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1. HOMKS OF GENIUS. 



Not every home is historic. It is seldom that a house is greater than its 
present occupants. Being simply a shell or shelter, and not carried around like 
the snail's, it acquires little individuality. But if, by force of past associations 
and inherent interest, it attains to greater consideration than its present occu- 
pants, it surely is as much entitled to the historic increment as if it actually 
lived, moved, and had a being. There are those among us who are so thor- 
oughly attached to the houses in which we had birth, wherein we lived in child- 
hood, where we acquired manhood, or have led calm, contented, marital careers 
for long years past, that we learn to love them as if they were human and pos- 
sessed personal attributes. 

Such a sentiment cannot be translated and written on paper. Your home 
or mine may be of the simplest and humblest description, but it is our own ; 
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and while it may be regarded cavalierly by others, as only one of a multitude, 
to us it is hedged almost with divinity. But it is not of such that we write. The 
homes of culture, refinement, luxury, and picturesque beauty attract the most 
attention. Hut above and beyond all these, the home of genius possesses the 
[greatest fascination, be it a sturdy cotter's hovel, a lordly castle, a plain ex- 
terior, or a gaudy facade decorated with tablet or emblazoned with armorial 
bearings. 

It is our especial privilege to be able to present to the curious reader a 
group of pictures of the exteriors of homes of genius that are not in any sense 
di.spleasing or disenchanting ; all possessing a quiet dignity appropriate to their 
environment, and with no evidence that their builders sought for extraneous 
details or decorations out of keeping with the character of the occupants. In 
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fact, it would be extremely inappropriate in " the land of steady habits " to over- 
step the bounds of propriety in this as in any other case. 

It is a connniin sajin}; that " one cannot throw a stone in Hartford with- 
out hitting an author. " And. indeed, in certain sections, this is no doubt true, 
provided one is not an expert marksman. There appears to be a universal 
tendency in every city or largo congeries of people for folk of each vocation to 
" flock by themselves. " So that all trades, all professions even, have their 
select haunts and habitats, as if they had been sieved and winnowed and fallen 
in aiUittcd spots. It is not remarkable in the lesser walks of life that competi- 
tion should force tradesmen together; but authors are not a gregarious class, 
and prefer isolation and self-coniniuning. So that it seems singular to find, 
really within a stone's throw of one another, the homes of some of the leading 
lights in our literature, their occupants dwelling together in unity of spirit and 
interests, while arountl. in near |>roNiinity. naturally congregate a lesser coterie 
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growing in strength and grace. It is in fact almost a literary colony — not, how- 
ever, on the plan of the famous Brook Farm experiment. 

It is not our purpose to delve in the past literary history of the city, where 
we should find an embarrassment of riches, in the days of the " Hartford Wits," 
a century or less ago, but to give a glimpse of the homes of the present contin- 
gency. One naturally reverts to Mrs. Sigourney as almost of this latter genera- 
tion of writers, and yet so much of the past that she has gained already a repu- 
tation in directions that she could not have anticipated. 

The home of Mrs. Sigourney was on Asylum street, now overlooking the 
railroad embankment that separates it from the Capitol grounds and Bushnell 
Park. It was originally owned by Charles Sigourney, her husband, and was 
built in the old Colonial style, with massive Ionic columns to the two-story 
" portico, " which is surmounted by a 
wide cornice. South of the house is a 
brick barn, on which the letters "C. S. " 
( the proprietor's initials ) appear in 
ironwork, on the Capitol side of the 
building. In this barn was set apart for 
years a room in which traveling indi- 
gents — not of our common genus 
"tramp" in that early day — could find 
shelter and comfort for the night; and 
it was always open to those of that cla.ss 
of men who were not objectionable. In 
our degenerate day, when the " common 
tramp" marks your front gate with all 
sorts of cabalistic signs, to denote to the 
next comer of his ilk the degree of your 
hospitality and the ])rowess of your 
watch-dog, such " (Ipen Hearth " recep- 
tions are not thought of for a moment. 

Mrs. Sigourney came to this home 
as a bride, and much of her literary 
work was accomplished here. It is not 
even a trifle poetic in appearance to- 
day, albeit the outlook is over the 
beautiful park; and it would be a very 
modern and_/(« </i- siicie muse that could find inspiration, tormented with momen- 
tary interruptions of noisy locomotive leviathans almost at the front door. 

The house is surrounded by many of the old forest trees, and part of the 
original orchard still remains. It stands back from the street at some distance, 
and would not attract more than passing notice if it were not pointed out to 
the stranger. K.\-Lieutenant Governor Julius Catlin spent a large part of his 
life in this house, dying there a few years since. The railroad has despoiled the 
place of its poetic suggestions and attractiveness, and it is fast becoming a 
forgotten, or at least a neglected, landmark, 

A later writer, one who was intimately acquainted with the poet, writes 
of her literary friendships ; 

" In the wor(l<! of S. G. Gooitiioh, the histiirian, I.yilia Huntley loon became ' the presiiling geniui nf 
■he young social circle of Ha[If<>r<l \ and as the yean went liy she galhereil ahout her a circle of distin- 
Kuished pcnple such as any woman mLf;ht feel honored to consider her salon.' After her marriage to 
(.'harlcs Siguumey, her beautiful home .... became the place must sought for by literary and 
artistic men and women who came to Ilartlord. It was also the scene of her greatest literary activity. 
David Clark was htr frienil anil financial adviser. Mr. Wadswnrlh encouragerl and aidetl her literary work 
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fiWhittier, whom she inlenscly admirecl, was a frequent viMIor, during his sojuurn in IhiEi'tity.'while c 

K aeLled with thi; JVnv /England Weekly Review, subwiguently merged with the Couraat. 

"^ WiUiain Culkn Biyanl was an intimate Friend uf our Hertford queen g( song, and 1 have befo 

I volume of his ' Thirty I'oems, ' which he gave to Mra. Sigouraey, with ati autograph \i 
tiiin to her. Every one trai pleased to lie numbereil among her friends. She was a constant dltenilanl al 
Uirist Church, where she was a communicant There stands a lieautiful memorial tablet of her. ei 
liy her friends and admirers. Bishop Williams, who was her trusted friend, has given it a suitable in 

I twn, and the epitaph is fmm the pen of WTiittier, This, it has been said, practically emIiiKtics a 

L biography o( the imeleBS: 

- She luDg ilonE, ere .TDiiunhwid had knciwn 
The i^ili oi long, vhich fills the sii iiwiny^ 

Mny filly 

One of the most attractive streets in the city has been honored with tlie 
poet's name, and a. new park adjoining it bids (air to achieve a lil<e distinction. 
'^ ^muaillgf b> ooe who cares to notice the bum^vous side of illiterate life, 




HOME OF » 

ilwl^ v.iiinl tin- pronunciation of the nnme ol this street has become with those 
who do not seem to be capable of pronouncing, much less spelling it, and per- 
haps have never heard of the poet — ringing all the changes, " Siggernay, " 
"Signerary," " Siggernerary," "Singery." " Sijoiirney, " " Sy-gourney " — with 
* c accent on the second syllable — and many other tortuous permutations of a 
VJiot unmusical and honest old Huguenot name. 

Perhaps of more interest in the eyes of the present generation of sightseers 

1.13 the home of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, a name that has become a house- 

■ liold word in every home in the land. It is on Forest street, which derives its 

{^lame, as one may readily suppose ("guess," we had almost said), from being 

ihewn out of the forest primeval at no distant bygone year. It is a plain unpre- 

Itending home, as one may sec, but is so distinctly homelike, broadside to the 

fstreet and near it, — indicating open and abundant hospitality within, as well as 

Pa desire on their part to be near to and in touch with the world without. There 

? no attempt to hide from the public gaze ; and perhaps one may li.ive the rare 
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■rood lortunc now and then to see the aged occupant herself in a stolen glimpse. 
It is no impious motive that leads the curious to seek for this boon, and perhaps 
it is more or less pardonable ; besides, she seldom goes abroad now, except in 
the best weather and at rare intervals. 

Mrs. Stowe was born June 14. 181 1. in Litchfield, Conn., and is now nearly 
S4 jears ut age. Her eldest sister. Catharine, was born in 1800; then came 
Wil'liani. lulward. Mary. George. Harriet, who died at the age of a month, 
Harriet Klizabeth ( herself, named 
after the one who had just died be- 
fore her birth, according to the old 
Puritan precedent ) ; two years 
younger was Henry Ward, and next 
came Charles. These were the chil- 
dren of the first wife of Rev. Lyman 
Bcccher, named Koxanna Foote. of 
the almost as famous Foote family. 
Of the other members of these fami- 
lies we may have something to say 
anon. 

Harriet Beecher first came to 
Hartford at the age of thirteen, to 
attend a school recently established 
by her sister Catharine. (If this 
l>criod she wrote later: '"When 1 
entered the school there were not 
more than twenty-five scholars in it, 
but it afterwards numbered its pupils 
b\' the hundreds. The schoolroom 
y~ was on Main street, nearly oppo- 
. /^^^,^^iC_ S^^^-^-v^sitc Christ Church, over Sheldon & 
Colton's harness store, at the sign of 
e horses." February 26, 1827, Catharine wrote to her father. Dr. 
My affairs go on well. The stock is all taken up, and next week I 
out the prospectus of the Hartford Female Seminary." In this 
ined as ]iupii and teacher until 1832. 
In 1S32 iJr. Beecher received a call to become President of the Lane Theo- 
logical Seminar}', in Cincinnati, and thither also went his daughters (excepting 
Mary, who had married Mr. Thomas Perkins o( Hartford, and remained here) 
to establish another ladies' seminary. In 1836 Harriet became the secoiid wife 
of I'rof. Calvin K. Stowe of the Lane Theological Seminary. Mrs. Stowe had 
her first introduction to slavery while on a visit in Kentucky, on an estate which 
afterwards figured as that of " Mr. Shelby" in ■■ Uncle Tom's Cabin. " 

We cannot linger over the portrayal of her later literary career in the 
short s]>ace given us, but must perforce speak of her return to Hartford in 
1863, when I'rof. Stowe's long and pleasant Andover connection ended. 
They occupied a house in Hartford built on the bank of Park river, in a 
grove of oaks that had been a favorite resort in her girlhood; she had declared 
then if she ever built a house it should stand in that spot. It was then be- 
yond the city limits and a beautiful location, but the family occupied it only 
a few years, as factories sprang up in the near vicinity, and to escape their 
encroachments the Stowes removed to their present home, which we have 
pictured, on F'orest street, in 1873. The first house, the only one ever planned 
by Mrs. Stowe, is now occupied by several families as a tenement house. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Stowe resided in Florida, at Mandarin, for several winters, 
■om 1866 onward. Here they had a many gabled cottage overlooking the St. 
'Johns river, which is at this place five miles wide, in a grove of moss-grown live- 
oaks, and with a well-tended orange grove in the rear. On the broad veranda 
the aged professor spent many quiet hours, in that absolute peace and restful 
calm which his scholarly natnre delighted in ; at almo.st any hour the patriarchal 
figure might be seen sitting on the broad veranda, with a basket of books close 
at hand, many of them in the dead languages. The last winter spent in their 
southern home was that of 1883-S4, as the professor's health was too precarious 
to permit the long journey thither the next winter. He died in Hartford, in 
18S6, full of years and honors. He was the original of " Harry" in 
Did Town Folks, " a book which embodies many of his strange experiences. 
None of the incidents or characters in the Old Town scries arc ideal; they 
arc true to nature nnt nnh'. but acUt.-Lllv h.iijpeiicd, S.un I.awnon \v;l-; a real 




I character. Mrs. Stowe began writing in 1833. and ended in i88i,jn that time 
publishing thirty-two works, besides an incredible amount of short stories, letters 
of travel, essays, and other matter; her literary life really began in 1852, with 
*' Uncle Tom's Cabin, " and the twentj'-six years that ended n 1 878 with " Poga- 
auc People" were crowded with hard work. Her public iife ended^soon after 
that, and she has rested from her arduous labors since. To a friend she writes. 
later: " I have thought much lately of the possibility of 'my leaving you all 
^nd going home. I am come to that stage of my pilgrimage that is within sight 
of the River of Death, and I feel that now' I must have all in readiness day and 
night for the messenger of the King. " 
The homes of the three most noted of the Hartford literati of the present 
day are in speaking distance of one another, in an odd-shaped triangle. Mr. 
Warner's home is situated somewhat back from Porest street, while Mr. Clem-, 
ens' home faces, or should face, Farmington Avenue, which intersects Foresb 
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street, but in point ol lact the rear or side of the house is presented to the 
avenue, so that it is a constant source of gossip with passers-by that " Mark 
Twain bnilt his kitchen in front of his house, facing the street. " But this is 
hardly the truth, as one may sec by closer examination, and a knowledge of the 
bizarre order of architecture adopted for the purpose, conforming to the rolling 
contour of the ground on which the house stands. Mr. Warner's home is in 
the rear of both Mrs. Stowc's and Mr. Clemens' homes, and has tlic distinction 
of being on a lot which contains more of the original monarchs of the forest than 
any other lot in the city. It is an imposing structure, especially when seen from 
a distance. 

The golden age of Hartford literature, at least as far as the present century 
is concerned, was in the "seventies" and "eighties." Mr. Warner came to 
Hartford in i860, as one of the editors of the Pirss. and later became one of 
the editors and proprietors of the Coiirniit. with which he is still connected; 
but he did not begin to write books until 1S71. when ■■ My Summer in a Gar- 
den " ajtpeared. Mrs. Stowe returned to Hartford in [ 864, and several of her 
works were published prior to the " seventies," notably "The Minister's Woo- 
ing" and" tlld Town I-\)lks," both in r86S. Mr, Clemens has li\'ed in Hartford 
since [871. at which lime only his "Iimocents Abroad" had appeared in book 
form, in 1869. 

It is with the advent of the last of the famous trio that their most produc- 
tive period began, continuing almost uninterruptedly for two decades. In 1871 
"1 appeared Mrs. Stowc's " Pink and 
White Tyranny," and " My Wife and 
I ; " Mr. Warner's " Summer in a 
Garden, " which had been originally 
printed in the columns of the Coi4r- 
aiit, and attracted considerable atten- 
tion, was published the same year. 
In 1873 came Mr. Clemens' "Rough- 
ing It. " and Mr. Warner's "Saunter- 
ings " and his inimitable " Hack Log 
Studies." In 1873, Mrs. Stowe's 
"Palmetto I,ea\es ; " in 1874 Mr. 
Warner's " Haddeck. " and Mr. Per- 
kins' "Scrope ;" in 1875 Mrs. Stowe's 
"We and Our Neighbors," and the 
ne.vtyear Mr. Clemens' "Mark Twain 
Sketches, " and his first boy's book, 
the delightful " Tom Sawyer, " while 
Mr. Warner produced the first of his 
transatlantic saunterings, " My Win- 
ter On the Nile." following it the next 
year with '■ In the Levant." In 1877 
also. Mr. Perkins collected a num- 
ber of his stories into a \'ohnne called "Devil Puzzlers and Other Stones. " In 
iS/S Mr. Warner published " Being a Hoy, " and " In the Wilderness, " and the 
same year ap])eare(l Mrs. Stowe's " Poganuc People." This is but the record 
of one decade. In the next decade Mrs. Stowe's pen became inactive and she 
retired from public life, as already noted. But Mr. Clemens inaugurated his 
fascinating series of Don Quixotic romances, located abroad, " The Prince and the 
Pauper " and others, while Mr. Warner continued his conquests of unexplored 
territory, and still has " other worlds to conquer. " 
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Mr. Warner was born in Plainfield, Massachusetts, Sept. 12, 1829, and as 
Dr. Twichell says of him, " the ink began to stir in his veins when he was a 
boy. " He has embodied in his charming volume, ** Being a Boy, " his recol- 
lections of his boyhood, in a typical Calvinistic New England village of fifty 
years ago. While in college he contributed to PutnanCs and the " Knickerbocker " 
magazines, and edited a "Book of Eloquence'* soon after graduating in 1851 
from Hamilton College. He subsequently graduated from the law department 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1856, and practiced his profession in Chi- 
cago until i860, when he was called east to become assistant editor of the Press, 
which was subsequently merged into the Courant of which he became co-editor 
with Gen. Hawley, and subsequently editor. In 1884 he became one of the 
editors of Harper's Monthly Magazine and has continued in that connection to 
the present, during which time his most important work has been published in 
its pages, as for instance ** Studies in the South, " followed by some Mexican 
papers, and by *' Studies in the Great West. " His later work has been in simi- 
lar lines and fully as successful, in particular, " Their Pilgrimage " and the pres- 
ent year *' The Golden House, " — a study of socialistic tendencies. He was for 
several years a member of the Connecticut State Committee on Prisons, and of 
the National Prison Association, and also for a number of years a member of 
the Park Commission of Hartford. Yale gave him the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1872 and Dartmouth in 1884. 

In this connection we cannot well refrain from quoting from a felicitous 
sketch of his home, by his neighbor and friend, Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Twichell, 
which appeared in The Critic several years ago, and afterwards in a book called 
** Authors at Home," published in 1888: 

" It stands unenclosed, several rods hack from the street in a jjrove of noble chestnuts, havinj^ no other 
grounds nor needing any either. Close behind, at the foot of a steep, bushy bank sweej^s a bend of a con- 
siderable stream. *The (harden,' which Mr. Warner has made so famous, will be looked for in vain on 
the premises. .... It pertained to another house where Mr. Warner lived when *My Sunmier in a 
Garden* was written; the fireside of it, also, is celebrated in his * Back-Log Studies,' to not a fvw of his 
readers the most delightful of his books, — a house dear to the recollection of many a friend and guest. 
. . . . As one would anticipate, the interior of Mr. Warner's house is genial and htmielike. The 
cheerful drawing-room opens into a wide, bright, music-room, making, with it, one shapely a])artment of 
generous, hospitable proportions. The furnishing is simple, but in every item pleasing. A hint of modern 
decorative art is there, though under rational restraint. A chimney-piece of Oriental design rises above the 
fireplace of the music-room set with antique tiles brought by Mr. Warner from Damascus. Other sj)oils of 
travel are displayed here and there, with pictures and engravings of the best. In the nook of a bow- 
window is a lovely cast of the Venus of Milo, which, when it was made a birthday, present in the family, 
was inscribed ' The Venus of My-h' eye. ' The house is full of books. Kvery part of it is more or less <^f a 
library. Laden shelves flank the landings of the broad stairway, and so on all the way up to the work- 
room in the third story, where a statuette of Thackeray, on our author's table seems to sur\'ey with amuse- 
ment the accumulated miscellaneous mass of literature stacked and piled around Upon any 

volume of this collection Mr. Warner can lay his hand in an instant — when he has found where it is. 
. . . . His home is a thoroughly channing one in every way, and whoever may have the j)leasurc of 
an evening there will come away wishing he might write an article on the mistress of that house. " 

Mrs. Warner is considered to be the most accompHshed amateur musician 
in New England. Most of the able musical criticisms so prominent throughout 
Mr. Warner's writings are due to her influence. 

Mr. Frederic B. Perkins is not now a resident of Hartford, but born here and 
closely allied in many ways with this city. He is a year older than Mr. Warner, 
to the month. ' He is a grandson of Lyman Beecher, a son of Thomas C. Perkins 
who married Mary Beecher, and is also a brother-in-law of Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, of Boston. He does not approve of sketches of authors, on 
general principles, and of himself in particular; but from his associations with 
Hartford, we shall perhaps be forgiven if we give the barest outline of his liter- 
ary career. He was a member of the Class of '50 at Yale, but left college in '48 
to begin the study of law. In 1851 he was admitted, at Hartford, and a year 
later he entered the Connecticut State Normal School, where he graduated the 
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same year. He held various positions in Hartford until 1854, in which year he 
went to New York, remaining until 1857; then returning to Hartford, he 
became assistant editor of Harnard's American Journal of Education, and was 
also appointed librarian of the Connecticut Historical Society. Later he became 
secretary of the Boston Public Library, and from 'So-'S/ he was librarian of the 
San Francisco free public library, and still later was employed in the Sutro 
library. In '81 he published his "Rational Classification of Books," and a 
revised edition the next year. He has also been editorially connected with 
various papers and magazines. Among his writings arc " Scrope " (Boston, 
1874), " My Three Conversations with Miss Chester" ( 1877), " Devil Puzzlers 
and other studies" (1877), "Charles Dickens, his Life and Works" (1877). 
He also complied a "Check-List of American Local History " {Boston, 1876), 
and the fourth edition of his " Best Reading " appeared in 1877, the first edition, 
in collaboration with the late 
George P. Putnam, having ap- 
pcared in '72. He has contri- 
buted to various periodicals sun- 
dry sketches and some fifty 
stories, the best known of which 
is perhaps "The Minister Manu- 
factory. " In his " Dcvii Puz- 
zlers. " his sketch entitled " Child- 
hood" possesses some local in- 
terest, being to some extent 
autobiographic. 

" ^lark Twain's " life has 
been so often told that it seems 
a work of supererogation to re- 
])eat; as our space is limited wc 
will only give a few salient points 
in his career, such as relate to 
this city. In [868-9 Mr. Clem- 
ens was in New Vork city look- 
ing around for a jnibiisher for 
his recentiv ci^nipieted "Inno- 
cents Abroud. " The late Albert 
1), Richardson, having had sev- 
eral books pviblished in Hartford, offered to place the manuscri[)t in the hands 
of his publishers here, Mark had previously been to Hartford in .\ugust. con- 
ferring with a publisher but met little encouragement. As he expressed himself 
to his friends, "These publishers have astonished as much conceit out of me as 
a long siege of sea-sickness. " The result is well known ; Mr. Bliss publishing 
the book on his own account, against the advice and objections of the other 
officers and directors. Tlie sale, including pirated editions, reached 200,000 
copies, Mark was crazed with joy, and wrote to an old steamboat friend, 
" Thirty tons of paper have been used in publishing mj' book, ' Innocents 
Abroad.' It has met with a greater sale than any book ever published, except 
' Uncle Tom's Cabin. "... Not so bad for a scrub pilot, is it? " 

On the occasion of his first visit to Hartford he wrote in one of his news- 
paper letters, at the close, his impressions of the city which was afterward to 
become his home : 

"I have been almul tun liays in irarUord, anil shall return there before verj- long. I think il must l>e 
the handiomeiit city in the Union in summer. It is the muneyeil center uf the State; and ime u( its ca]>i- 
tals, alio, for Connecticut is so law-abitiing, and so addictetl tu law, that then- is not ruom enuu^h in one 
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r party one day, the subjt^ct ui lIliii.iI liU; ;iiui future 
■ up for a lengthy discussion, in which Mark "I'wain took no 
ir him, turned suddenly and inquired: 

" Why do you not say any- 
thing? I want your opinion." 

Mr. Clemens replied gravely: 
'■ Madam, you must excuse me, I am 
silent of necessity. ! have friends in 
both place.s. " 

His daughter at one time kept 
a diary, which was brought to the at- 
tention of her father. After this Clem- 
ens did and said several things that 
were intended to attract the child's 
attention, and found them duly noted 
afterward. But one day the tollo>i-- 
ing entry occurred : 

" r don't think I'll put down 
anything about father, for I think 
he does things to have me notice 
him, and I believe he reads this 
diary. " 

This is perhaps the same daugh- 
ter who in London, quite recently, 
was asked about one of her father's 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS. l^^^.^^. boolis, and replied : 
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** Really, I can't give an opinion. Papa's books bore me terribly. I 
haven't read half of them. Papa is the nicest thing in the world, but, oh dear ! 
I do wish he was not a famous funny man. " 

Probably no one would laugh more heartily over such a criticism and from 
such a source than Mr. Clemens himself. 
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Where is the house, the house we love ? 

By field or river, square or street, 
The house our hearts go dreaming of, 

That lonely waits our hurrying feet ; 
The house to which we come, we ccmie. 
To make that happy house our home. 

( )h dear dream house I for you 1 store 
A medley of such curious things, 

As a wise thrush goes counting o'er, 
Kre the glad morn of songs and wings, 

When a small nest makes all her heaven. 

And a true mate that sings at even. 

Up those dim stairs my heart will steal. 
And (juietly through the listening rooms. 

And long in prayerful love will kneel. 
And in the sweet-aired twilight glooms. 

Will set a curtain straight, or chair, 

And dust and order, and make fair. 

( )h, tarrying Time, hasten, until 

You light our hearth-fires, dear and warm, 
Set ])ictures on these wAlls so chill. 

And draw our curtains 'gainst the storm. 
And shut us in together. Time, 
In a new world, a hap])ier clime 



.. ' 



Whether our house he new or old 
We care not; we will drive awav 

From last vear's nest its memories cold. 
And all he gold that once was gray, 

Oh dear dream-house, for which we pray. 

Our feet come slowly up your way. 




xpJNxis, 




Kvcr since liic time when tlic ancient jjcoplc came to Kliiii, where were 
twelve wells o( water and three score and ten palm trees, water and trees have 
stood as .symbols of rest and refreshment. 

[•"roni the stantlpoint of every true New ICnylaiider, all country witluntt is 
desert; but once within the niaf^ic border, the traveler finds a retrion abundant 
in f;roves and well-.sprinj^s. a veritable l^lim wherein to pitch his tent. 
Nor neetl one travel far to find these spots. Only the difference which 
distance makes lies between them and the cities. lOspeciallj' is this true of 
l''armini,'ton. near to Hartford on the one 
hand and to New Uritahi on the other. It is 
as remote from each as though impenetrable 
forests lay between. 

Tliere are modern waj's of reaching 

I'armin^ton, but he who travels for pleasnre 

will fore^'o the convenience of the railroad 

and come by stat,fe from Hartford; thus 

entering the town from the hill, where the ^^reat elm tree stands, and the Inn 

which bears its name bids the traveler welci>me. 

What a charm there is in beinj; a stranj^er I iettinj^ imaj^ination lake the place 
of knowledge and so creating a dream-\'illage, out of which one may pass into 
reality as gradually as out of sleep. In this way iiothing is forced upon us. \Vc 
walk up and down the long street until we feel at home beneath its trees. At 
sunset, when wc turn our laces westward, the winding course of the willows and 
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alders tells of the pleasant river that they guard. We become acquainted with 
the mountains round about; and soon the houses, grown familiar to ns. begin 
to give lip their secrets. 

It is held that appearances are deceitful ; nevertheless, nettles and thorns 

"oclaim sloth now as truly as they did in Solomon's time; while on the other 

md a flower or a curtained window proclaim thrift and hospitality, and may 

le our open sesame. The scent of burning wood and the curling line of smoke 

tell their story- night after night, until we know where are the cosiest firesides. 

So we begin to feel in touch with the life around us. Our dream-village resolves 

Ltself into individual homes, and we arc seized with that human interest which, 

iner or later, under all circumstances, must assert itself. 

This is no place for Shakesperian discussion as to what is in a name, but it 




may be noted that after settling the points of the compass, the first question 
isked by the stranger is : " Who lives in «he house across the way ? " and hav- 
j received an answer, he repeats the name with a satisfaction which is genuine 
S not understandable, albeit he probably will never exchange a word with the 
"wner of the place. 

So in our village of Farmington we begin to ask questions. Indeed we do 
3 much ask them as we get them answered; for once having shown proper 
terest, information comes — sometimes we know not how, 

There is a little store at the end of the street, near the Inn, where one 
Say find things both "old and new." Perchance, if on a summer evening, 
one joins the little group which sits outside with chairs atilt, he may learn 
much which will serve him in his next day's walk. Let him who would have 
a happy mixture of truth and fiction hire a horse, and so obtain converse 
■■with that encycIopa:;dic individual, the liveryman. What a fund is his! One 
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can almost fancy that 
the patient plodding 
horses have caught 
the secret of many 
a quiet drive and 
confided the same, 
as at evening they 
responded to the 
master's caress. 

Be this as it may, * 
knowledge comes, 
and what we have 
known as "the 
Colonial house within 
the gale " becomes 
the Thomas Cowles' 
place, and gives us 

our firsit hint i>f the part ])hiyed by I*"arniington in the War of the Revolution. 

It was a youMfj officer in Biirgoyne's army, of clever brain and cunning hand, 





who designed this house; and so left one e\idLncf that the British, had they 
been so minded, could have built up as effectually as they tore down. 

So we walk the street, and in time call the houses all by name. To the 
oldest honse in town wc paj- the respect that age demands. It is the lilac-bush 
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alders telis o£ the pleasant river that they guard. We become acquainted with 
the mountains round about; and soon the houses, grown familiar to us, begin 
to give up their secrets. 

It is held that appearances are deceitful; nevertheless, nettles and thorns 
iroclaim sloth now as truly as they did in Solomon's time; while on the other 
land a flower or a curtained window proclaim thrift and hospitality, and may 
le our open sesame. The scent of burning wood and the curling line of smoke 
tell their story, night after night, until we know where are the cosiest firesides. 
So we begin to feel in touch with the lite around us. Our dream-village resolves 
itself into individual homes, and we are seized with that human interest which, 
;.pooner or later, under a1) circumstances, must assert itself. 

This is no place for Shakesperian discussion as to what is in a name, but it 




may be noted that after settling the points of the compass, the first question 
asked by the stranger isr "Who lives inKhe house across the way?" and hav- 
ing received an answer, he repeats the name with a satisfaction which is genuine 
if not understandable, albeit he probably will never exchange a word with the 
owner of the place. 

So in our village of Farmington we begin to ask questions. Indeed we do 
not so much ask them as we get them answered ; for once having shown proper 
^tercst, information comes — sometimes we know not how. 

There is a little store at the end of the street, near the Inn, where one 
inay find things both "ok! and new." Perchance, il on a summer evening, 
Bone joins the little group which sits outside with chairs atilt, he may learn 
Imuch which will serve him in his next day's walk. Let him who would have 
I ■» happy mixture of truth and fiction hire a horse, and so obtain converse 
["with that encyclopredic individual, the liverj-man. What a fund is his ! One 
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of truth ; and yet we find it crowned with a spire of most delicate design. 
Once having seen this spire against its background of blue sky or green hill, 
it becomes the central feature in the landscape, and from every point of view 
is the guide to the village in the valley. 

It is in full harmony with the New England spirit that we find in Farming- 
ton a school, which may be said to be the distinctive feature of the place. The 
very name, Porter, has an educational sound to New England ears, and Miss 
Porter's school has long been the embodiment of that wisdom whose ways are 
ways of pleasantness. This institution, planted in 1844, has taken deep root in 
the little village and brought forth fruit, as do all beneficent things. There is 
also the "Art and Music Hall" on the hillside, built and presented to Miss 
Porter by " her girls. " 




MISS PORTF.KS SCKO<l[.. 

At the soTith end of the street may be seen the " Lodge, " owned by the 
pupils past and present, and maintained by them for the benefit and pleasure 
of working girls who fill the house during the summer months. It is when we 
visit the cemetery, overlooking the Farmington river, and have read the in- 
scription on the Indian monument, that we become interested in the original 
tenants of this ground. Modern title deeds lose their value, and 



Froi 



And hoia 



L gravt 



of earlier dales 

ti stretch their clust)' hands 



We are taken back to the year 1640, when the Tunxis tribe of Indians 
fished in these waters and hunted in the great forests beyond ; food there was 
sufficient, — salmon and venison. Along the river banks were the wigwam 
homes of the living; on this grassy slope above were resting places of their 
dead. Then the white man came through the woods from Hartford and made 
a treaty with Sequasson, the sachem, and the land was divided. 
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After five years Tunxis was called Farmington and, in like manner, time 
removed the remnant of the tribe wliich bore the name. They were not exter- 
minated however, but as the forests were open and travel became less dangerous, 
they naturally became absorbed in other tribes. For many years after their de- 
parture they made yearly pilgrimages to this spot, and held midnight dances 
around the graves of their ancestors. Farmington has the reputation of com- 
paratively happy relations with tlie Indian tribes. Very rarely do we read of 
treachery or advantage on either side. 

There will be those who will be attractedby the inscription, " Memento Mori," 
over the gateway which leads into the old burying ground. Not alone in this 
enclosure, but everywhere, as we learn of the past, do the words come again, 
" Memento Mori, " and we ask concerning the fathers of this good land. 

The story is like many another of brave, true men who separated them- 
.selves from the parent colony and pushed farther on into the wilderness, to 
replenish the earth and subdue it. We know how, for fear of enemies and wild 
beasts, and tor desire of being near the meeting honse, they built near each other 
on one long street. 

To us who sit in 
peace and plenty, those 
days are of romantic 
interest. We live in 
towns that are made 
for us. Hut think of 




laving 
■|"iie rc< 
flavor 



out 



or.l has all the 
of patriarchal 
tiniL-s, Thcv came to 
Ri.und Hil'l in the 
meadow an<i meas- 
ured,— To the north 
three miles, to the 
south fi\c miles, to the 
east two miles, to the 
west two miles. Such 

ART AM) .MLMC HAI.[.. |^„^l^ ^^ ^^^^^ „^j h^y 

by the proprietors were reserved for the jun-poses of public comfort and con- 
venience. AH lands without were likewise measured and divided into shares; 
to every man a share according to his wordly possessions. Hut, to the Rev. 
Samuel Hooker, first pastor of the Farmington church, was given a double 
portion, no doubt because they loved him, for he is remembered in written 
history as an " animated and pious Divine. " 

The town increased and was prospered, keeping in touch the while with all 
political questions of the day, and the growth of the country ; and failing not at 
the appointed time to send her sons forth into battle. The little town furnished 
enough men (or a regiment, and this statement interpreted is; ■•That every 
young man worthj' of consideration was at some time in the field. " 

The village street formed a part of the highwaj' from Boston to \ew V'ork, 
and General Washington often passed through it, and sometimes halted to 
refresh himself at one of the hospitable inns. Perchance if one makes acquaint- 
ance with those of ancient heritage in the town, he may be shown some dainty 
china or rare bits of silk, which were once imported by Farmington merchants. 
You smile and scarcely believe that in this quiet place were once flourishing 
business houses? Even so, there were. The sign on the stores, " ICast India 
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and West India Goods" bore witness, and the rustle of silks on Sunday gave 
testimony that foreign invasion had taken place and put to flight the homespun ; 
while in the harbor of New Haven, and at Wethersfield. floated the vessels which 
were owned by these merchantmen. 




It thf visitor In l',irniiiiL;tu[i caie^, to inquire further into the history ui the 
town, he will fin<i information sure and plentiful from other sources. If he is 
but a ])asser-by. c(nitent to know the little here set forth, let \\\w\ recofjniKC what 
this little staniis for, a tribute to a typical New England village; and in parting 
lift his hat in reverence thereto. 



NAS'llKTILM^. 

rill' wh.>l<f filtlc hill (uwii l>la/.e<t nitli thi:iii. 

(ll !ilraiit:t-«t si'nrlel nnil udili'M pink. 
If yuu wnlkcil ihriiUf^h the attevts yuur garmeii 
Krushed l>y the flowt-r mill \>k\\K the stem 

Thnt 1(.-»ne<l (mm the gray lenco chink. 

.Villi tverj' (;av little girl one nicl 

i )»<< their ciilors |;lu»'in{; at^liist tier hiiii. 
Ot hac] <laiiitily in her liosciin set 
Some faded lint iike a pink rejjret, 

Or ■ little rose-Hiuhed des[rair. 

.\iid thtuugh the (i|H.-n. Iiouiitjlul du"i», 

Down the glimmering dusk of ancient halls. 
In the old blue ware ui orient shores, 
You saw ihcm grouped on the shining HiHirs. 
Or shelved on the p: ' ' 



Kor the whole linle hili- 

And every girl had a (lowet to wear, 
[lued like a star or hucd like a gem, 
( )r a scarlet flame on a flickering stem. 

Or gold as her own gold hair. 
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THE CHARTER OAK. 
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Time's shadows thronging, gather fast 
About the deeds of storied years: 

The fact that hved in sacred past, 
Now as a legend rc-appears, 

A iofty oak np-rcared its head, 

Wilh stately branches spreading wide; 

To this the red-man pointing, said, 
'To us it is a silent guide, 

That shows us that the spring draws near. 
For when its tender leaves are born — 

No larger than the grey-mouse car — 
It then is time to plant the corn. 

Oh, white man, let our totem be 
And let the li.stening Indian hark 

Unto its whispering boughs and see 

Its opening buds — the spring-tide mar 

And so the old tree held its place. 
And felt the seasons ebb and flow, 

As stalwart as the conquering race 
Beneath its boughs — a passing show. 

Until at last, it chanced to be 
A safe that guarded, as if gold, 

The charter of our hberty — 

In those grand, earnest days of old. 

The red man's form dim memories fold ; 

Across the past his shadow wan 
Flits on, to silences untold. 

Long since; the old tree too has gone,- 

Has vanished: for, by Nature's hand 
Forever was its hand laid low ; 

Its stor>', on Time's way will stand, 
A milc-stonc, while the ages go. 




•■ With a trii) <it lri})ii(l*, a coath anil a sjmn, 

Anil with cameras four, two ho^'s anil a man, 

Madi: a start, i|uitf iiiti^iil to photo creation, 

Fur prolit and iilcasurc and art recrealion. 

They " txjHixeit " on the towns, on the niounlains anil ridges, 

'Hte ]i«u]ile, the meailows, the lirouUs and the bridges. 

And (huuj^ pictures ohtaintd counted up by the score 

Thty lamcnteil when, paasing, ihcy lost one or more. 

N'»w, the na)p of this team had a deep chestnut hue. 

They called them the mail, and g^'paies and drummers. 
Surveyors and liurKlars, map-makers and bummers. 
The boy was called John — he was such a eimd waiter; 
And t'other was "Uusgins'' — on account of his natur'; 
And the man was from (acts that oujjht nut tu Ire told. 



hin 



;clf,- 



liad been dubbed by " the boys, 




who deemed that his majestic presence, enhanced by liis flowin^r beard, merited 
a title that became his appearance. 

We were on the mountain road from New Britain to Harmington, when 
Sir Philip pointed to an umbrella-like tree, tjpon a hill-side pasture, and told 
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how he had photographed it and given it an honored place in his collection for 
years, labelled " Pepperidge Tree. " until " the other day I was up there after 
pepperidge blossoms, and found that it was a hornbeam. Of course we all 
make mistakes sometimes, I'specially the best of us, " sighed he. 

At the top of the hill, just before descending into the quiet village, a glimpse 
was caught of the beautiful Farmington valley. Flanked by Talcott mountain 
on the right, the broad meadows, with a most picturesque setting, stretch away 
to the northern line of hills where the " barn-doors " peep up in the blue dis- 
tance. Along the centra! part of the field, the line of trees marks the course of 
the river that flows through and gives its name to the valley. Here, then, was 
the enchanted land through which we were to pass. 

Sir Philip recalled how, long years ago, he had traversed the region in the 
capacity of a commercial traveler, seeking whom he could sell, and he antici- 
pated the delights of comparing the then and the now. 

Muggins, in turn, well remembered the time when, one summer afternoon, 
he .strolled along the banks of the I'armington. He had copied the inscriptions 
on the Indian monument, in the cemetery by 
the river, and photoj^raphed both of them. 
He had sat in the shade and dozed and 
dreamed, as he watched the haj'makers in the 
distant fields, wishing that he too was a farmer 
and could lead such a happy life. He had 
wandered along to where the piers of the old 
aqueduct were still standing and sat there 
musing on theglory of that bj'-gone time in 
the palmy days of canal life, when the boats 
glided over them and the boatman's liorn re- 
sounded through the vale. As he mused, 
his mind recurred to the time when the red 
man inhabited the land, and he repealed, to 




ion ki<rial|tIaB«,TkHi4t«ia«' 

Orstirfilan vuh'thaj-unqu-i 
i»a^bnttIew«r,;^unMbe. 

ayet'-ib^.j.-J'omeo/'Keii- 
J*ttle>-Hr«rtiamjAo/v«ie«n 

C»iti«a«*reCtt:\ 1.310 t^w« 

eet.tur,fi«Jtwthef.Tat 



Many a lai^iiifi year auotit, 
CliaiiiK o'er Ihy ripiiliii;; waters, 
l.invly hummtil n nntural tumf,. 

Now the suit's licllillll ihv H lIloH-A 

Niiw hf jilcams alimj; the waves, 
t'aiiitlv o'lT tilt' wfaritil liillows, 
(\jiiii''thc s|iirils of the liravcs. " 



himself that refrain from Ch;inning: 



it«ncitTvt\\».TVa\^\Bce 

U.llwrfthc'^T e4 -mens AS-Wt ^ ^Vc - 




He had dozed off thus into a quiet sleep, and was dreaming that the Indian 
s crossing the river in his birch-bark, and was bearing down upon him, when 
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the scene changed — and somehow he was transported to the home of his boy- 
hood and the school-mates of his youth. Who, among them all, should be re- 
membered more clearly than Clara — the little girl with wavy blonde hair and 
laughing blue eyes — to whom he addressed his first billet-doux and hence be- 
came the victim of school-boy teasing. Well, he did like her pretty well, and 
now she had grown to be a young lady and was a school teacher holding forth 
in the little school house near at hand, and had come down to see him and talk 
over old times. He was having a delightful time, sitting beside her on the bank, 
talking of the old home in the Green Mountain state and what had transpired 




since leaving there — when, as the conversation was at a most interesting point, 
he awoke, and " 'twas but a dream ! " As " the closing hour of day came on- 
ward, mantled o'er with sober gray, " he reluctantly departed, resolved to soon 
revisit the scene, for " ]»erchance, " said he " it was thought transmission. She 
may live there — who knows ? " 

And even as Sir Philip and Muggins knew somewhat of this country, so 
John had been into the edge of it and had spent a_Sabbath beneath the classic 
shades of Talcott Mountain. The minister, in the church he attended, removed 
his heavy coat and donned a light one, the better to emphasize his remarks by 
impressions on the pulpit cushion. The impression on the audience was that 
the sermon was original with some other man. Why need they object, if it was 
a better one than he could have prepared? Yet they hated to sec his salary 



[ 
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:> easy, and proceeded to cut it down before next Sunday. The elderly I 
deacon, a pillar of the church leaning 
against another, the siiiger who hung 
on to the last notes, the women who 
looked pious and chewed fennell, the 
pretty girts in " the singers' seats " and 
elsewhere, the boys lining the vestibule 
after service, the small size of the church, 
where it seemed that you could shake 
hands from corner to corner, which 
made one feel so conspicuous, — all 
these reminded John of " going to 
meeting" in earlier times. On this trip, 
John would get a picture oi that church. 
So each of the trio had plans for com- 
memorating " Auld Lang Syne" pic- 
torial ly. 

And knowing not what treasury | 
the golden rays of PhcEbus had in store I 
for us. we, the trio, went forth into the 
land of promise. We descended the I 
hill and drove through "one of the most ' 
beautiful of village streets. The long 
shady road and sidewalks, the large 1 
trees, the old, rich-looking houses, lend j 
a charm to Farmington that is its own. 
Quaint and restful, yet full of thought 1 
is its atmosphere, a fitting place for 
philosophers to live. So much there 
was of interest here that it is left for 
abler ones to tell. 
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We crossed the river, drove through fragrant pine woods where the bright 
Philadelphicum lilies blossomed by the roadside, stopped " to take " some 
horses in a pasture, turned into a by-road and lo ! were at the aqueduct. Is it 
any wonder thai many recollections illumined the soul of Huggins as he gazed 
upon the scene? For, since he had there dreamed what he could not forget, 
he had often visited the place, and once found, upon conversing with a neigh- 
boring farmer that a flaxen-haired girl from somewhere in the northern part of 
New England had taught school near there a year or so before. This made 
Huggins hopeful. Perhaps he would find her yet. 

Sir Philip sat regarding the thirty-foot piers with a reminiscent, far-away 
look in his eyes, and finally said : ■' That would seem a queer structure to a 
stranger in this vicinity, unacquainted with its origin and former use. It has 

been nearly fifty years 
~^ since a boat has been 
through the huge wooden 
trough that once rested 
upon the piers, yet they 
are firm to-day. They 
built for all time in those 
days, as you can observe 
by the solidity of the abut- 
ments. The tow-path here 
was cvidentl)' on the south 
side, as the top projections 
of the piers are wider on 
that edge. Many traces of 
this old water-way are )'et 
visible. The bed can bo 
traced much of its course 
from New Haven, — where 
the tracks of the Consoli- 
dated railroad now run, — 
through Hamden, Ches- 
hire, Southington, Plain-, 
viUe, Farmington, Avon, 
Granby, and southern Mas- 
sachusetts to Northamp- 
ton, Much of it is over- 
grown with brush, and 
often containing good- 
sized trees; but there are 
stretches of it as clear as 
in the days of its use. Rid- 
ing along the highway 
near its course, we notice the partially filled in and somewhat obscured " ditch, " 
crossing and recrossing the road, or having the latter follow the bed or tow-path 
for short distances. Here and there we find a culvert, and in places the 
remains of locks with the lock-keeper's house near by, still in good repair and 
occupied, as at Granby and Cheshire. The stone-work of the lock at Cheshire, 
near Brooksvale, which was known to the Canal Company as Lock number 12, 
is in almost as good condition as when built — a rare thing to find, for the stone 
has been carted away from most of them for other uses. The course of the 
large feeder built from the Farmington river, and emptying into the Canal a 
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little northwest of here, is very plain, and a part of the feeder-dam can be seen 
at the river in Unionville. " 

We little realize in these days of railroads, what a problem transportation 
was but a short fifty years ago. Land carriage, by all then known contrivances, 
was too costly, and when the Erie Canal was completed and became successful, 
the problem was considered solved. Certainly nothing could be considered so 
suitable as artificial waterways. Canals were proposed from Boston, Dover. 
and Portland to the Connecticut River, and in 1826 there was much talk of im- 
proving the Connecticut River, so as to make it navigable to Barnet, Vermont, 
thus opening to northern New England and even lower Canada, the markets of 
Hartford. New Haven, and New York. 

As this Farmington Canal was put under construction in 1825, naturally 
enough, interested parties wanted the traffic to come this way to Farmington 
and New Haven, instead of the river route to Hartford, and much controversy 
ensued. Surveys and estimates were made by both sides, and petitions were 
presented to the Legislatures of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Ham])shire, 

and Vermont, and aid 
solicited from Con- 
gress. 

\Vc read in the 
histories that the l-~arm- 
ington Canal was char- 
tered in 1822, begun 
in 1825, finished as far 
as Farmington in 1828, 
to Westfield in 1829, 
and carried to North- 
ampton in 1835. The 
canal was begun b)- 
two companies. The 
l-"armington Canal 
Company, from New 
Haven to the State 
'^"'^''" line, and the Hamp- 

shire and Hampden Canal Company, from the State line to Northampton. The 
companie>i were consolidatetl in [826. Ten years later, they conveyed all their 
rights and franchises to another organization known as the New Haven and 
Northampton Canal Company, on the condition that the latter should assume 
the debts. The original stock was a total loss, and the new company put over 
$120,000 more into the business, but was unsuccessful, owing to the expensive 
repairs necessitated by freshets, a long drought in 1S44 which suspended navi- 
gation entirely for a time, and the growing competition of railroads. The total 
sum sunk was over one million, three himdred and seventy-seven thousand 
dollars. The cost of construction was considerable, the most expensive item 
being lockage. There were twenty-eight locks in this .State and thirty-two more 
in Massachusetts. It was estimated that the cost of building a lock was six 
hundred dollars a foot lift, and as there were five hundred and twenty feel rise 
and fall between New Haven and Northampton, the locks alone must have cost 
over three hundred thousand dollars. The remainder of the sum, more than a 
million dollars, was necessary for the building and maintenance for twenty 
years, as the income never came anywhere near paying running expen.ses. The 
heaviest losses were caused by Ireshets. Storms would wash away the banks, 
and were often aided by muskrats making the first opening. 
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" I remember, " said Sir Philip, " that, at one freshet a boat got through a 
breach into the river at Farniiiigton, broke the tow-line, and reached Avon 
before it was stopped. I have been told that two deacons who had a mill-pond 
in Cheshire, complained about the Canal Company taking water from their 
stream; something like tradition states that, on dark niphts, they took a long 
iron rod and tested the bank, which hence often washed away there, and the 
deacons then had plenty of water to grind with." 

"Almost every one who lived near the canal in the days of its use, has an 
incident to relate. One remembers when his father had loaded a hogshead of 
molasses on his cart, the steers became frightened and ran, the hogshead fell 
off and burst, and the molasses ran into the canal. Another tells about his 
father hitching up the team one nice morning, and saying, ' Boys, I must go 

down to the Basin to-day on 
-k»AF very important business, and, 

-<m.'i*Bru,v after you've hoed that seven- 
teen-acre field of" corn, you 
can digpost-holes until chore- 
time. I may not be home 
till after dark.' going away 
without any pangs of con- 
science for the tasks imposed, 
for a quiet day's fishing. 
One man relates how the 
families from Plainville went 
to church by boat to Farm- 
ington, and while the old 
folks were singing psalms in 
front, the boys were trolling 
for bull-heads and catching 
poUywogs from the stern, 
\ Some will tell you how well 
they remember hearing the 
horn and going out to see 
them unload freight at the 
stations. Perhaps they had 
made the trip from up in the 
country, to New Haven on 
one of the packet boats. 
They could go from Plain- 
ville to New Haven in a day 
and made three round-trips a 
week between these places and one round-trip a week from Northampton to 
New Haven. I wel! recall the time when we schoolboys would rush up to the 
storehouse, after a boat had left some freight. It was often sugar or molasses, 
and we each had a .spoon, Sammy Jones was an active boy, usually the first, 
His motto of the early bird and the worm was verified, once, for instead of 
sugar he found out that it was fertilizer : he found it out after his mouth was 
full. Tlie boys learned to swim in the canal in summer, and there was usually 
enough water left in it, in the fall, to freeze and furnish skating in winter, " 

" We can imagine the interest which the people in the vicinity took in their 
only means of freight transportation to tide water. The towns along the route, 
Granby, Simsbury, Avon, Farmington, Plainville. and those further south 
tbuughl their era of great prosperity had come and made preparations. It did 
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help Avon trade, but was not of so much benefit to Farmington, because Plain- 
ville was nearer to the surrounding population of Bristol and Terryville, and 
took that trade. 

" When the canal was opened to navigation, the interest was intense all along 
the line. Bonfires and other manifestations proclaimed the event. One who 
remembers the scene in P'armington writes the following: 'Major Dickinson 
was captain of the James Hillhouse, the first boat on the Farmington Canal. 
When the boat went up the canal, all Farmington turned out to see the won- 
derful sight. On the bridge, at the north end of the town, among many others, 
stood old John North, then some eighty years old; as the boat came along, 
horses covered with ribbons, flags flying, band playing and guns banging, Old 
John North lifted up his hands and said, ■ M)- God. what wcudd orir fathers have 




said ! ' The scenes and e.\citement were similar at all points. Said one old 
lady, ' Who'd a-thonght of a boat going across t!ie great plain ! ' It was 
regarded by some as the fidtillment of a i>ni])hecy made by a foolish fellow who 
had some years before insisted that_the Connecticut River woidd some time 
come down through here. " 

But in spite of ihe money expended, the help from the city of New Haven, 
which voted to pay the company three thousand dollars ]}er year for the use of 
the water, and the Mechanics Bank of New Haven subscribing to $300,000 
worth of stock under a condition of their charter exempting them forever from 
taxation, the Company finallj- decided that the only way to save its property 
from utter loss was to bitild a railroad njjon the line of the canal, and thus save 
grading and acquiring a new right of way. The plan was to build the railroad 
to Plainville and use the canal temporarily the rest of the way; so a few boats 
were left at Plainville and above. 

The railroad was begun in January, 1847, ^"'^ finished as (ar as Plainville 
in January, 1848, but the boat plan did not prove feasible and only a few trips 
were made. Then the boats were sold to the farmers, for small sums, and used 
for chicken-coops and storehouses. The revenue derived from the sale of these 
boats must have gone to swell the proceeds of the sale of the hay from the 
banks and the muskrat-hides — said to be the only sources of profit to the 
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Company. The toll collected from private boats, and the freight receipts of 
their own boats were small, compared with expenses, and they could not hope 
for much, if any, passenger traffic on account of slowness. Just think of spend- 
ing a week to go from New Haven to Northampton and back, — on urgent 
business ! It must have been in gentle sarcasm that they referred to the 
" Raging Canawl " and named one of the boats " Wild-firc. " *' The Rising 
Sun,*' ''Ceres, " and " Henry Farnam " were other names. The "James. Hill- 
house " was built in F'armington, in Pitkin Basin, west of where Miss Porter's 
house now stands. Some of the first boats were built in Clinton. 

And yet those times, between 1825 and 1828 were not so different from 
the present. All was stir and energy. Men were digging ** the Big Ditch ; " 
they \^ere building bridges for the property owners, while the latter were build- 
ing the fencing; for the charter compelled the Company to furnish a bridge to 
every one who owned land on both sides of the Canal. So each man had his 
bridge, many of which were seldom used. The land owners built the fences as 
the cost of them was supposed to be included in the damages allowed by the 
commissioners. And men and teams in this vicinity were busy for some time 
carting stone, — probably from the red-sandstone quarry east of F'armington 
depot, — for these piers and abutments. At other places they were building 
the locks. 

" It was a big undertaking, " continued Sir Philip. " The price of land 
jumped right up, similar to the booms now-a-days when an electric road starts 
through the countr\^ Hut, alas I for those * best laid plans of mice and men I ' 
The general public favored the Canal and opposed the railroads, predicting the 
failure of the latter. What is now the Consolidated railroad had the uK^st bitter 
opposition to overcome at the start. It would never pa\', was the general ver- 
dict. Hut there was monc}' in the Canal. So there prox'cd to be: over one 
and one-quarter million of dollars in it, and no one able to get it out. The 
Consolidated road, I belie\e, is still able to keep gomg in a modest manner, and 
the old, once new. Canal has i)asscd awav. U'cll, bovs, how would vou like to 
have taken a vacation trip on the Canal? " 

" r^irst rate, " said John. 

Hut Hu^^ins onh* miirmin\xl abstractcdU', 

•'The moon in pontic radianrt' shono, 
( )'cr ruined pile and arnicfl tower, 
( )'er lowlv roof and lordlv bower. 
And danied upon the l\arniin*^lon. " 

Ah ! Huggins was dreaming again, or thinking of — who knows? Visions 
of a moonlight night and congenial comj)any are apt to inspire poetic thoughts. 
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In heredity and environment Darwin finds the evolution of man. The 
influence of environment works slowly and with continually diminishing force ; 
while heredity, bein^ the sum of the accretions of uncounted centuries and 
tending constantly to greater fixity in its forms, is well nigh omnipotent in the 
determination of individual character. Darwin's theory is that: 

" (icnimules of innumerable qualities derived from innumerable ancestral sources, circulate in the blood 
and propagate themselves generation after generation. The vastly greater number remain undeveloped, for 
want of favorable conditions and by rea.son of the overmastery of the more potent in the struggle for points 
of attachment. Hence there is a vastly larger number of capabilities in ever)' human being than ever had 
expression, and for ever\' j)atent clement there are cv)untlcss latent ones — the latter counting for naught as 
to the individual. " 

This theory explains that strange phenomenon called Atavism, which is 
forever playing hide and seek in human organisms, — the recurrence of remark- 
able traits or peculiarities of remote ancestors, skipping over the intermediate 
generations, like those streams which sink into the soil and again come to light. 
There are, however, those who cavil at birth-right as a means of determining 
capabilities of a given rising generation or individual of such generation. Even 
so profound a thinker as Thomas Carlyle, in Sartor Rcsaj'tus, says, '* In a 
psychological point of view it is, perhaps, questionable whether from birth and 
genealogy, how closely scrutinized soever, much insight is to be gained. It is 
a wise mother that knows her own child. " 

The theories and speculations of Darwin, of Galton, of Herbert Spencer, of 
Ribot, and others which have been widely circulated among the masses, are too 
well known to need extended mention. According to Galton, we may anticipate 
from the same strain of blood other minds and characters of exceptional power 
and dignity in the future, whenever the necessary conditions shall exist. 

•* Man's natural abilities are derived b\' inheritance under exactly the same 
limitations as are the forms and physical features of the whole organic world, " 
is the axiom laid down by (lalton ; while Ruskin supplements it with this senti- 
ment: 

" I5»^th moral and physical qualities are comnmnicatcd by descent far more than they are developed by 
education and there is no ascertained limit to the nol>leness of ft)rm and mind which the human creature 
may attain by persevering obedience to the laws of ( iod resjiecting birth and training. " 

** How shall a man escape from his ancestors?" asks ICmerson. Like 
begets like; the renal calculus of Montaigne, the historical instinct of St. Simon, 
arc well-known instances. \Mctor Hugo says, "The good humor of Louis XVII 
was inherited from Henry IV." In a school of thirty boys at Stratford-on- 
Avon, William Howitt easily identified **the Shakespere boy" (a descendant of 
Shakespere's sister) by his likeness to the portraits and busts of the poet. ** To 
come of respectable parentage x?^ prima facie evidence of worth, in a belief, as in 
a person, " says Herbert Spencer. 
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Man's traits of all evil sorts come mainly from inheritance, and the most he 
can do is to accept the Divine helps and make himself what he may be. Men 
are like trees ; all are trees, but some are pine, others oak, and still others crab- 
apples, and so they will always remain. Traits of character are not discovered 
until a man is old enough to look within and discover what he is. In childhood 
he suspects nothing and is happy, yet heredity is doing its work. Stripped of 
hereditar}' drawbacks, man with his experience of troubles in life here will be 
better off in the life to come than if he had been born an angel ; he will thereby 
better preserve his personality, and be known by his trials here, in the other 
world. 

Rev. A. J. Gordon, in a sermon at Princeton College, the alvia mater of 
Aaron Burr, said ; 

'* When 1 was here before, 1 wont into the jj^avc-yanl and saw close together the tombs of Jonathan 
Kdwards and Aartm Hurr; and it set nie thinking of the vast gulf between those two careers, one of the 
seraphic life of a soul whose intellect and affections were atlanie with Divine love and holiness; the other, 
estranged from God, g<»ing on from sin to sin till his hands were iml>rued in the blood »»f murder. '' 

And yet these two were of the same blood descent. It is wonderful, says 
a late writer, how much of the grace and culttirc of American society has sprung 
from this root. The same pursuits, continued generation after generation in the 
same families, originally set apart by nattirc for a chosen work, has restilted in a 
heritage of confirmed aptitudes, enlarged mental capacity, delicacy and refine- 
ment of physical organization, manners, sentiments, and tastes: a sort of 
" Brahmin caste in New England" as Dr. Holmes puts it; of which the l^dwards 
family forms a considerable })roportion, and in which it holds a high rank. 

Let us trace back the ancestors of Jonathan ICdwards and of his grandson, 
Aaron Btirr, and endeavor to discover a similitude of tastes and of strains of 
blood to ])roduce two such dissimilar characters. 

On the paternal side, Jonathan Edwards' father was Rev. Timothy Edwards, 
son of Richard, the son of William the emigrant, who was said to be son of a 
Rev. Richard Edwards. Rev. I'imoUu' lulwards was for over fifty }'ears pastor 
of the church at ICast Windsor, Conn., and married Esther, datighter of Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard, son of Anthony Stoddard, of Boston, by wife, Mary Down- 
ing, of notable antecedents. Rev. Solomon Stoddard was pastor of the church 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, and married Estlur, daughter of Rev. John 
Warham, and the widow of Rev. Eleazer Mather, his predecessor at North- 
ampton. * 

Anthony Stoddard of Boston, his father, married Mary Downing, daughter 
of Emmanuel and Lucy (Winthrop) Downing, and sister of Sir George Down- 
ing who was called "An arrant Downing." Lucy Winthrop, the mother, was 
daughter of Gov. John Winthrop of Massachu.setts. 

Rev. John W^arham was from Exeter, England, and was pastor of the 
church at Windsor, Conn., where he died in 1670, afflicted with melancholia, — 
perhaps a sign of insanity, and perhaps not, but at any rate a strain of idiosyn- 
cracy in the blood of the Edwards famih'. 

The Cc)ngregational Church of Windsor, which has proven its claim time 
and again, to be the oldest society of the kind in this country, excepting the 
churches of Plymouth' and Salem, had for the first thirty-five )ears of its exist- 
ence the godly John Warham as its spiritual teacher. As originally organized 
and perfected at Plymouth, England, in 1630, prior to their departure for Dor- 

* Ainon;j the fksccn<l:inis of this clistins;iii>hcd linc.^Kti '»:»>' be named: Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D.; Judge John 
Tnimbull, LL. I).; William William.s, signer <»{ the L)e<laration of Intlepenclence; Hon. John Shcrm.in of our day: Kev. 
Samuel A. Worcester, D. I).; ex-presidcni WiH)lscy of Vale: Rev. R, S. Storrs. I>, D.; Stoddard, the niissionaiy: " (Jrace 
Orecnwooil: " "Susan CiH>lidi;e: " Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward; Itishop Williams; the Rev. Dr. Todd, of New Haven, and 
many others, in male and female lines. We are indebted largely for genealogical and uihcr data herein to the venerable geneal- 
ogist, Geo. Frederick Tutile, of New Haven. 
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Chester, Mass., whence they moved in a body to Windsor, Mr. John Maverick 
had been chosen as Mr. Warham's colleague, but he died before their removal 
from Dorchester. Mr. Warham was thoroughly identified with the material 
development of Windsor, established the '' Old Warham Mill '* and dealt largely 
in real estate in the infant years of the Colony. He was of a strong, active tem- 
perament, but given to melancholia, perhaps through dyspepsia, or mayhap real 
mental aberration. In reference to this matter Cotton Mather in his Magnalia^ 
throws a strong side-light upon the minister : 

" I suppose the first preacher that ever preached with notes, in our New England, was the Rev. War- 
ham, who though he was sometimes faulted for it by some judicious men who had never heard him, yet 
when once they came to hear him, they could not but admire the notable energy of his ministry. But I 
have one thing to relate concerning him which I would not mention, if I did not by the mention thereof 
propound and expect the advantage, of some that may be my readers. Know then that though our Warham 
were as pious a man as most that were out of I leaven, yet Satan often threw him into those deadly pangs of 
melancholy that made him despair of ever getting thither. Such were the terrible temptations and horrible 
buffetings undergone sometimes by the soul of this holy man that when he has administered the Lord's 
Supper to his flock whom he durst not starve by omitting to administer that ordinance, yet he has forborne 
himself to partake at the same time in the ordinance, through the fearful dejections of his mind, which per- 
suaded him that those blessed seals did not belong to him. The dreadful darkness which overwhelmed this 
child of light in his life did not wholly leave him till his death. ' Tis reported that he did even set in a cloud, 
when he retired into the CHorified Society, of those Righteous ones that are to shine forth as the Sun in the 
Kingdom of their Father, though some have asserted that the cloud was disjielled before he expired. " 

Mr. Warham died in 1670 leaving a large estate over which his heirs con- 
tended for some time, and the Court could not decide which of the three wills 
he left was valid ; so his estate was distributed ** according to law. ** Mrs. War- 
ham died worth considerable property, several years later, and had impatient 
relatives who awaited her death ; her will was a peculiar compilation made by 
these relatives and showed her to be of penurious and peculiar disposition ; she 
declares " that she had formerly given her Cousin, Miles Merwin, such a Multi- 
tude that if she had thousands she would not give him a penny. No not a 
pinn's poynt;" she further said that "things were so with her now in regard to 
her long sickness and expense thereupon that she could not tell whether she 
had anything to give away. " 

The origin of the Edwards family is veiled in obscurity, so far as the remote 
ancestors of the American family are concerned. Burke, the heraldist, mentions 
two Edwards' families of Welsh origin, one of which bore on their arms the 
Welsh motto : ** Heb Dduw Dwim Dww Adigon, " which translated means 
" Everything with God, Nothing without God. " The above motto seems 
doubly significant as applied to the American line, with its distinguished repre- 
sentatives. But the story or tradition of the Rev. Richard Edwards is doubted 
by Rev. I. N. Tarbox, a late acute authority, who considered him " too shadowy 
a personage for history." 

The original Edwards attained little prominence in this country, and only 
in his son, Richard, did the family assume any prominence in its early history, 
prior to Rev. Timothy and Jonathan. Richard, only child of William and 
Agnes (Spencer) Edwards was born in Hartford in 1647. Richard Edwards 
was twice married; first to Elizabeth Tuttle, or Tuthill, of New Haven, in 1667, 
when he was aged twenty, and from whom he was divorced in 1691, twenty- 
four years later. He married, second, Mary, daughter of Lt.-Col. John Talcott, 
in 1692. Mr. Richard Edwards had by his first wife six children whom he 
recognized as his own ; and one, the first after their marriage, a daughter, of 
whom there is no trace aside from the record of her birth, whom Mr. Edwards 
did not own as his child ; he was fined by the Colonial Court, for fornication, on 
account of this daughter, but earnestly protested his innocence, and the sub.se- 
quent conduct of the mother would lead to the inference that he was indeed 
innocent of its paternity. Timothy, the eldest son of Richard, seems not to have 
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inherited his mother's propensities, being quiet, studious, and later, a firm, 
thoughtful man at maturity. But through him were undoubtedly transmitted 
many traits inherited from her, which cropped out later in his remote posterity. 
The branch of the Tuttle family from which Elizabeth Tuttle came was erratic 
to the degree of insanity, and is so to a certain extent to the present day. This 
family taint was restrained by the strong will and great spirituality and intellec- 
tual vigor of Rev. Timothy and Rev. Jonathan, only to crop out again in renewed 
activity in the son, (Pierpont Edwards,) and the grandson, (Aaron Burr,) of 
the ** divine Jonathan, " both of whom were profligate, vicious and licentious. 
Mrs. Richard Edwards' brother was found guilty of slaying his sister, by the 
Colonial Court, and executed ; and another sister was found guilty of killing her 
own son, but through the confusion existing at that time, she escaped the 
penalty of the law, — the trouble arising from the usurpation of Sir Edwin 
Andross, — there being in fact no government that could execute her. The 
plea of emotional insanity, or pure insanity, had not then been favored in the 
early courts. The divorce obtained by Richard Edwards was largely grounded on 
insanity. Martha, daughter of Rev. Timothy Edwards, who married Rev. Moses 
Tuttle, of Granville, Mass., was a woman of a very peculiar disposition, and led 
him an unquiet life. She had two daughters who inherited her peculiarities and 
died confirmed opium-eaters, both unmarried. 
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From this rapid sunimar}' it will he seen that Jonathan i'^d wards was ex- 
ceptionally favored in his direct lineage, as he was also in the line of the 
Pierponts into which he niarrictl. His father was a minister for fitt\' }'ears ; his 
maternal grand-father was a minister who married the daughter of a minister, 
widow of another. 

Jonathan I:ldwartls' wife was the daughter of a minister, and grand-daughter 
and great-grand-daughter of others, in the Hooker line. Jonathan Edwards, 
married Sarah Pierpont, the daughter of Rev. James Pierpont, second pastor of 
the church at New Haven by his wife Mary, the daughter of Rev. Samuel 
Hooker, who was son of Thomas Hooker, the founder of the Connecticut 
Colony at Hartford, and called the " light of the Western churches. " So that, 
on his mother's side, Aaron l^urr came of a strong clerical strain, and of emi- 
nently good blood. Rev. Samuel Hooker married Mary, the daughter of Captain 
Thomas Willett, a leading spirit in the settlement of Connecticut, and a sort of 
Miles Standish in that Colony, giving a martial tinge to the blood, added to the 
valorous and brave Thomas Hooker's strain. * 



* Capt.^ Willctt, was of the I^ydcn Pilgrims ai Kennebec where he was sent as agent of the tradini; house, by ihc 
Plymouth Colony: he succeeded Miles Standish, 1647, as commi.ssiv>ner of the military- company at PlynuMnli ami lx:came an 
assistant to the Governor, i66i-'65. He w:ls afterwards twice or tlirec times M.ayor of New ^ <»rk, and died in i( 74. aged 64; 
his grandson, Francis Willett, was prominent in Rhode Island, while his Kf^-'at-Krand-srjn, Col. Marintis Willctt, was like him- 
self, Mayor of N. Y. Ciiy. Capt. Thomas Willett, married Mar>- Hrown, of Khixle Island, daughter of "the worthy John 
Brown, esquire, " ^ ancestor of Capt. John Brown, whose " soul goes marching on. " ) So that it will be seen that a certain 
dominant strain of blood and martial ardor distinguished her ancestr>', together with great tenacity of purtMj.>;e and aggressive 
ideas and practices. 
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Rev. James Pierpont was son of John Pierpont who lived in Roxbury, (the 
ancestor of John Pierpont the poet, the Hon. Edwards Pierpont and all the Con- 
necticut Pierponts, a notable family to-day.) John Pierpont married Thankful 
Stow, daughter of John Stow of Maidstone, Kent, who was nearly related to the 
Antiquary Stow, the ** man of infinite remembrance. " This John Stow came 
over, in 163 1, to Roxbury, Mass., and married Elizabeth Bigg, the daughter 
of Rachel Bigg whose will is among the first recorded in Boston records, a 
descendant of an ancient family in Kent, located there before the Conquest, 
which has held its own for over one thousand years. 

John Pierpont Was son of James Pierpont, of Ipswich, Mass., descended 
from an ancient family whose founder came over with the Conqueror, one 
branch of which attained to the Dukedom of Kingston. The Pierponts were a 
simple, sturdy stock, and not notable in clerical or martial lines. 

The children of the Rev. Timothy Edwards (and of Jonathan as well) 
were widely noted for fine fornls and features, which came, tradition says, to the 
Edwards lineage from the Stoddards. They inherited their clear, fine, expres- 
,sive features from their mother, Esther Stoddard, taking their physical and in a 
great degree their mental proportions from her. Her son, Jonathan, was nearly 
six feet high, and her ten daughters used sometimes to be spoken of as ** Mr. 
Edwards* sixty feet of daughters;" an exaggerated statement, although they 
were remarkably tall. The descendants of all the daughters so far as we can 
learn, were tall, finely-formed men and women, inclined to be spare and some- 
what angular, akin to their uncle Jonathan in this respect. 

The sisters of Jonathan Edwards were well educated and ** early pious, " 
their minds disciplined by classical studies, and possessing many of the accom- 
plishments upon which our modern belles pride themselves. Specimens of 
their drawings, paintings, and needle-work still remain, — rather stiff to be sure, 
but looking probably as well as will the fancy articles of our daughters to the 
third and fourth generation of their descendants. Better remembrances, how- 
ever, exist in the influences which they exerted upon the families into which 
they were transplanted, upon the children which they nurtured, and which is 
still felt by their descendants at this hour. They married into the best families 
in the Eastern States and brought to their husbands the richest dower a wife 
can bring — piety, refinement and intelligence. 

An early attachment was formed between the college tutor, Jonathan 
Edwards, and the beautiful daughter of the New Haven pastor, Rev. James 
Pierpont ; yet we hardly ever think of Jonathan Edwards as a youthful lover 
beneath the sighing elms of New Fiaven, nor of the accomplished Sarah Pier- 
pont as a bashful bride. Her wedding dress was handed down as a relic to her 
grand-daughter, corresponding with our ideas of the plain and simple vestments 
of our* Puritan ancestors; and we can look upon her portrait still and fancy how 
the bride of 1727 looked in her bridal outfit, as she plighted troth to the 
embryo metaphysician. Her dark hair was parted plainly on her forehead, her 
dark eyes hid by long lashes, her cheek pensive and yet mantled by varying 
color, as she stood slight and youthful, before her father, to receive the nuptial 
and parental benediction. Edwards we can see with his calm features, his high 
intellectual forehead, and his quiet reserved manner. At this wedding probably 
met the Hookers, the Mathers, the Stoddards, the Davenports, and many more 
of the descendants of the first Colonists, connected either by blood or marriage 
with the two families. There was the father of President Edwards, a man of no 
mean note, and a scholar and Christian gentlen)an ; there was the mother, a 
woman, refined, dignified, superior to her husband in intellectual endowments, 
and commanding at once affection and respect. The bride's father, the popular 
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and pious Pierpont, of course officiated, and we can not forget the mother, of 
no less patriarchal lineage — r the grand-daughter of the venerable Hooker of 
Hartford, (who had led his flock from the shores of the Atlantic to the healthful 
Connecticut valley, through the untrodden wilderness, with his wife, tradition- 
ally the daughter of Davenport, his first bride, carried this long distance in a 
litter to survive her nuptials only six weeks.) This latter bridal was no less 
auspicious — for it was the union of two equal in circumstances, similar in 
habits, of the same faith and principles : he, calm, dignified, studious, with a 
tinge of constitutional melancholy ; and she a creature of light and gladness, 
warmth, affection, and buoyancy which rose above every care. From the record 
which her contemporaries have kept of her, from the manner in which her 
husband speaks of her, from the traditions still remaining among her descend- 
ants, she may be regarded as the model of a virtuous wife and mother ; she 
relieved her husband from all domestic care ; she instructed her children ; 
she cheerfully met all the claims which a large* congregation made upon the 
time and patience of a minister's wife ; and she gracefully dispensed the liberal 
yet simple hospitality which the New England pastor still delights to show. 
Herself a model of conjugal deference, the spirit of filial reverence was early 
instilled into her children ; and wc can testify to the respect and veneration 
which their children, when themselves aged and feeble, still looked back upon 
the parents from whom they derived their being. They were taught to rise 
when either of their parents entered the room ; never to sit while their parents 
stood, and however they might be engaged in conversation, to stop and remain 
silent while their parents spoke. Such habits would exert a powerful influence 
on a family. These forms arc rapidly passing away from our family govern- 
ment, and in but a few do traces still remain. But it has been thought that the 
principles by which our ancestors regulated their families were too rigid, that 
they exacted too much, and infused into the minds of their children rather a 
servile fear than a wholesome veneration. It might have been so, and the 
family of President Edwards was not altogether an exception ; there have been 
those among his immediate descendants who have felt that the parental influ- 
ence was not so happily exerted as it might have been had the children of the 
family come more into familiar contact with their parents. The great secret of 
domestic influence seems to be to unite firmness with authority and affection 
with kindness, and thus secure both the respect and love of the child ; but this idea 
was not a part of the dominant doctrine of Jonathan Edwards, the rigid discipline 
which he inculcated, perpetuated even to the }:> resent da\' and generation. 

With every abatement which we may be required to make, wc may still 
believe that Mrs. Edwards was both skillful and successful in the education of 
her family. The daughters she lived to educate were intellectual, dignified, and 
pious women. One, the betrothed of Brainerd, soon followed him to an early 
grave and rests by his side, without a stone or inscription, as if it were enough 
for her woman's heart to watch over him while he lived and lie bv him when 
she died. Mrs. Burr was no ordinary woman, and the mother of President 
Dwight will not soon be forgotten. The sons of President Edwards are not 
unknown ; and although their parents were not spared to complete the educa- 
tion of all their children or witness their conversion, a blessing seemed still to 
follow them ; and their descendants still believe that they yet receive rich spirit- 
ual blessings in answer to the praj'crs of those who have so long slumbered in 
their graves. As we have known the scattered branches of this family, we have 
been pleased to note common maxims, habits, and principles, which, like the 
traditions of different nations may be traced to one stock, and which originating 
with their pilgrim ancestors, have been handed down from generation to generation. 

(ri>> BK CUNTINUEU.) 
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A STUDY OF HEREDITY. 

" How the Living Memory of a Dead Man Detected His Crime." 



BY FRANKLIN E. DENTON. 
" Before he was born he had been liviufj for thousands of years." — Renan at Turguen/ff^s Funeral. 

I am wasting with fatal disease. Soon life's candle will have flickered to 
the socket and I shall be — where? Surely, no worse fate can befall mc than 
once did, for I (my personality) was annihilated forever before I was born, and 
forevers are equal. I am dying. Yet what of it? To what do the best of us 
amount? We (individually) are here by the merest chance. Of course, the 
jjace is not. Men are nothing ; man is everything. We arc huddled into a few 
paltry summers and winters, but the coffers of humanity are full of glittering 
centuries. If twenty tandem lives ago some Saxon swain had won another maid, 
where would myriads be ? Where would we be ? Fellows fully as good would do 
our little task, but where these beloved, these infinitely precious selves ? Why this 
all-absorbing 1 , this hub of the wheel of the whole, this insulated cogitation, of which 
Proclus says the universe is the statue? If naught, why seem we of such vast ac- 
count? It may be because every man is, in a sense, all humanity. You and I 
are compendiums of all the buried generations, synopses of all the untravailed 
epochs. We began to breathe with Adam, and our hearts will not wholly cease 
to throb till the last of his sorrowing progeny lies down to his eternal sleep. 

I know you do not deem it wise for me to talk. I know the doctor has left 
express word for me not to do so. But it is only a matter of a little while at 
the most. What odds to the man just dead whether he saw twenty or a hun- 
dred springs? There are a few things I wish to say to you. They are not 
so very important, still I would have you know them before I go. Do not 
divulge them, for others of my blood are yet living. I feel that I can trust you, 
for we have been fast friends from the very morning. 

I am a very unicjuc man. You know this. I am sure you will overlook a 
little egotism from the lips of an old friend so soon to be no more. My 
peculiar power lies in my subjectivity. There are two types of introspectors. 
(All men of mind are introspectors. Their ability is proportioned in their 
capacity for spiritual vivisection). One type, like Shakespere, Calderon, 
Moliere, learn all the world out of themselves. The other, of which Poe, Haw- 
thorne and Byron are perhaps conspicuous examples, learn themselves out of 
all the world. To this latter type I belong. I see backwards. Since I have 
made a study of myself, incessant, indefatigable, is it at all unreasonable that I 
should have learned some things of which others are ignorant, pertaining, it may 
be, as much to them as to me? I am going to tell you a fact, and how I came 
to know it to be a fact. I am very weak. Listen attentively, as neither you nor 
any one will ever know it, should my faltering lips refuse to utter it. 

Now do not deem me out of my head. My mind is fully as sound as your 
own. I have striven to live a pure life. I undoubtedly have done wrong, else 
inconsistent with my humanity, but I never committed a crime. Nevertheless, 
I have suffered remorse. 1 have suffered remorse for a crime that I never com- 
mitted. I know who did commit it, however. His own living memory detected 
him, after he had been in his grave many years. 
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Did you never, perhaps at bustling noon, have a sudden and subtle recol- 
lection of something seeming to have occurred, some time in your career, and 
yet so dim, so vague, it seemed as if it must have been the experience of some 
pre-natal life? Did you never dream of being in places the like of which you 
never saw in your waking hours, and yet they appeared as familiar as if you 
had spent years there? If you have not, you are the first one who has told me 
so. These unrecollected recollections, playing hide-and-seek in the by-ways of 
our beings, Plato would tell you, and Vaughn, and Wordsworth, and many 
minds of poetic cast, that they are the memories of a life we have lived previous 
to this terrestrial one. It is a very beautiful idea, but it has no foundation in 
fact. I will admit that my theory is not so beautiful, but it has this redeeming 
feature — it is based on absolute fact; it is true. I will state it in the form of a 
proposition : These unrecollected recollections, these incomprehensible par- 
oxysms of association, in which something in the heavens above or earth 
beneath reminds us of something we have experienced wc know not when or 
where, arc fragments of inherited memory. Do you hear me? Fragvicnts of 
inherited vieniory. Sleep often materializes these wrecks of remembrance, and, 
when in dreams, wc visit a familiar place unfamiliar to us, the descended im- 
pression some place (native village, perhaps) made upon some ancestral mind, 
revives for the time. 

I cannot remember when I did not, every few weeks, perhaps oftener, 
dream of being in a little village that I never saw when awake. It was a lovely 
village. I love little country-villages, and when I see their white church-spires 
gleaming in the blue and green of the summer distance, I am moved to tears. 
1 abhor the frightful desolation of populous cities, the spiritual Andersonvilles 
of mighty towns. No fairer place was ever roofed by the inverted blue-bell of 
the sky, yet never, save in great sadness, did I somnambulate gentle streets. 
I had wondered why I should so incessantly redrcam this town, but, given as I 
was to hypothesizing, could never weave any satisfactory theory. 

I had a conception of the tow^n onl)' in a general way, but one house 
therein I knew to the minutest detail. I had been in everv room. It was a 
huge, square, undccoratcd house, with three front chamber windows, and one 
small attic window above them, in close proximity to the flat roof. To the left 
of the attic window there was a piece of clapboard gone. Strange that an in- 
significant detail like a broken clapboard should be noticed in a dream. I am 
quite sure that we forget not an\'thing. Wc are coral-reefs of memory, and the 
insects who pile us up are moments. 

Often in the daytime, inexplicable feelings would (lash over mc, in some 
way related to the dream, and whenever I beheld the moon obscured by a 
cloud, a mood of gloom and remorse possessed me — a feeling of defiant des- 
pair, and a feeling as if I had committed some dreadful act mingled in one. I 
had ever supposed that these experiences were -only the taints of insanity that 
haunt even the healthiest and best-balanced minds. 

Until past my majority, no individual took part in my dream. I never saw 
a person in that village until I dreamed one night that I was passing by the 
house. (It was close to the road.) It seemed to be a glorious night in May, 
not far from half-past eight. The air was full of the fragrance of the resurrected 
flowers. The daffodil light of the '* sunken sun " and the spiritual azure of the 
zenith were still commingling like the purposes of loving hearts, while the 
lonely only cloud in all the illimitable heavens was saturated with the pure, 
sweet light of the ascending moon, like an innocent heart with the spirit of 
Jesus. Just as I reached the front of the house the cloud passed directly across 
its disk. Simultaneously, a terrific shriek proceeded from the middle chamber 
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window directly above me, and a female voice exclaimed, (there was something 
in the tone of voice like mine) ** Reginald, you have killed me!" Then, all clad 
in flowing white, she fell from the window at my feet. I caught but one glimpse 
of her features, but enough to stamp their ineffaceable photography upon my 
consciousness. The contour of her face bore a striking resemblance to that 
of mine. Mark this. But I digress. 

Upon waking I tried to formulate some hypothesis as to my diabolical 
vision. It could hardly have arisen from gastric disorders, for my digestion 
was well nigh perfect those days, and I was very abstemious. Then bad 
dreams resulting from bodily ills are usually so incongruous in their extrava- 
gance of horror that their impressions flee with the dark and the stars, but this 
incubus was so consistent from beginning to end that it clung to my conscious- 
ness with all the pertinacity of a noon-day reality. What troubled me most was 
the word Reginald. That was the name of my father, of my poor, dead father, 
who died June 8, 1852, the week before my birth. I had been thinking much 
of him the evening previous, of all my dead mother had told me concerning 
him. I had wondered, in the moonlight, whence he came, what his history, who 
his kin, why silent as a stone about his past, why he came to the town of my 
birth in the night. Perhaps the word Reginald occurred in the dream because 
I had been revolving it in mind before retiring. This was plausible, but I could 
gain no satisfaction therefrom. It would not do. 

Though there was no repetition of the terrible vision, I continued, as usual, 
at intervals, to dream of the same old house, of the chamber windows and the 
attic window above them and the broken clapboard. 

The next autumn — the autumn I was twenty-two — I took a pleasure trip 
into an adjoining State. It was sufficiently leavened with business to cover ex- 
penses, else I coukl not ha\'e taken it. One of the towns that I had to visit 
was that of S . It was off the line of the railroad, and to reach it a hack- 
ride of ten miles was needful. It was a fine region over which I rode, and a 
grander October day never chased the darkness round the world. Nature is 
the most intellectual in autumn, and on that pure, calm, golden day, from the 
archipelago of clouds to the aged flower, from the blue infinity to the gray rock 
that had not moved for an hundred centuries, all things exhaled a beautifully 
awful contemplation. The forests crowning the environing hills ringed the 
horizon with a round sunset. If the soul of Shelley could be made into a day I 
know it would be exactly such an one. The commonplace chatter of the pas- 
sengers, the ener\'ating heat and the snail-like pace of the consumptive steeds, 
tugging us through the dust, had at last lulled me to a semi-doze, when I was 
aroused by hearing a little child of one of the passengers say that we are enter- 
ing town. Looking out, sure enough, there we were, right in the town. Look- 
ing out, I felt my heart leap into my very throat. Why, not fifty feet away, 
loomed the huge, square, undecorated house. There could be no mistaking it, for 
there were the three front chamber windows, the small attic window above them 
in close proximity to the flat roof, and the broken clapboard. I concealed my 
emotion as best 1 could, although the unwonted pallor of my face drew the 
sympathy of one corpulent, motherly old lady, who sat on the seat beside me. 

Reaching the hotel, I registered my name, and was immediately shown my 
room. I was ill. It is a peculiarity of my make-up that any excitement attacks 
my stomach. I ate no supper, but went directly to bed. There was no sleep in 
my eyes, however. I did not sleep a wink that night, but spent it in feverish and 
involuntary hypothesizing concerning the developments of the previous day. 

Bad things are as transitory as good, and the miserable night at length be- 
came a portion of the past. The morning broke cold and foggy. As I stood 
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arranging my necktie, I cast a glance outdoors. — When my eyes fell upon the 
lurid foliage of the maples through the aerial pearl of the fog, a dark theory 
flashed across my brain. Could it be true? If so, it would cast a shadow over 
my future ; but, if so, it would give me a new truth, not new alone to me ; new 
to everybody. I would be the Columbus of it. 

Knowing that the village was the county-seat, after the ceremony of break- 
fast, I went directly to the court-house. Obtaining permission of the proper 
officials, I searched in the records of the town. — On the loist page of a huge 
volume (I never forget isolated numbers and dates), the very legible writing 
informed me that August 5, 181 8, a son was born to Reginald and Mary Rox- 
dale. My father's name was Reginald Roxdale, and he died in 1852, aged 34 
years ; therefore, I was certain that that son was my father, who bore the first 
name of his father. Making further search, I discovered that, in the year 1840, 
Reginald Roxdale cast his first vote. This must have been that son, as 1840 
would have found him a little past his majority. But how could all this 
account for the hideous dream? 

I returned to the hotel. It was fifteen minutes before dinner was ready. 
Picking up a paper in the bar-room — a local one — I thought I would accelerate 
the moments by browsing in its columns. I began at the first one, looking 
through each in order. At the top of the second column of the editorial page 
was an article entitled, "The Crimes of the County," wherein some rural Gib- 
bon discoursed of the demoniac deeds which had stained the annals of that 
county since its settlement. What do you think was one of the facts that I read? 
This: On a moonlight evening in May, 1846, Reginald Roxdale hurled the 
beautiful Helen Morrison, his affianced, from a chamber window of her home on 

Summer street, in the town of S , from the effects of which violence she died 

the following day, and the criminal fled and was never heard of thereafter. It 
>^'as very plain to me now. My theory was substantiated. I had inherited the 
memory of my father. He had destroyed the beautiful Helen Morrison, and all 
his recollections of the affair, even to the aspects of nature at the time, had 
descended to me. Thus did the living memory of a dead man detect his crime, 
after he had been in the grave many years. 

But the strangest of all is yet to come. The article further described the 
girl. — She was the most lovely of maidens for leagues around. Her hair was 
raven-black. Her eyes were large, and dark and lustrous. Her form was 
slight and willowy. I inquired of an old man who sat near me, whom I took 
for the hostler, if he remembered the event. He said he did, related the cir- 
cumstances substantially as I had read them, and told me he had a picture of 
the unfortunate girl. — He asked me if I was a relative of hers. — I told him that I 
did not know that I was. He said that I looked very much like her. In this 
afternoon, he brought to me the picture. Sure enough, she bore a striking re* 
semblance to me. The general configuration of her head was like mine. She' 
had the same Grecian nose, the same development of the forehead between die 
eyes, the same dimple in the chin ! Furthermore, my hair was black, my eyes, 
large and dark, and my form slender. Then the idea flashed across my mindi 
which will be universally true to me until disproven — the first-born of a house- 
hold bears a strong resemblance to her to whom the father should have been 
wedded, the vicissitudes of life preventing ; thus showing that, while the earthty 
nuptials have never been consummated, the spiritual union has. 

But I am very weary, and must sleep a few more hours, before that deeper 
sleep steals over me. Do not divulge my statements. I would that I had 
strength to tell you other weird truths, the knowledge of which must be snuffed 
out with me. 



THE CENTER CHURCH BURVING-CRC^UND AND ITS 

ASSOCIATIONS. 



The old Center burying-groiind contains much honored dust, and this 
paper is written in the endeavor to call to mind some of these forgotten worthies. 
Thomas Hooker, " the Light of the Western Churches, " lies'there, and his suc- 
cessors in the ministry, 
Stone, Haynes, Foster, 
Woodbridge. Dorr, all lie 
under table monuments, 
in tivo rows, not far from 
the gate. Near them rest 
two Governors of Connec- 
ticut, John Haynes, the 
first Governor of the Col- 
ony, and Joseph Talcott. 
Governor Lcetc is also 
buried in the j'ard, and a 
modern obelisk has been 
erected to his memory by 
a descendant. He was the~"-- 
last Governor of the New 
Haven Colony, and the 
first from it, of Connecti- 
cut, elected in 1676. 

As the visitor enters 
the gate he sees before 
him a broken column, 
erected in memory o( 
Jeremiah W.idsworth, the 
friend of Washington, and 
the commissary-general of 
our French allies during 
their campaigns, Mem- 
CF.NTF.R CHiTRCH. bers of his family lie near 

him. Then there are Stanleys, Seymours, Lawrences, Chenevards, Bulls, Good- 
wins, Whitings, Hllerys, Olcotts, and many other names prominent in Hartford's 
history. 

The Wyllysos lie in the center of the ground in unmarked graves, a 
fact significant of family pride quite as much as if they had stones emblazoned 
with heraldic emblems. One of the family is reported to have said that if 
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Connecticut could not remember the Wyllyses without gravestones their meni' 
ory might rot ! 

It is needless to say that many stones bear dates between 1660 and 17CK). 
The oldest is probably that oi Susannah Wolterton, who died in 1662. Among 
the older stones is one bearing the name of John Allyn, who "served his gen- 
eration in the quality of Magistrate and Secretary of the Colony for thirty-four 
years," dying in 1696. "Mr. Secretary Stanley" is also there, whose memory 
has been perpetuated more thoroughly by his recipe for black ink than by his 
modest gravestone. Nathaniel Stanley and John Lawrence, both Treasurers of 
the Colony, sleep their last sleep here. The Rev. Elnathan Whitman and the 
Rev. Benjamin Boardman, " Big Gun of the Gospel Boardman," both pastors 
of the South Church, are buried here. 

Lyon Gardiner, the first Lord of Gardiner's Island, is buried here, having 
died while in Hartford on a visit. Other strangers are buried here, as Dr. 




Langrull. wh.. was drm\ncd in du' ConiKcticul R.vi.r In tho-^e days, when the 
difficvilties of tr,-uis])(irtati(in were so great, penplc were almost universally buried 
where they died. lienrses were not introduced until late in the last century, 
and in the earlier days the dead were borne painfully on biers, on the shoulders 
of their friends and neighbors, often over rough roads, to the nearest burying- 
ground. 

There are many stones in memory of the Lord family, once very prominent 
in Hartford, and .still recalled by the name Lord's Hill, bestowed on Asylum 
Hill by old residents even yet. One of the most notable members of the family, 
though not a Lord by birth, was Mrs. Abigail (Warren) Lord, wife of the third 
Richard Lord, who married for her second husband, kcv. Timothy Woodbridgc. 
She survived Mr. Woodbridgc many years, and was one o( the largest land 
owners in the Colony, and an excellent woman of business. 

Among the many table monuments is one to the memory of John Ledyard, 
Esquire, a prominent merchant, and the ancestor of a distinguished progeny; 
among them, Colonel William Ledyard, murdered by the English ofScer to 
whom he surrendered, September 7, 1781 ; the brave and dashing Light Dra- 
goon, Thomas Youngs Seymour, who figures prominently in Trumbull's paint- 
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ing of Burgoyne's surrender; and the famous African traveler, John Ledyard, 
who made his first essay in voyaging in a birch-bark canoe down the Connecti- 
cut, from Hanover, New Hampshire, to his grandfather's house on the banks of 
the Little River, in Hartford, 

The remains of many who served their country well in the French and 
Indian wars, and in the Revolution, are in this graveyard, and it would be well 
to do for them what has been done in the old cemetery at historic Concord, by 
the Sons of the American Revolution, for those who fought for independence, 
viz: place bronze crosses, suitably inscribed, at the head of each soldier's rest- 
ing place. 

The yard contains the grave of one of Hartford's literary celebrities, Dr. 
Lemuel Hopkins, not only a skillful physician but the author of clever satires, 
social and political. The most famous of these was the " Echo, " a travesty on 
political and current events, written in collaboration by Hopkins, Dwight, Alsop, 
and Mason F. Cogswell. 

A tall gray slab attracts attention. It marks the grave of the fair Maria 
Trumbull, daughter of the second Governor Trumbull, and the first wife of 
Mayor Henry Hudson, who died at the early age of twenty-one. A contem- 
porary poet thus describes her: 

" l.islil as the jjus^iiuot, with fairy ted, 
Maria muves, u'ilh gracelulness replete. 
Artless as truth she seenis — ami utl liestuws 
rhi: modest smile whii'h softens aa she {ii>es. " 

All that remains of what was once goodness, bravery, learning, wit, beauty, 
lies here. Does it not behoove us to preserve carefully these relics, and the 
place where they lie, to see that no vandal disturbs the memorials erected by 
loving hands now dust, and that no desecration of any kind be allowed? 
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Let others sing of states that teem 

With mines in which the gold-veins gleam; 

Of states that boast King Cotton's reign. 
Or vaunt of iron, coai, or grain. 
Aye, singers, sing; sing as you will — 
Connecticut is my song still. 

Thy sons, oh Statt, are men of toil 
That praise thy name, and love thy soil. 
They're humble men, yet courage know, 
And at their country's call they go; 
While bearing arms against the foe. 
The humble man transformed is, lo ! 
Throughout the livelong bloody day 
I-cads in the thickest of the fray. 

What state with you dare boast in wealth 
Of strength, ambition, vigor, health? 
What firmer foot has ever trod 
The path that leads from earth to God, 
Than feel of those who showed the way. 
You taught to love, you taught to pray? 



Connecticut uwn.s honest men : 

Some guide the plough, some hold the pen. 

The world gives some an honored name ; 

Some wear the laurel-wreath of fame. 

Aye, noble state, though others rise 

To dw.irf you by their greaU-r size. ■ 

Yet, on the old red, white and blue, 

The brightest star shines nut for you. 



A VISIT TO MRS. SIGOURNEY. 



BY LOUISE J. R. CHAPMAN. 



A careful appreciative biography of Mrs. Sigourney has yet to be written, 
perhaps it may sometime appear, but it is my light and pleasant task to chat of 
the woman as she appeared to a young friend, to whom she gave graceful friend- 
ship and encouragement. My acquaintance with Mrs. Sigourney began through 
an event conducted by the late Dr. J. G. Barnett, who was her friend and my musi- 
cal instructor. It was Commencement of the Hartford Female Seminary, June 
25, 1857, and Mrs. Sigourney wrote the words which Dr. Barnett used in the 
program, while the writer of " An Ode to Education " was a young woman who 
felt very much honored to appear associated with the celebrated poetess in the 
musical and literary exercises of the day. Mrs. Sigourney was very kind in 
praising my effort, and invited me to her 
home. This was the beginning of a very 
precious e.vpcrience as her devoted friend. 
The many pictures extant in various 
publications represent Mrs. Sigourney as 
a rather large woman. She was small, 
dainty, a perfect picture of sweet woman- 
hood — in her own personality, a poem. 
She always wore soft gowns, quite in the 
modern a;sthetic style, with rare laces about 
her neck. Her jewels, of which she had 
many, were choice, not large, but rare, and 
in her taper fingers she usually carried a 
cobwebby handkerchief. 

The carte dc visite, elsewhere repro- 
duced, was given to me during one of the 
many quiet visits which it was my privi- 
lege to enjoy. It, of course, fails to give 
even a hint of the exquisite tints of her 
complexion, the rare, sweet look in her 
blue eyes, and the soft flaxen curls, which seemed like those of a child, though 
they were then fading into gray. Her love of dress will be apparent, although 
the awkward "fixing" of the photographist has evidently interfered with her 
pretty, graceful poses, and stiffen.ed up her soft, patrician hands, of which she 
was unaffectedly vain. A sculptor once made a model o( her hand, in marble. 
This rested upon a table in the drawing-room. 

She met her friends with a little " curtsy, " and ushered them into her draw- 
ing-room with an air which seemed like that of a tiny princess. There was her 
piano, of old-time style, always ornamented with vases of flowers and bits of 
china and glass and silver bric-a-brac, which the women of that time called a 
" clutter, " but which would have delighted the taste of a collector of to-day. 

She would always take you by the hand and lead you to her favorite sofa, 
upon which were pretty cushions, in silk and embroidery, for which she some- 
times apologized, as it was not the fashion to " loll " three or four decades ago. 
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She was a pronounced blonde, with light curls which were always arranged in a 
becoming coiffure. Her hair was surmounted by a cap, in choice lace, and one, 
which was my special admiration, had wide, pink satin strings, which were per- 
mitted to float at cither side. 

Her voice was low and flexible, and her language simple, but remarkably 
well chosen. One cannot obtain any correct idea of her charm in conversation 
from the stilted manner which she generally assumed when writing. It was one 
of the literary mannerisms of the day, which she quite discarded in speech. 

To be invited to "take tea" with Mrs. Sigournoy was a privilege of which 
any young lady felt proud, and one day in particular remains a most precious 
memory, as I was then enabled to see and know the rare woman as never before. 

Let me give a description 
of the "tea." As wc en- 
tered the dining-room I .saw 
the table. Daintilj-, spot- 
less, even .shining white, 
was the heavy damask. It 
seemed almost bare to me, 
who was not then used to 
the custom of serving in 
courses, but the -ilver was 
shining, the china delicate 
and the glass brilliant. She 
bnwed her head in silent 
blessing, then the waitress 
presented a salver upon 
which to serve the viands. 
This maid was a colored 
woman o( quiet dignity, 
who seemed to anticipate 
every want, to be always 
"alert, but aloof," which, 
MK-- -.u,!.! kMA ^ Mii.H ^]iu:i:r Ho\u-:, Ilowells says, is the most 

desirable trail iu a table waiter. The servant emerged from the shadows o( the 
dimly-lighted room, which seemed so quiet and restful to one who came from a 
home filled with childish voices and merrj' clatter, and placed upon the board a 
silver tureen, from which Mrs. Sigourney — her rings flashing in the candle- 
light — served creamed oysters. After this was removed, came another, more 
massive, of solid silver, which, being, uncovered, showed a'dcHcious dish of 
baked beans, golden brown, and sending forth a most appetizing aroma. The 
poet smiled at me as she served them, saying: " My dear young friend, I have 
always preserved the good old-fashioned custom of having baked beans Satur- 
day night, and I hope you will enjoy them as much as I do. " They were baked 
beans idealized, really made poetical by the manner of their serving, and the 
accessories of pickles and sauces, contained in pretty bits of table-ware, which 
greeted my beauty-loving eyes. 

Her pieces of china did not " match ;" instead, they were of odd and differ- 
ent design in decoration and shape. It was a revelation, for it had not seemed 
possible to use such things to eat from, any " good housekeeper " considering 
her ■' set " spoiled if one piece was broken and could not be' perfectly repro- 
duced. She gracefully referred to the various bits of rare porcelain, saying they 
were gifts, and telling, in the most fascinating manner, of their social history. 
Then the spoons! I wonder where they are now? — if they have been kept 
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together in these days, when our daughters are " collecting" so enthusiastically 
and do tease so witchingly for the rare heirlooms and relics of the past? 

These, with their long handles and queer little bowls, the small tea cups, 
the cream pitcher and sugar bowl, the plates of brown bread and white, the 
succeeding course of quince sauce, raised cake and tiny caraway cookies, the 
whole **tea" seemed so dainty and quaint and "old-fashioned" that it remained 
a memory, of which the minutest details cling to my mind. Now it does not 
seem old-fashioned, but modern, and in the most exquisite taste, and so we 
finally come around again to aesthetic beauty and good taste, which she im- 
ported from the drawing-rooms of England, and made her custom in advance 
of our later education. Could we now possess the brass-mounted, claw-legged 
tables, the />a/>ier-mac/ic covered desks and rare, carved cabinets, which furnished 
her rooms, wc should be rich indeed, but Hartford people then thought them 
queer, and supposed she kept them only because they had been given to her by 
foreign friends and admirers, not realizing their beauty as she did. 

Mrs. Sigourney had been presented '* at court" in England, and among 
her treasures was a diamond bracelet from Queen Victoria. She sincerely ad- 
mired the queen of England, and spoke of her as a good, true ** sister woman." 

She was the peer of any queen, a woman who was in advance of her time 
in literary possibilities, in aesthetic taste, in gracious manners and spontaneous 
heartfulness. She was an honor to the little practical commonwealth, which 
was her native state, an ornament and a blessing to the city which became her 
adopted home. Feeling that she may not always have been worthily appre- 
ciated by the young school of litterateurs ^ and that the present dwellers in 
Hartford should occasionally pause and think of her who left so much that is 
refining and cultivating to them, the writer, who knew and loved her well, offers 
this small flower of memory as a tribute to her matchless personality. 



UNAFRAID. 



(From Harper's Magazine.) 



A dialect beyond our ken, 

The accents of an unknown tongue. 
Life speaks, — this world of passing men 
That is incomparably old 
And sad with sinning manifold, 

Yet, with each morning, sweet and young. 

Yea, sweet and young it is, and plain 

Its meaning, — for a girl's light breath 
r)utwits the wisdom that has lain 
Ix)ng centuries stored in reverend books. 
They doubt and dream ; she, by her looks, 
laughs down the lie of churlish death. 

— Richard E. Burton. 



THE SMALL-POX HOSPITAL ROCK ' 

AT i-akmin(;tun. conn. 



nv JAMKS SHKPAKD. 



Dr. Eli Todd, the first superintendent of the Connecticut Retreat for the 
Insane, was for many years settled in Farmington, and before he began to prac- 
tice there, Dr. Theodore Wadsworth was a practicing physician of Southington. 
The town of Farmington, December I3. 1791, "Upon the petition of Theodore 
Wadsworth of Sonthington and Eli Todd of Farmington, physicians, requesting 
permission of the town to establish and open a Hospital at some convenient 
place within the limits of the town and near the Southington line, which shall be 
approved of by the Authority and Selectmen, for the purpose of inoculating for 
the Small Ptix during the ensuing Autumn, "" voted to grant said petition. 




THE BROWN TRACT. 

On the mountain southeasterly from Farmington, where the trap rock that 
largely composes the mountain itself comes to the surface and slightly projects 
above the surrounding soil, the rock has many inscriptions, representing at least 
sixty-six individuals, together with dates ranging from 1792 to 1794. From these 
dates we may infer that the hospital established in pursuance of this vote was 
near this rock. About fifty years ago an intimate friend of Dr. Todd pointed 
out this rock to a son, who is now living and then told him that Dr. Todd's 
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Hospital was near this rock. There are men now living, who on returning home 
in their boyhood days, after a visit to this rock, remember liearing their father 
tell of incidents of hospital life that happened while he was a patient there. 
Time passed, vegetation flourished, until the rock in its wild seclusion was nearly 
hidden and seemingly forgotten. 

But it was not wholly forgotten ; a few, and only a few now well along in 
years and some who have only recently passed away, have talked about the days 
when their relatives had the small pox there and called to mind the many inci- 
dents connected therewith, how father told of the things that his mother sent 
him and other incidents preserved only in treacherous memories. A few years 
ago that son of Dr. Todd's friend determined to rediscover this rock, although 
he had not seen it for nearly fifty years. His first efforts were unsuccessful, but 
at length he found it, nearly covered with turf which he rolled away, and again 
brought to light many of the hidden inscriptions. Hunters from New Britain 




strange conjectures as to its 



soon found it and the ]ia[)crs were full < 
significance. 

Following the old nioiuitain road that runs from Farmington to New Britain 
and passes a little to the cast of Will Warren's den, keeping on by the summit 
over the eastern slope of the mountain until about one hundred and fifty feet 
lower than the summit, we come to an abrupt angle where the road turns 
easterly, as shown in our illustration of what is locally known as the " Brown 
Tract. " Elias Brown lived here for many years including the years inscribed 
upon the rock. Here, leaving the road and entering the field through the grassy 
path between the cedars, in continuation of the Farmington arm of this angle in 
the road, passing by the old cellar hole half hidden amid the clustering lilac 
bushes at the right, and continuing on through the bushy pasture, we reach a 
little brooklet in the edge of the woods when the path soon forks, and between 
its two branches is " hospital rock. " Cedar trees were growing on its margin, 
but they have been overturned to peel their masses of roots from the rock in 
order to lay bare inscriptions which nature had concealed. Our view of the 
rock shows some of these overturned trees and the surface on which most of 
the inscriptions appear, although on too small a scale to show the carving. 
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The work is mostly well done and appears to have been made by f 
of tact or by those skilled in the use of hammer and chisel. One 
shows a group of six names just as they appear on the rock, and these v 
name of Kdward Hooker also shown by a cut, represent the average s 
inscription. We also show the name of Salmon Clark in the ground s 



Lemjra \XA 



JNORXON__ 

HITMAN 20 



ICaler Dacon 




AhOXCy HART Act 22 
/Anson Curtiy Ace: 21 \7^4' 



the house — like figure which borders it, while John C — ■ — appears tucked ai* 
in the attic. John's surname cannot be determined although faint traces of tl 
letters after the " C " appear. It is difficult to say whether or not John's natR^ 
is a part of the original plan, but evidently a trespasser left the initials " W. H.^ 
with the "W" just outside the roof and the " H " within it, before the wo: 




Ldward Hooker 



ACED NINE 



17^-1 



I "John. " We omit this trespa.ssing H from oufjI 
J cut as not belonging to the original design. Th^" 
1 most elaborate inscriptions are those showing tile's 
' name of J. Bronson in several forms, two of which'U 
v..-.r.-r.,..„,„ ....... .,..,^„,r, ,^^^ JUiistrated. It is not at all probable that such fl 

lettering could have been by Hronson himself who was then only ten years oldr j 
Many other names arc duplicated on the rock, both in full and by initials. ThtJ 
following is a full list of the names and initials in so far as they arc legible, ex- 
cluding duplicates, and all initials that correspond with the full names and ages'^ 
elsewhere given. 

Kesin AUv.ml. II. 'I'lmiilliv .\n»>\ 
.Shubael Brownson, age g. \. Iln 
age 29, Oct. 1794. 

Cyrus Curti^ age lo, Ocl. 1794. Kcltetca Cuili», .Ve, »5 y. 'llii™ Cacia, 18. .^nwJnLu 
1794. SRlmon Clark, age aS, 1702. Sally Cowle«, 33, T. Cowles, 1^94. CUrammi'l Cnwlcs, 

Cowlei, 10. Daniel CiMnwell, ("i, C^iwle. Chester Case, 'nmothv I.—, John C . 

I- D. D. D. 

Euiiicr Gkiitioii. 2;, Xnii^y (.Icasfiii. 
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!s>^s. 



I I CI tiVJMai 



Jw BRoN30N 

Enter a ^l^charj fr^the 

Smtfl-Pox Hospital 




ONK-FOIRTH ACn Al. SIZK. 



Edward Hooker, aged nine, 1794. Sally Hooker. Wm. Hooker, 1792. John Hull, 23, 1793. Peter 
Hull, age 18, 1794. George Hull. Amos Hull. Nimrod Hull. Amos Hawley, age 20. Aroxcy Hart, 
age 23. P. H. Zenas Hart. 

Amasa K . M. K. S. L. 

William Mathews. Anna Mix, 10, 1794. Betsy Mix, 12. 

Mary A. Norton. R. S. Norton. (Reuben.) Nathan North, 15, 1794. 

M. C. Pitkin. James Richard, age 10, 1794. Timothy Root, age 12. Roxana Root, 18. S. R. 

L. R. 1794. 

Luther Seymour, of Hartford, Ct. 22. Anne Street, 19. A. S. 24. Abigal Scott, age 26. 1794. Norris 
Stanley, age 20. A. Stanley, 1793.J. B. R. Samuel Scott, October 1794. Age 21. P. Stanley. 

I^mira Whitman, age 26. R. W. 16. C. W. Amos Wilkinson, Age 16. 

There are various figures, borders, and embellishments which we can neither 
show nor describe, and the numerals i to 35 inclusive are strung in a continuous 

row across the rock, excepting where the rough sur- 
face caused the sculptor to skip a space. For the 
] same reason blank spaces appear in many of the 
inscriptions. 

In these days of vaccination and anti-vaccina- 
tion, inoculation for small pox is not a familiar subject. 
For over four thousand years small-pox was unknown, 
the first known cases having appeared in the sixth 
century. A person once having it is generally pro- 
tected for life against a second attack, but not always, 
as cases have occurred where persons have had it 
three times. Formerly it proved fatal to about one- 
fourth, or one-fifth of all who were attacked. Inocula- 
tion is the introduction under the cuticle of a minute portion of the virus of the 
real small pox. and it is remarkable that when thus communicated the disease 
is far less violent than if communicated by natural contagion, and yet a second 
attack after a person has had small-pox by inoculation is as improbable as in 
cases where persons take the disease in any other way. When taken b\' inocu- 
lation in some retired hospital, every thing could be 
prepared for, and the physician in charge could begin 
with the proper treatment without waiting for symptoms 
upon which to base a diagnosis and without any liability 
of making a mistake. The mortality was rarely greater 
than one in six or seven hundred, and no doubt, with 
young people as shown by the ages given on the rock, '*^'^-''*'^ ^^^ ac iial size. 

the danger of fatal results was very small. Danger was also largely avoided 
by selecting the cooler months, the heat of summer being one of the condi- 
tions that greatly enhance the terror of the disease, It was for this reason 
that the vote of permit was not to take effect until *'the ensuing autumn" and 
that in other permits it was " provided that no person be allowed to take the 
infection after the 12th day of May next." The operation was introduced into 
Europe from the East by Lady Mary VVortley Montagu and was first per- 
formed in London in 1721. 

Probably most or all of those whose names appear on this rock came to 
Dr. Todd's Hospital for inoculation. This was from two to four years before 
Dr. Edward Jenner learned that those who caught the cow pox by the act of 
milking disea.sed cows, were supposed to be incapable of taking the small-pox, 
and acting on this clue, he performed vaccination upon a human subject for the 
first time in 1796. The protective influence of vaccination cannot be greater 
than that of the small pox itself, nor that of inoculation, both of which are 
sometimes ineffectual. Mr. Erastus Scott, of F'armington, had small-pox by 
inoculation and when in after years, while as one of the selectmen, he had to look 
after a small-pox patient, he caught the disease again. He recovered, and lived 
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many years after this second attack, but he first gave the disease to one of the 
other selectmen, Mr. Stanley, of Plainville; yet Mr. Stanley had been success- 
fully vaccinated in his youth and in after years he had been repeatedly 
vaccinated with no effect. A vaccinated person having the varioloid may 
communicate by contagion the most virulent form of small-pox. For a 
number of years Dr. Jenner*s practice was not looked upon with that favor 
with which it is received by modern school boards, and so, not only in the last 
century, but in the beginning of the present century, the only known preventative 
was by inoculation. 

The dread of the disease was then so great that those who had the means 
were willing to undergo the trials of banishment from society for a time, to take 
small-pox by inoculation, rather than be exposed to its natural ravages. 

It is not probable that this rock marks the site of the hospital which would 
not have been located so near Mr. Brown's house nor even so near a frequented 
public road. This old road was then the only road over the mountain between 
New Britain and Farmington. Mr. Adna Hart of New Britain, now ninety-one 
years old, says he has known the site of the hospital for eighty years. He 
points it out as on a little knoll about one-third of a mile southerly from the 
rock. There are probable traces of a building here and by the brook; a little 
east are plenty of good springs, while all the surroundings indicate that this was 
just an ideal place for a hospital. Although it is now covered with hemlock 
trees of considerable size, it was an open lot when Mr. Hart first knew it. 
Tradition says that there was a flat rock which was the meeting-place of the 
hospital attendants and messengers from the town, who frequently came with 
supplies and to take back messages, and perhaps some convalescent patient. 
One who remembers many incidents of the hospital as told him in his younger 
days, conjectures with reasonable probability that this inscribed rock is the 
traditional meeting-place. September, 1792, is the oldest date on the rock and 
what discharged patient, when waiting for the messengers from town and seeing 
the name J. Bronson inscribed on the banner and emblazoned with the battle- 
axe and eagle, could resist saying to the skillful carver, ** please put down my 
name;" and thus, no doubt, if all the inscriptions there could now be read, we 
would find the names of nearly if not all of the patients treated at this hospital. 
From 1792 to 1794 may have been the only years that the hospital was in use. 
For various reasons they changed from place to place and there were many 
other places for inoculation. At least three permits to establish such hospitals 
were voted by the town of Farmington within the ten years previous to grant- 
ing the permit for this hospital. 

Various private correspondence shows the existence of such places near 
Farmington in 1798 and 1799. One letter says "Fanny and Julia Cowles I 
believe will come out of the pest house this week a Saturday or Monday." 
Another says '* J. Grand, S. W. and L. N. and M. A. S. are going to have the 
small-pox to Ben Sweet's. They are a going to-morrow and Mr. Thomas 
Smith's wife and Col. Norton's wife too. Ben is not a going to take any boys 
or men." A young man writes to a friend that **The young girls here are all 
in the pest house. I have been up to Goat Pasture to see them. They are as 
thick as toads after a rain. Nancy Hooker and Fanny Cowles have it the 
hardest but they will all do well I believe." The writer of this letter must have 
had the small-pox in some way or he would not have dared to make this visit. 
•• Goat Pasture " was farther to the north than is our hospital rock. 

Many have supposed that the names on this rock were those who had died 
of the small-pox, but this is a great mistake. Every name on the rock is that 
of a person who was living when the name was placed there. Norris Stanley 
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lived to own ships which were captured in the war of 181 2 by Algerian pirates, 
and still later to receive from the United States an indemnity therefor amount- 
ing to a large sum. These names represent the best of families and were mostly 
from Farmington, New Britain, Kensington and Southington, while Luther 
Seymour, the only one whose '* residence" appears on the rock, was from Hart- 
ford. They were mostly children and young people, only one age being recorded 
as over thirty and the fact that this person was a woman, indicates that some 
one else put down the name and age. Eunice Gleason is recorded as twenty- 
seven, but she had no reason to conceal her age as she was already a married 
woman. A small-pox hospital would seem a strange place for courtships, but 
I am informed that at least three marriages resulted from acquaintances formed 
there. 

Among the living representatives of those whose names appear on the rock 
I may mention Commander Edward Hooker of the U. S. Navy, now of Brooklyn, 
New York, and his brother, John Hooker of Hartford, who married Isabella 
Beecher, both children of hLdward Hooker of the rock. His brother William 
Hooker, also of the rock, was the Dr. William G. Hooker who died in New 
Haven Sept. 19, 1850, leaving highly respected descendants. There are many 
others on the list whose subsequent history is more or less known, and which 
may be further pursued with pleasure by those who are especially interested. It 
is also not improbable that by turning back from the rock more of the over- 
growing sod, or by a closer study of the surface now exposed, still other names 
may be discovered. 

X A 1 TRE POEMS. 

I'.\' JOHN K()>SI IKK. 

skc'kkts. 

The west wind knows what the birches say. 
And the robins listen every da\' ; 
You and I, indeed, may never know 
Whether they murmur of weal or woe. 

And who has caught the speech of the waves, 
In the depths of sounding ocean-caves? 
Have the strange wild sea-birds stopped to hear 
A message unknown to mortal ear? 

But, farthest of all, beyond our ken, 
Are hid the unfathonied souls of men ; 
And none there are who may read aright, 
Save He who fashioned in love and might. 

FIRST LOVK. 

A sunny dawn that lights the field and wood ; 

A village street, a bridge above the brook. 

Whereon a maiden stands, with happy look. 

As one whose thought foreshadows naught but good. 

And this is all — for more I would not pray, 
Since from that time my wistful gaze was bent 
Upon this scene, and rested well content, — 
It has lent grace and gladness to my day ! 
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The history of modern aiia-'sthenJa has been given to the world by many 
writers, (or both medical and literary mafjazines, as well as through the news- 
papers, in such a careless, ignorant, and nntriithfnl manner, that it is not to be 
wondered at that the public is befogged and uncertain as to who should be 
given the credit and honor as the discoverer. A true and concise statement of 
a few (acts, that tell o( the discovery, and by whom it was made, will no docbt 
be of interest at this time, as the dental profession of the country has recently 
held commemorative exercises in 
honor o( the fiftieth anniversary of 
the discover)-, December II. 1844, 
by Dr. Horace Wells, a dentist, of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

In looking up the records of 
the contm-ies we find mention of 
\arious medicines that have been 
used Jor the purpose of rendering 
(latients insensible to pain during 
surij^ica! operations. Homer men- 
tions the an;esthetic effects of nepen- 
the. Dioscorides and Pliny allude 
to the use of mandragora. Lucius 
.\puleius, who lived 125 A. D., and 
M-hose works «ere [Miblished in tbe 
Imirt.enth century, says that "if a 
man has tci have a limb mutilated 
or burnt, he may take liaK an ounce 
of mandrai^ora wine and whilst he 
sleeps, the member ma\' be cut off 
without i)aiii. " A Chinese physi- 
cian who liveo in the third century, 
named Hoatho, g.-ivc his patients a 
[(reparation of hemp, whereby they 
were made insensible during surgi- 
orific effects of mandrake are mentioned by Shakes- 
naughts the composition of which is not given. It is 
on record that the ancient Chinese, Greeks, and Scythians used preparations of 
mandragora and hem)> with some success during surgical operations; but their 
preparation and use were abandoned. For centuries, opium and alcoholic stimu- 
lants were the ()nly agents that the surgeons could rely on, to help their patients 
endure the pain of an operation. 

.After the discovery of nitrous oxide gas by IJr. Priestly, Sir Humphrey 
Oavy made a series of exj)erimcnts, the results of which were published in 1800, 
in his volume of " Researches in Nitrous Oxide Gas. " He states that April r i. 
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1799, he made his first inspiration of pure nitrous oxide gas, and for a year 
after, he made an exhaustive study of the gas, and also many experiments 
with it, both on himself, and medical and other friends. He states on page 276 
that one day while suffering 'pain, caused by cutting a wisdom tooth, he found 
that while breathing the gas, he got relief from pain. He also says that he once 
imagined that the pain was more severe after the experiment than before. On 
the last page but one of his book, he made this suggestion : " As nitrous oxide 
gas appears capable of destroying physical pain, it may probably be used to 
advantage during surgical operations, in which no great effusion of blood takes 
place. " 

The closing paragraph in his book states ; " That pneumatic chemistry in its 
application to medicine, is an art in infancy ; weak, almost useless, but apparently 
possessed of capabilities of improvement. To be rendered strong and mature, 
she must be nourished by facts, .strengthened by exercise, and cautiously directed 
in the application of her jjowers by rational scepticism. '* Many of the famous 
surgeons of luiropc mvist have been more or less familiar with his published 
work, yet there is no record that any surgeon 
dared to act on his suggestion or that any one had 
confidence enough in his statement to advise any 
sufferer to do so. Sir Humphrey Davy lived (or 
many years after the publication of his book, attain- 
ing both wealth and distinguished honors, and it is 
only fair to presume that he did not even think 
that he had made a great di-;covery, for if he had, 
he certainly would ha\'c put it to a trial. 

The anxiety that oppressed the surgeon was 
in no way lessened by the suggestion of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and the dreaded operating day at the 
hospital often taxed the moral and physical cour- 
age of the surgeon to a greater degree than it did 
the agonized yet hopofiil patient that awaited the 
operation. ft was onlj- a few years previous to 

1844. that the celebrated French surgeon, Velpeau, "■ [jvEn.iN HARTFoRa 

published the following hopeless statement in his 

work on surgery : " To avoid pain under incisions is a chimera, which is no 
longer pursued by any one. A cutting instrument and pain in operative sur- 
gery are two words, which never present themselves separately to the mind of 
the patient ; and of which he must of necessity admit the inevitable association. " 
This statement was accepted by many as authoritative and final ; and the few, 
who still hoped that some agent would yet be foimd that would lessen the 
horrors of surgical operations, were looked upon by the majority of surgeons 
•IS idle dreamers; and for this reason, every surgeon was ambitious to rank as 
a rapid operator: "The quicker the surgeon, the greater the surgeon," was 
the professional and popular belief during the first half of the present century. 

Fortunately the number of severe surgical cases are comparatively few, while 
we all know that every member of the human family, sooner or later, must submit 
to having one or more teeth extracted. As the demands for dental operations 
were of daily occurrence, the dental practitioner had constant evidence that all 
patients showed more or less fear and dread of the operation, and the great need 
for some safe agent to give relief, was constantly impressed on the mind of the 
dentist. 

We have the testimony of Linus P. Brockctt, M. D., of Hartford, Conn., 
that in the summer of 1S40, while conversing with Dr. Wells, he found him 
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deeply impressed with the idea, thai some discovery, would yet be made by 
which dental and other operations might be performed without any pain. For 
forty-four years medical and chemical professors, and popular lecturers were 
experimenting with the gas; and not one of them caught the idea, or dared put 
to the test the suggestion made by Sir Humphrey Davy in 1800. 

Professor G. Q. Colton gave a course of lectures on chemistry and natural 
philosophy in Hartford, early in December. 1844. To popularize as well as 
amuse the audience at these lectures, the exhibition of the effects of laughing- 
gas on willing subjects was made a special feature of the entertainments. Dr. 
Horace Wells, well known in Hartford as a skillful dentist, attended with his wife 
the lecture given the evening of December 10th, 1844, Dr. Wells inhaled the 
gas: the effect not being as ])leasant as his wife wished, for she reproached him 
on the way home for taking it, and making himself ridicnions before a public 
assembly. Dr. Wells went to that lecture to sec, hear, and learn. He inhaled 
the gas, and subsequently watched its effects on others. The exciting incident 
to him at the entertainment was when i\Ir. Sanniel A. Cooley, a well-known 
Hartford citizen, gave a lively exhibition ni the effects of the gas by running 
and jum))ing about, and falling, striking his legs against the wooden settees, and 
acting a])parently perfectly iniconscious of possible 
■ ,-.;, danger. .After the effects 'of the gas had passed off, 

^» ' Dr. Wells asked him if he was not hurt, and he replied 

^~'~ that lie did not know it at the time, but on looking at 

^|j^^— ^ his legs ioiMul them bleeding from the injuries he had 

A ^^^2 * . received. Dr. Wells turning to :\Ir. David Clark said, 

m ^^^Sk M^ " I believe a man by taking that gas. could have a 
X ^^^^^k ^^ X-y^Ah extracluil or a limb amputated and not feel the 

^^^^^^^^B Hef<>re Dr. Wells asked 

^^^^^ ^^m I'rofcssiM- Colton whetiur one could inhale the gas, 
^^^^^^ ^^W and ha^'e a tooth extracted without feeling any pain, 

^^^^^^^r and he replied that he liad not given the subject any 

^^^"^ , tli'Hight, tiiat he had been giving the laughing-gas for 

■ ' ■ o\ir a \eai-. and such an itiea had nut occiirred to 

him and he could not expriss an npinion. Dr. Wells said that he was inclined 
to try the experiment on himself, and ha\e a troublesome tooth extracted if he 
would bring a bag of the ga>. to his office the next dav. I.ate that evening Dr. 
W'clls called on Dr. Kiggs't.. tell him of his experience at the lecture, and that 
Mr. Cooley had injured himself and was not conscious oi it ; adding. ■' if he did 
not feel pain, why cannot the gas be used in extracting teeth. " A long discus- 
sion followed as to whether it would be right, or safe, (or them to make such a 
trial, with possible danger to health and life ; but Dr. Wells was so confident and 
fearless, that he agreed to take the gas and have a tooth extracted the next day 
if Dr. Riggs would perform the operation,. As requested. Prof. Colton the next 
morning brought a bag of the gas to the oftice of Dr. Wells. There were present 
Drs. Wells and Kiggs, and as onlookers a Mr. Colton and Mr. Cooley, the star 
performer of the night previous. 

Dr. Wells sat down in the operating chair, took the bag into his hands and 
at the possible risk of his life, inhaled the gas until he was insensible, when Dr. 
Riggs e.xtractetl an up[»er wisdom tooth. Dr. Wells remained unconscious a 
short time and on recovering exclaimed, " I did not feel it so much as the prick 
of a pin;" '" A new era in tooth pulling. " " It is the greatest discovery ever 
made, " and other remarks of a similar nature, being perfectly delighted with his 
successful experiment. It was at his own suggestion and desire that he dehberately 
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took the gas. and its value as suggested by Sir Humphrey Davy in 1800, 
was proved a certainty Dec. i itli, 1844, when the first surgical operation was 
successfully performed on Dr. Horace Wells while under its influence. On that 
day Modern AntEstkesia was given to the world, and nitrous oxide gas proved to 
be a blessing to suffering humanity and the forerunner of all other amsthetics. 
We have the testimony of Dr, J. M, Riggs, " that we were so elated by the 
success of this experiment that we turned our attention to the extraction of 
teeth by means of this agent, and continued to devote ourselves to this for sev- 
eral weeks almost exclusively." With ample evidence to substantiate his claim, 
a few weeks later, in January, 1845, Dr. Welts went to Boston to make generallj' 
known and to demonstrate his great discovery. He obtained permission of the 
elder Dr. Warren to address his class in the medical college, and at the close of 
his remarks he gave the gas to a boy and extracted a tooth. The boy made an 
outcry and the students hissed and cried humbug, although the boy on recover- 
ing said he did not know when the tooth was drawn. The first and only trial 
allowed Dr. Wells was denounced as a failure. If the surgeons of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital or any of the medical and scientific men of Hoston or 
the country ever knew of the suggestion made by Sir Humphrey Davy, they 
evidently had forgotten it, or had no faith in his state- 

®Dr. \Vm. T. G. Morton had been a student of 
dentistry with Dr. Wells in 1841 and 1842, but was 
living in Hoston and renting an office of Dr. Charles 
T, Jackson. These gentlemen tried to dissuade Dr. 
Wells, having no faith in his statements, and advised 
him to give up the use of the gas. Dr, Jackson, noted 
then as a chemist, treated the subject as increduously 
as did the surgeons and students, calling it a hum- 
bvig. That a dentist from a country town could 
appear in Boston, and announce to the world that he 
h.id m.ide such a grand discovery, was not to be 
credited, and Dr. Wells soon learned that not one of 
the infJuential medical or scientific men of Boston 
TiR M RKT.s could be induced to interest themselves in investigat- 

ing the properties of the gas, or to assist him in any 
way while he remained in that city. They preferred to hiss and cry humbug 
rather than to give Dr. Wells a second chance to prove the value o( his dis- 
covery. Dr. VVclls returned to Hartford, disappointed and discouraged at the 
lack of interest shown by the medical profession and especially at their ignoring 
the testimony which he offered, of reputable citizens of Hartford who had had 
operations performed painlessly, while under the influence of the gas. 

In the Boston Maiical and Snrs^ical Journal of June i8th, [845, there 
was an article written by P. W. Kllsworth, M. D., of Hartford, Connecticut, on 
the " Modus Operandi of Medicine," in which he states. " that the nitrous oxide 
gas has been used in a number of cases by our dentists and has been found to 
perfectly destroy pain and no unpleasant effects follow its use." The unjust 
assumption of the Boston surgeons, that he had made a complete failure in the 
single experiment allowed him, and their contemptuous treatment of him and 
his claims gave a set-back tor two years to the general introduction of surgical 
ana;5thesia, and millions of sufferers were deprived of the use of a safe 
anesthetic for nearly twenty years. At this time Hartford had no hospital or 
medical journal to push the introduction of this discovery, and for a time Hart- 
ford people alone realized that such a discovery had been made. 
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Dr. Wm. T. G. Morton, while studying dentistry, lived in Farmington, 
Conn,, and made frequent visits to Hartford as a student to recite to Dr. Wells. 
He was present when Dr. Wells gave his demonstration before the surgeons and 
class in Boston, and had frequent talks with him while he remained in the city. 
During the summer of 1S45. he visited Hartford and called with Dr. Wells on 
Dr. Riggs to talk about the gas and he wanted them to give him some, and tell 
him how it was prepared. Dr. Wells referred him back to Dr. Jackson, who he 
said could prepare it for him, or tell him how it should be done as he knew all 
about it. In the summer of 1846, Miss Elizabeth Williams, of Hartford, met 
Dr. Morton in Stafford Springs, Connecticut; learning that he was a dentist, 
she told him lier experience with the gas and that Dr. Wells had extracted a 
tooth for her on the 6th of March, 1S45. He asked her about the effect and 
operation of the gas, and gave no intimation to her that he had any knowledge 
of the gas, or any other anesthetic, Drs. Wells, Riggs and Terry continued to 
give the gas in their practice with success, and they were greatly surprised, 
when they learned that Drs. Jackson and Morton were heralded in the Boston 
papers, in the fall of 1 846, as the discoverers and inventors of a compound which 
they stated, by breathing into the lungs, induced so deep a slumber as to enable 
them to perform the most painful surgical operations with entire unconscious- 
ness on the part of the patient. Dr, Morton made his so-called discovery. Sep- 
tember 30th, 1846, when he extracted a tooth for Mr. liben. Frost, while he was 
under the influence of his pretended compound. Soon after he called on Dr. 
Warren, who arranged for him to test his compound, on the 16th of October, 
when he made his first experiment at the hospital in a surgical case. Boston 
surgeons were at last convinced that annjsthe.sia had been discovered, and Bos- 
ton men were the discoverers. The managers of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital were now ready to claim for their institution the honor and credit of 
first demonstrating this great fact to the world, and Boston surgeons, Boston 
newspapers, and the public, were now very much interested and only too ready 
iind anxious to assist the assumed discoverers in introducing their pretended 1 
discovery, and advising its use in general surgery. 

The possible money value that might accrue to them from a vigorouf.'l 
pushing of the discovery, set the doctor and dentist to figuring out futures, am' 
they decided to take out a patent, which was applied for October 37th, i84$,-1 
Before the patent was granted. Dr. Jackson, fearing he might be censured, or evefl J 
expelled from the Medical Society, if he took out a patent, made an assignmeitt: \ 
which apparently gave to Dr. Morton all his right, title, and interest in the then 
assumed invention ; but for which act he obligated Dr. Morton to pay him ten 
per cent, of all he made out of it, and later on, through his counsel, he demanded 
twenty-five per cent, of all the profits both at home and abroad, which Dr, 
Morton refused to give. The patent was granted Nov. I2th, 1846, circulars were 
sent out with the names of Drs. Jackson and Morton as the discoverers and 
inventors of a compound that later proved to be the well known fluid, Sulphuric 
Ether. Agents were sent out to sell rights. The doctor, dentist, or anybody 
qualified or not, who would pay the price could buy the right to use this wonder- 
ful and powerful agent. The scale of prices being : for cities of over one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, two hundred dollars; fifty thousand and under, 
one hundred and fifty dollars; cities, under five thousand, thirty-seven dollars, 
for seven years, the life of the patent. Soon after there was a bitter controversy 
between the Boston discoverers, and the public then learned that each one 
denied that the other had any just claim for the credit of the discovery. 

Late in the year [848 chloroform was introduced by Prof, James Y. Simp- 
son, M. D., of Edinburgh, Scotland, and that for a time seemed to supplant 
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Sulphuric Ether. Drs. Jackson and Morton from the start had persistently stated 
that nitrous oxide gas was a failure and that it was not an anaesthetic. The 
death of Dr. Wells, January 24th, 1848, left the field open for them, and as the 
new agent, chloroform, was making a successful record, it soon became so popular 
that the use of the gas was given up and by many forgotten. Hartford had no 
medical schools, hospital surgeons of national reputations, or professional 
journals, to compete with Boston, while all these influences were freely given to 
aid the Boston claimants in their attempt to rob Dr. Wells of the honor and 
credit of his discovery. Boston influence aided them in their successful appeals 
to the rich, and the profession for remuneration ; and Boston money helped 
them, in wining and dining a memorable lobby influence in its attempts to get 
through Congress a bill granting them one hundred thousand dollars, for the 
use of their pretended discovery by the Army and Navy. Through the efforts 
of the Hon. Truman Smith, United States Senator, and the members of Con- 
gress from Connecticut, the passage of the bill was defeated. 

The surgeons and the public were soon convinced that chloroform and 
ether were uncertain and dangerous agents. The frequent deaths reported, and 
the ill effects that often followed their use, caused a feeling of dread on the part 
of both patient and operator so that comparatively few cared or dared to risk 
taking or giving either of them. From 1848 until 1863, the longing for a safe 
aucxsthetic was universal. Again, Professor Colton appeared before the public 
as a lecturer and exhibitor of laughing gas. In his lectures he related the his- 
tory of the discovery of an<tsthesia by Dr. Wells, and after his lecture in New 
Britain in 1862, he gave instructions to Dr. R. C. Dunham, and he introduced 
the use of gas in his practice there, and in Hartford. Later, Dr. Joseph H. 
Smith, of New Haven, revived the use of the gas in that city, and from that time 
on its use has been general all over the world. It is onlv those who have had 
to undergo severe surgical operations that can fully realize what a great blessing 
the discovery and introduction of anaesthesia is to the world, and it is only the 
surgeons now lixing that were in practice over fifty years ago, that can fully 
appreciate and realize the blessing this discovery is to the profession. 

Several years after Dr. Wells had proclaimed and demonstrated his dis- 
covery, Dr. Crawford W. Long, of Georgia, discovered — tJiat Jic had discovered 
— as early as 1842, the properties of Sulphuric Ether, and had performed an 
operation on a patient while under its influence. This information was not 
given to the public until December, 1849. He says, in referring to his delay in 
making the fact known : " 1 leave it with an enlightened medical profession, to 
say whether or not my claim to the discovery of anaesthesia is forfeited by not 
being presented earlier ; and with the decision which may be made, I shall be 
content." It is j)ossible, that many surgeons in different parts of the world, at 
nearly the same time, or in the remote past, may, with the aid of some agent, 
have performed surgical operations painlessly as claimed by Dr. Long, but 
failing to publicly announce their success, the world gained no benefit. Dr. 
Wells discovered, demonstrated and proclaimed the fact at once; and then 
within one month's time, traveled over one hundred miles to Boston to make it 
generally known. The public should not be allowed to forget that the simple, 
honest Christian desire of this dentist was to give his discovery to all, to be 
'* free as the air we breathe." The motive that actuated Drs. Jackson and Mor- 
ton, when they put their assumed invention on the market, was to get money. 
Its commercial value was the dominant idea, and it was well worked up. Dr. 
Jackson sneaking behind the cover of an assignment of his rights, in order to 
hold his membership in the Medical Society, demanded twenty-five per cent, 
of all the profits, both at home and abroad, from Dr. Morton. This resulted in 
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a Kilkenny fight, each denouncing the other as a fraud. A bitter controvera^ 
followed, each claimant having friends enough to furnish the Medical Journals 
and newspapers with lively reading for years after. 

Dr. James Y. Simpson, of Edinburgh, Scotland, was the only man con-4 
nected with the introduction of anesthesia who had a remarkably fortunate life! 
He was emhicntly successful in his profession, acquired wealth, was created 
baronet, and was probably better known all over the world, than any o 
connected with the discovery. The last professional article he gave to the pub-4 
lie was written by dictation, while on his sick bed, in reply to a bitter and unjustfl 
attack made upon him by Dr. Jacob Bigelow, oi Boston. It was published inj 
the Boston Gynscolofj^ical Journal for May, 1870. He writes: 

"An AioeriL-an dentist works oulI 
In its practical results, the auggeslioiia 
published in England half a ceDtuiyfl 
before, by Sir Humphrey Divy, a.nO'fl 
which yuu seem to wish lo eSace fromf 
nn^ESthetic records; and he tiaveU al 
king distance to place the impi>rtant1 
reaull tiefore the Medical School affl 
urgeons at thai 




;«!' ' 



achusetts Hospital, "iliere ii _. 

;n the single experiment allowed J 
He is spumed and hooted away, 
in Quing this, the Medical School of 
Boston thus delays Ihe whole subject of 
nrtilicial surgical an:eBtheBia for a couple 
ot years. Was not the Medical Schoul 
of lloston, then, in your violent language^ . 
' chargeable with the continuance of J 
operative tortures.' (or that period'] 
much more than Kir Humphrey Davy? I 
Did not your school stamp out — ftnd i 
thus prevent lor two years mure thaW 
most beneficent discovei^ which hat 
blessed humanity since the inimeva' 
days of paradise?' " 

Sir Benjamin Ward Kichr-I 
ardson .says in his recent J 
monograph, "The Mastery J 
of Pain" : 

■' It was (ortunale thai elhet c 
ill before ihlorulorm; because if cblovJ 
ri.>liirni had come in first, the numbeEl 
III licaihs from it would probably havcl 

It is infinitely more for- 
tunate that gas came in before I 
ether, for the demands for its I 
use arc more urgent and 1 
general, and the deaths from ^ 
it, do not number more than one in over a million. There is no doubt if Dr. 
Wells had been a resident of Boston, an M. D., and a member of the staff of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, his discoverj' in 1844 would have been 
quickly accepted. As a stranger and a dentist, his claim as a discoverer, and I 
the evidence he had to sustain it. could not awaken enough interest in the I 
minds of the stupid, stubborn, and jealous men that he appeared before, to in-J 
duce them to make another trial of the gas. They condemned it as a humbugfl 
and suffering humanity was deprived of the blessing of an agreeable and safej 
anesthetic for over twenty years. 
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The introduction of modern anesthesia in all its varied modes of adminis- 
tration, is undeniably the result of a dentist's heroic experiment and discovery. 
It is true, that it was two years after the discovery, and after repeated successful 
operations in the hands of Hartford dentists, before Boston surgeons could be 
induced to accept the fact that an ana;sthetic had been discovered. 

The record is now well up in the millions of successful operations per- 
formed while under the influence of the gas; and there is abundant testimony 
that Dr. Wells was the first to submit to a surgical operation while under its 
influence. The General Assembly of Connecticut, in 1847, passed resolutions in 
favor o( Dr. Wells as the discoverer of an.-esthesia and declared that he was 
entitled to the favorable consideration of his fellow citizens, and to the high 
station of a public benefactor. The Court of Common Council of the city of 
Hartford passed resolutions to the same effect. The 
physicians and surgeons of the city of Hartford, united 
in a testimonial declaring their belief in the justice of 
the claims of Dr. Wells. The Medical Society of Paris, 
France, in January, 1848, voted that to Dr. Horace 
Wells, of Hartford, Connecticut, is due all the honor 
of having first discovered anaesthesia. On Bushnell 
Park in Hartford there stands a monument erected by 
the State of Connecticut, and the city and citizens of 
Hartford, commemorating this great discovery of 
anaesthesia first given to the world in Hartford in 1844, 
with the name inscribed and a portrait stiitue of Dr. 
Horace Wells, to whom alone belongs the honor of the 
discovery. When it was proposed, .some months ago, 
to celebrate the joih anniversary, it was decided that 
there could be no more fitting testimonial than for his 
brother dentists to place a tablet, and mark the very spot where his discovery 
was made. It wa^; fortunate that it could be placed in a most conspicuous 
position, to be a perpetual reminder to the public of the great obligation they 
arc under to this dentist. Hereafter no one can visit Hartford without having 
the truth of this discovery brought very visibly before him. In the light of 
recent publications in the magazines, it would seem as if the tablet in this 
respect alone would have a mission. 

II, lit (.hicopee, Mass. It is 
le tolluwmg inscnptioii : 

lu lh<.- memorv a( 

l[()R.\tK VVKI.1.S, Dkntlst 

who UIKUl this spot 

DkckmhI'^r irru, 1844 
SulimiUeil to a sui^cal oiicratinn 

I Itmonslrated and I'roiilaimecl 
the blessint^ of 
.■\N.HSTIII->i|.V 

It is probaiilv the lar^cat out-<l<>ur Memorial Talilct placed im the (runi of a public buildJDC in this 
coiuitr)-- ITie cirainiLllee were vcrv r.irlunaW in their selection o( the sculptor, Mr. K. S. Woods, ot lUrt- 
(uni. lie has made a beautiful anil artistic tablet that will attracl (ot jreara to come, the attenliim of all 
lovers ol the true anil beautiful in art. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the discovery c)f amesthesia by Ur. Horace Weill in thii city, Decemlicr n, 
1S44, wai formally oliserved by a banquet at Ilalwnslein's cafe. The banquet wm given under the auspices 
of the Connecticut Dental Assuciatiun and was presided over bv iti prendent. Dr. Charles V. (iraham of 
MiddleiowD. 

At the ri({ht of the t.iastmaster sal (lovcniot-elecl Coffin, tif Middletown, Ur. (j. W. Ru«mII, of thti city, 
Ilr. (i. <J. Colton, of N'ew Viirk, Dr. Henry Barnard, Judge Thoi. McManui, and Dr. John Dwy«r, of this 
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cit\'. On his left were seated Charles T. Wells, John Addison Porter, Mayor Levcrctt Brainard, President 
(i. \V. Smith, of Trinity College, Rowland Swift, and Dr. C. C. Barker. 

The divine blessing was invoked by President Smith. An elaborate menu was served. 

As it was necessary for him to take the 10:05 train for home, Hon. (). V. Coffin made a brief speech 
thanking the members for their kindness in sending him an invitation and congratulating them on their 
worthy enterprise. Cheers were given as the governor-elect left the room. 

President ( iraham in opening the post-prandial exercises referred to the beneficent effects on humanity 
of Dr. Wells's discovery. He introduced the several speakers of the evening in a felicitous manner, who 
were Mr. Chas. V Wells, the tmly living descendant and son of Dr. Horace Wells. Mayor Leverett Brainard, 
Dr. C. C. Barker, of Meriden, President of the Connecticut Valley Dental Society, Dr. (j. Q. Colton, of New 
York, eighty-one years of age, and who as a young man was associated with Dr. Wells at the time of his 
experimenting fifty years ago. He retold the story of the discovery. Dr. Ci. W. Russell, Dr. P. W. Ells- 
worth, Dr. H. P. Stearns, superintendent of the Hartford Insane Retreat, President (1. Williamson Smith of 
Trinity College, Henry Barnard, LL. 1)., Judge Thomas McManus, and Mr. K. S. Woods, the sculptor. 

Dr. James McManus referred to the sincere regret of all that Dr. Parmele was unable to be present. 
" Up to this noon he expected to be with us but to-night he was unable to come out, " he said. " He has 
worked hard to make this movement a success and it is a great <lisapj)ointment to him not to be with us 
to-night. To-morrow the anniversary will be celebrated at Philadelphia where three dental colleges will 
l)articipate. The formal celcl)ration will be held there, but this ban()uet to-night is the introductory celebra- 
tion of the annivcrsar)'. The tablet that has l)een erected has been j)rovided by only practicing dentists and 
the contributors are located all over the country frt)m Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. The erection 
of the tablet is no local act, but is a friendlv tril)ute from the entire countrv. 

President ( iraham then read telegrams and letters of regret from (lovernor Morris and Lieut. -(iov. 
Cady, Senator Josej)!! R. Hawley, Maj.-(ien. Wni. B. Franklin, Chas. J. Hoadley, LL. D., Hon. A. K. Burr, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Col. A. A. Pope, Richard Burton, Dr. C. T. Stt)ckwell, of Springfield, Mass., Chas. 
Hopkins Clark, and Col. Samuel A. Cooley, at the conclusion of the sj)eeches. 

Dr. James McManus moved that the tablet be j^resented to the city of Hartford and the members voted 
unanimously to make the presentation. After a rising vote of thanks had been extended to Sculptor Woods, 
the party marched up Pratt street and down Main, stoj^jjing in front of the building of the D. F. Robinson 
estate on which the tablet is erected. Here at 12:40 o'clock Sculptor E. S. Woods cut the cord that 
uphekl the veil and the son of Dr. Wells, Charles V. Wells of this city, unveiled the tablet. 

Dr. James McManus in a brief and titling s|)eech presented the tablet to the city, and Mayor Brainard 
made a patriotic response acce|)ting the tablet in i)ehalf of the city and assuring the Connecticut Dental 
Association of the apj^roval of liis action by the Common Council. The unveihng and presentation to the 
city at this hour of the night made the seene extremely impressive. The i)arty then broke uj) after a hearty 
clapping of hands at the C()nij)ietii>ii of the enter|)rise. 

COMMiri KK Ol" AKKAN(;KMKN'rs. 

The committee for arrani^iiig all details for the memorial tablet and the dinner were: Dr. George L. 
Parmele, chairman; Dr. James McManus, treasurer, and Dr. Civilian I'ones. Others j^resent at the banijuet 
were: John Addison Porter, 1 )r. William J. Rider, dental commissioner, of Danbury; Dr. R. Wentvvorth 
Browne, commissioner of New L«»iHlon; Dr. James McManus of Hartford, Dr. Edward S. ( iaylord of New 
Haven, Dr. R. C. Dunham of \t\v Britain, Dr. N. Morgan of Springtield, Dr. ( lec^rge A. Maxfleld of Hol- 
yoke, Dr. L. C. Taylor, 1 )r. ( "harles McManus, Dr. Henry McMaims, Dr. X. J. (ioodwin. Dr. Joel F. Wright, 
Dr. .\. 1^. Wales, of New Britain, Dr. Monroe (iriswold, Dr. Edward Eberle, Rowland Swift, Ernst Schall, 
11. C. Ney, l\. A. Wadsworth and I )r. John Dwyer, all of this city; Dr. Alfred Tones, of Bridgeport, Dr. 
Daniel A. Jones, of New Haven. Dr. William II. Rider, of Danbury, Dr. E. M. Smith, of Newtown, Dr. J. 
Tenney Barker, of Wallingford, Dr. C. M. ( irisw^)ld, of Manchester, Dr. F. W. Murless, Jr., of Windsor 
I>ocks, and Dr. M. M. Maine, of South Manchester. 

The stranc^cr visitini^ Hartford or passing through on the cars from the 
south, is attracted first b\' the massive and beaiitifid buildings of Trinity College, 
the towers of St. Jose|)h's, one of the most beatitifiil and grand specimens of 
cathedral architecture on this continent, and the gilded dome of the State 
Capitol building on the heights of Bushnell park. The statues of historic men 
on the east front of the Capitol, and the bas-relief pictures of early incidents in 
the history of the state ; with the statties of Nathan Hale, the martyr spy of 
the Revolution, and \Vm. A. liuckingham, the war Governor, during the re- 
bellion, within the building — the.se all give but a meagre idea of what the Com- 
missioners have suggested and planned for the future artistic ornamentation of 
the building and Capitol grounds. The unique and beautiful Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Memorial Arch, that as the years roll on, will be even more admired 
and appreciated than it is to-day. The .statues of Bishop Brownell on the Col- 
lege Campus, and Dr. Horace Wells, General Israel Putnam and Governor R. 
D. Hubbard on Bushnell Park, and the heroic statue of Nathan Hale, by our 
Hartford sculptor, Mr. E. S. Woods, that stands on the lawn in front of the 
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public ]ibrar>' ; with the Memorial Tablet by the same artist to Dr. Wells o 
n, F. Robinson building on Main street; all these attest the advance t 
Hartford has made in art development within the past few years. 

The contemplated encircling the city with a system of beautiful parks, 
will give, even before their completion, to our city a name and fame as one ol 
the most lovable cities in the Union, The one blot on our good name, is the 
neglect to care for the Old Center burying ground. When our citizens fully 
realize how beautiful an approach to the Bushnell Park can be secured by 
widening Gold street; with a memorial arch and bridge at the new entrance to 
the Park; with a statue of Dr. Bushnell placed over the entrance; and the old 
Center Church, set as it were in a new park, with the historic old burying 
ground in the background, — they must, and will see to it, 1 hope, very soon. 
that this very much to be desired change of surrounding is effected. 
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COUSIN 


LUCKECF,, 


EnVl'SfD Cl^ABEMCB 


STmH^K in Si. Nicl^Jas. 


Heie whcie the curfew 


Once every vear she hail 


Still. lhc>- say. rings, 


All she could eat. 


Time re«e,i long .gS. 




i'V.kle.l his wings; 


Pudding and swcel; 


Here, oq old Norwitli'a 




Out -along road. 


Up to the great 


Ciiusin Lucretii. 


Hou« Mf her kinsnmn was 


Had her abode. 


Driven in stale. 


Nonidge, not Nor-wich 


Oh. what a sight to sec, 


(See Mather Goose), 


Rigged in her best '. 


CrtXjd enough English 


Wearing the famous ((own 


For a silng'i use. 


Drawn from het chest- 


Side iind roof ahingkd. 


Worn, ere King George's reign 


All ol 1 piece, 
Hcit' waathei!oltaf^ <il 




f Ince by a forbear of 


Cousin Lucrecc. 


Cou.^n l-uctcce. 


Living forlornly on 


Damask brocaded, 


Nothing i. year. 


Cut very low. 


Huw she took coml.irl 


Short sleeves and finger-niitts 


Does not appear; 


Fit lor a show: 


EIowkqilhL-rbo.lv. 


Palsied neck shaking her 


On what they gnve. 


Kuat-yeUnw curls, 


Oul of the poorhouse. 


Kaltling its roundabout 


Out of the t,Tave. 


String of muck pearls. 


Highly connected? 


( )ver her noddle. 


Stn^iehi EU the Nile 


Draggled and surk. 


Down Irom "the n»rd'n.:rs" .-f 


Two ostrich feathers- 


Ganliner's lalc 


Brought Ironi the ark ; 


(Three bugles, chevron gules, 


Shoes of frayed satin, 


Hantl upon swotd). 


Ail heel and toe, 


Great-gceal-grand daughter 


On her crippled feel 
Hobbled below. 


Of (he third lord. 


Btnl ateiost double. 


My! how the Justice'. 


Deaf as a witoh, 


Sons and their wives 


Gout her chief trouble— 


Laughed: while (be little Folk 


Joslasiirich; 


Kan lor their lives. 


V«nolh«anc«ilrs-, 


Asking il belilames 


Mouth all agthi. 


Out of the past. 


No«e haH-way meeting her 




Sky-pointed chin: 


Always could last? 


Ducking het forehead-ton, 
Wrijdded >nd bare. 


No! One Thanksgiving. 


,: Bitlerly eoH. 


With a Colonial 


.^fter Ihey Wok h(-c home 


Fuibelowcd ait; 


( Rvct so old). 


Greeting her next-ol-kin. 


In her gray chair she ank. 


Nephew and niece- 


IVre ta lintl peace: 


Foolish old, vratine old 


Diisd in her aneljnt lire*— 


Cnusin Lucrcce. 


I'oot oU Lntnxc. 
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BUSHNEIX PARK, 



In the L'nitcd Stales, the establishment of public pnrks in urban situations, 
is a matter o( but recent introduction. Even Central Park, in New York city, 
(probably the oldest one in this country), was not definitely planned until 
1858 ; althou[^h authority to take the lands required for the purpose was granted 
in 1853. The ancient Common, at Boston, is not an exception, for it was never 
a park, in any pro])er sense of the word. Like many another town common, 
it was originally set apart as a public pasture for cattle and sheep ; and it has 
never been dedicated, or used, exclnsively as a park area. 




Faci.,iy, 



': i'.-.w 



Bushncll Park, in Hartford, may therefore truly claim to be one of the oldest 
in this country; perhaps, next to Central Park, the oldest. It was in Novem- 
ber, 1853, that a committee of the Court of Common Council reported in favor 
of a public park for Hartford. This was pursuant to a scheme devised and 
earnestly advocated, in the face of strong opposition — by a man possessed of 
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great intellect and foresight, the late Rev. Horace Bushnell, D. D. The comH 
mittee (but two members of which are living) consisted of: David S. Robinson. 
James L. Howard, Chauncey Howard, James Bolter, William L. Wright, Edwin I 
Merritt, and John W. Danforth. Its estimate of the probable cost of the lands I 
required to be tal<en, was $1 I 5,000. The project did not contemplate the taking I 
of any land on the left bank of Little (now Park) River. 

In December, 1S53, the same committee reported in favor of a new, and j 
more southern line for Elm street, so as to bring more area within the proposed I 
park. The Common Council, by a vote of seventeen to three, adopted the j 
report. Other meetings, sub.^iequcntly held by that board, resulted in a submis- 
sion of the question of the establishment nf the Park to a popular vote of thefl 




city, held Januar>- 5th, i«54. The vot 
in opposition to it. 

But a decision to have a public park is one thing, and the having it, is, > 
may be, quite a different one. A committee (Dennison Morgan, Hiram Bissell. ■ 
and Wm. W. House) was chosen to appraise the required lands ; and its appraisal ' 
amounted to $121,000. Progress in tibtaining these lands was slow. At the end y 
of 1854, but tivo contracts of purchase had been closed. One of these, was the] 
purchase of Henry PVench's (formerly William Inilay's) grist-mill and wat 
privilege, for $28,000; possession to be given April 1st, 1S55. The othei 
the purchase of road-bed, etc., of the Hartford and New Haven R. R. Co., at the 1 
price of $35,000: the right of possession to commence April 1st, 1856. This \ 
last sale included land and buildings on Welles street, and land on Asylum street, j 
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Neither of these were inchided in the original scheme ; and the cost of them was 
$7,000. 

In the limited time at my command, I have not been able to compile a 
statement of the names of the proprietors whose lands were taken, nor of the 
amounts each received. In the eastern section, the largest area taken belonged 
to Col. James Ward. He was paid for it (including two dwelling-houses) 
$32,OCK), Several large and noble elm trees, near Elm street, stand by the 
sites o( those departed dwellintjs. East o( these, and near to Daniels" mill, on 
Elm street, stood Skinner's morocco-leather works. The land was taken, and 
the buildings removed. Farther np the same street, and on its south side, was the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion's Church.' This, with two or three dwellings 
belonging to colored occupants, gave way to the new location of Elm street. 

At the head of F,lm street, and west of the present Trinity street, was the 




residence of Maj. .N. Se\nu)ur Webb. He jiniiessed a -^Irong attach niLiit to thi- 
old homestead, and str()n<jlj' oppo'it.'d thu Park project, but his efforts did not 
avail to prevent the taking of his land. N'ortii of the Webb ])lace, was the 
venerable mansion of the Isaac Hlis-; estate, with sundr\- buildings, remnants of 
his tannery. I'hese were taken ; but the ancient ehn tree, with several les> 
ancient but grand specimen-;, besides — were spared, and still cast their welcome 
shade u])on that section. The noted spring, on the same ])reniises, appears to 
have had its waters diverted to some subterranean drain or ])assage. 

Going now to the e.vtreme western limit, on the river bank, a railway bridge 
crossed the stream at the point where the I'ark lool-house now stands. In fact, 
the rear wall of that building rests u])on the old eastern abutment of the bridge. 
North of this was an ice-lionse; next, a cooper shop; next, Imlay's dam (said 
to have been twcKe feet high) ; and close below the dam was the flonring mill 
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belonging to Henry French, but formerly VVm. H. Imlay's. Below the mill, 
were three other buildings on the river bank. Where the Terrace is, was a ledge 
of rock, which had been worked, and was known as the Quarry. A little north 
of this were railroad repair shops. Still further north, was a collection of build- 
; being dwelling-houseB, and some sheds, etc. Another railway bridge 
crossed the river, to the depot north of Asyhim street. It was a little below 

the present stepping- 
stones' dam. This depot 
(built in 1849) was for 
passengers; whilst the 
old one, at the foot of 
Mulberry street, had 
been given up to freight 
purposes. 

East of the river, 
adjoining the west side 
of Mill ( now Welles ) 
street, was a row of five 
or six dwelling-houses. 
These were south of the 
depot. North of the 
depot, and opposite to 
the site ol the present 
Hotel Heublein. was the 
soap factory of R. S. & G. 
Seyms. They were paid 
for their property $10,000. Considering the nature of the property, it seems 
as though very liberal prices were paid to these riparian owners. Among other 
lots south of the Mulberry street bridge, those of Hungerford & Cone. Bernard 
Sceery. and Jeremiah Howard, were bought for $5,015,' $4, 255. and $2,300, 
respectively. And I h c 
City is still paying 
ground • rent to Trinity 
College for some of these 
parcels. 

Excepting the rail- 
road land, none was taken 
on the left bank of the 
river, until after the lay- 
ing out of Jewell street, 
and the new line of IVIill 
street, which was made 
to end at Trumbull street. 
By the vote establishing 
Jewell street (passed in 
1861) land was acquired 
north of the river, from 

Ford street to Trumbull, memur^ hy fiJdcntk ll. I'trkms: 

The latter terminated, '°"'° '"''* 
south, at the river bank; and a little east of this terminus was. or had been, a 
watering place for horses, and a immersion place for the Baptists. A vote, also 
passed in 1S61, provided for taking the land on the west side of Mill street, in- 
cluding the Daniels' mill property on that street. Why this property (so desir- 
able for park purposes) was not acquired — is past comprehension. Perhaps 
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the burdens of the Civil War, prevented the appropriation of the requisite funds 
for that purpose. It was not till 1867, that the new street and embankment were 
completed. 

In the river, off the foot of South Ann street, was an Island, (Ward's) of 
considerable size ; so large, in fact, that it had served as the site of a tannery. 
It was now occupied by somewhat large trees. This Island was some years later 
graded down, and is now mainly a shoal, in the widest part of the river. South 
of the river, at this point, was a slough, whose site is now occupied by the Park 
Pond. Imlay's dam, heretofore mentioned, disappeared during a freshet in 
1856. A deep " hole " in its pond had been the scene of many a drowning; and 
Col. ** Sam " Cooley recovered many bodies, and rescued many people from its 
darksome depths. 

About the only structure antedating the Park, and now within it, is Ford 
street bridge, built in 1856. Its five elliptical arches have been since sur- 
mounted by battlementcd parapets, and made to harmonize architecturally with 
the Memorial Arch which dominates its southern approach. Prior to 1850, 
there was a '* ford, " near the foot of Pearl street. Bliss street (now Trinity) 
did not extend across the river; and the ford was mainly used by teams bound 
to or from Imlay's mill. Access to the mill from the south, was had by a path 
curving northwesterly from Bliss street. Besides grain, ginger-root, dyewoods, 
etc., were ground at this mill. A ship's mast, on high supports, lay athwart the 
stream, below the ford ; for the accommodation of such pedestrians as would 
venture to cross thereby. Of the railway bridge at Mulberry street, only the 
abutments and pier remain ; and these support the present foot-bridge at that 
point. The Trumbull street bridge was not built until 1864. Nor was there a 
bridge-crossing opposite to Union Place, before 1859. These last two are foot- 
bridges, only. 

These explanations will serve to show the situation in i860, when, for the 
first time, a board of park commissioners was constituted, thenceforth to assume 
the management of the parks of Hartford. 



KLIZAHKriI— HKK HKLI. 

\\' (lainle, j)inkie silken l)anflc, 

I warn yc, he not ower IxjUle, 
lletause in alle llie sunlit lande 

ihere he no taske like tliyne — lo holde 
My ladie's waiste. 

\'i)wv |)rettie colour is not seen 

Beside the rose-hlush in her cheeke. 

Anfl silver huckles j)ale, 1 ween, 

Betore the lovinjj; lij^hts which seeke 
Her swete hrowne eyes. 

And let nie whis|)er, silken helte, 
That to ye nowe is trihute paide 

Because j)rinie favorite art thou hell, 
Forsoothe, hy that co<|uettish niaide. 
I'.li/aheth. 

\ et, 'tis hut |)assin^ honour. Soon 
Ve will ^ive place to newer thin^ 

That takes her fancy — a fresh tune, — 
And alle the joys your day shall hrinj^ 
I envy not. 

For, look ye, while in useful ^uise 
N'e cla.sj) her waiste, e'en this shorte tyme, 
Her two redde lippes, her swete hrowne eyes 

And alle her tender love are niyne, — 
I holde her heart. 



THE THOMAS HOOKER OF TO-DAY. 



l-OSITION AND INFLl ENCE WHICH HK WOULD HAVE IN THE ITLl'lT AT I'RESENT. 



The Rev. Dr. Walker preached an able discourse, Sunday morning, Octo^ 
ber 14th, at the Center Church, relative to the life and influence of Thomas 
Hooker, the founder of that church. The historical facts of the great founder's 
career were depicted in a few brilliant passages. Dr. Walker's idea was not to 
present the history of the man so much as to indicate what his position and 
influence would be were he the occupant of the pulpit at the present time. 
One thing then, said Dr. W^alker, that Thomas Hooker would stand for, were 
he pastor of this church at the present hour, would be the largest attainable 
intelligence in this pulpit, in this congregation, and in the community generally. 
Mr. Hooker was himself a man of an extraordinary, alert and instructed intelli- 
gence, attained against many adverse circumstances. Plainly, were he living at 
the present time, he would be open-eyed to see, and open-minded to accept, all 
new light on doctrine, life and behavior which the progress of time might have 
brought. Only I must insist, that that acute intelligence would demand that 
the "new light" should be really light. T see no evidence that he ever loved 
the new because it was new or change because it was change. He was indeed 
progressive and innovative in his time ; but he progressed only where he 
thought the truth led him, and innovated only against what his reason and con- 
science pronounced wrong. Just where in any theological divisions of the 
present time Mr. Hooker would be found, I do not pretend to know or to con- 
jecture. But sure I am, his position would be assumed with full intelligence of 
the facts and arguments in the case; and once assumed would be as clearly and 
powerfully maintained. As steadfast for the true, as resolute against the 
false, he would be to-day no weather-cock of every whiffling wind, but a man to 
be reckoned with and relied upon, as one s\'mpathizing with all that is good; 
accepting all that is clearly proved ; rejoicing in everything enlightening and 
enlarging in human thought; as a scholar, catholic, generous, honest; as a 
minister, wise, inspiring and uplifting toward the beautiful, good and true. 

Another thing Thomas I looker would stand for, were he in the I lartford pul- 
pit or in Hartford citizenship to-da)', would be the largest sc()j)e of individual 
privilege and opi)ortunit\' comjjatible with })ublic order and social welfare. 

The needy and the down-trodden would have in him a champion always. 
He would have been an anti-slavery man in days when anti-slavery views were 
not as fashionable as they after a while came to be. He would be a temperance 
man, and would not relish having a licensed dram shop standing within a hun- 
dred feet of the door of the VWst Church of Hartford ; and almost equally 
close to his grave. He would be an opposer of tyranny and injustice of all 
kinds; whether the tyranny and injustice of capital, class-distinction, birth 
privilege, or the subtler, but sometimes equally arrogant injustice and tyranny 
of Pharisaic virtue and dilletanti scholarship. This is quite plain. But equally 
plain is it that the liberty he would claim for every man is a liberty subject to 
law. The privilege he would demand for all would be a privilege compatible 
with the welfare of all. No anarchist he ; no socialist. No wild doctrinaire 
declaiming against property, and loosening by his influence the stern demands 
of industry and self-control and prudence, as the recognized conditions of suc- 
cess. How he would brush aside with a whiff of clear, bracing common-sense 
a great deal of the self-meant twaddle that has of late found utterance in many 
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of our pulpits, whose effect has been to intensify rather than to ameliorate the 
antagonism between employers and employed ; to encourage the idea that any- 
where in this world anything lastingly good can be got by anything but honest 
labor; and which has dissimulated broadcast the idea among those all too ready 
to welcome it, that the Church of Christ is and has been a hindrance rather 
than a helper to the welfare of mankind ! No, this man, was a democrat, but 
not a fanatic. He was a statesman, not a demagogue. 

Another thing Thomas Hooker would stand for were he in his pulpit to- 
day is the free, unformalistic conduct of church government and worship. 

One is almost tempted to wish that Thomas Hooker and John Cotton might 
come back from whatsoever place they now are, and behold the development of 
the seed they so arduously sowed and nurtured two centuries and a half ago. 

What if now they could see what meets our eyes to-day ! More than 
five thousand churches explicitly of our Congregational connection, confederated 
in one body on precisely those principles of local independency and mutual 
fellowship so clearly defined in Cotton's Keys and Hooker's Survey, and 
stretching through every county, almost, from our eastern to western sea ! 
What if they could see also the fundamental principle of unhierarchic church 
government and free unprescribed worship for which they contended, illustrated 
not alone by Congregational churches, so-called, but by other great bodies of 
Christian believers not bearing our name — Baptists, Unitarians, Christians, 
Plymouth Brethren, as well as several smaller religious fraternities ; so that in a 
fair estimate about 38 per cent, of American Christianity to-day, spite of the vast 
importation of Romanism in the last fifty years, is essentially Congregational ! 

As a last suggestion in the line of our present inquiry I remark that 
another thing which Thomas Hooker would stand for and represent were he 
living now, would be earnestness and spirituality in personal religion. I put 
this last, not as being least, but as being greatest, in the things Mr. Hooker 
represented two centuries and a half ago ; and which, being the man he was, we 
may believe he would represent were he in this pulpit to-day. 

Mr. Hooker's clear title to his eminence as the author of the outline of the 
Connecticut Constitution, and so of his repute as a statesman, rests on twenty- 
six lines of a report of one of his sermons by Henry Wolcot of Windsor. But 
he left about thirty volumes, great and small, written in his character of shep- 
herd of human souls, and dealing only with morals and religion. His repute as 
a definer and expounder of Congregationalism stands on the single, but suffi- 
cient, basis of one book. This well expresses his sense of the proportion of 
things as they stood in his conception of his life and appointed work. What he 
did other than as a Gospel minister he did as it were accidently and by the 
way. His scholarship, of which he had so much, was a thing to make his min- 
istry more effective and useful. His influence and views in political affairs were 
employed that the State might be the harmonious fellow-worker with the Church 
in the welfare of men. Even his studies and endeavors in framing a church polity 
were to the end that religion might the better flourish. Religion was the upper- 
most thing always. A spiritual earnest piety in human hearts ; that was the one 
great thing he was set to promote, and to it, above all else, he gave himself. 

A preacher so intent on helping men was certain to enkindle men's sympa- 
thies. And such a preacher was sure of hearers whether in city or in frontier 
wilderness. Indeed, with all due respect to any of the long succession of this 
church's pastors, living or dead — and some of them have been quite eminent 
men — I doubt if this church ever had preaching so acute, vivacious and inher- 
ently stirring, as it had from the first pastor's lips, in the old log meeting-house, 
down on what we call state house square. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



The editor of the Connecticut Quarterly Magazine has done me the honor to ask me to write some- 
thing in the nature of an introduction to his proposed re-issue in the magazine of my story of " Scrope." 
He suggested anything which I might wish to add about the Scrope family, and also any observations 
about the origin and development of the story itself. He justifies his reprint of the story by saying that 
after twenty years from its first appearance (in "Old and New," in 1874), it will now be practically an 
unknown and therefore a new book. It always was somewhat that way, and doubtless is so still. 

I take pleasure in acceding to his wish as well as I can ; but I doubt whether I shall greatly gratify 
either him or his readers. I am not able to add anything to the statements made in the story about the 
Scrope and Throop families. The Scropes were a very old and honorable English family, as is very well 
known, and their history is well established for nearly a thousand years, with a good deal of detail. But I 
have never made out exactly the relationship of the regicide, Adrian Scrope or Scroope to that Adrian 
Scroope, whose signature is in the archives of the State of Connecticut; and the question of the change of 
his name to Throop is at least equally obscure. 

It remains to speak of the origin of the story itself. A story is often hatched out of one original germ 
or central idea, as a butterfly is hatched out of an egg. This original idea comes of itself into the writer's 
mind, and no other account of its source can be given, so far as I know. Indeed, all those operations of 
the mind which we call thinking, take place beyond the reach of any scrutiny or observation of ours. 
When we desire any result of thought, such for instance as to remember something, to devise some means 
to an end, or some theme for a story, we appeal to our minds, as one does to the hidden mechanism of a 
"slot machine." We droj) our request into the slot, and wait. The actual thinking is done in a region 
both near and far — within our head, yet as utterly beyond our reach as if it were done in the planet Nep- 
tune. And then, if there is to l)e any answer, all at once there it is, within our consciousness. From time 
to time, moreover, the machine furnishes information of itself, without our asking for it; and we describe 
this power by saying, "It occurred to me " or the like. 

The changes and additions made by the author before j)ul)lishing are like the successive developments 
of the egg, into caterpillar, larva, and butterfly. Thus, the original idea or germ of "Scrope" was that of a 
Hartford young man tr)ing to find some books that had belongcfl to an ancestor of his al)out two hundred 
years before. All the other materials were added on (if I may mix ornithology with entomology in develop- 
ing my metaphor) during incubation. 

I made my story turn out well for the good folks and ill for the bad ones, according to justice and 
good literature. Stories with a melancholy ending 1 do most heartily despise. A little, dirty New York 
newsboy was once asked how he would make a story interesting, if he should set out to write (me. He re- 
fleeted a little, and said : " I'd have a young lady, very good and very beautiful, and then I'd just make her 

.suffer like h ." The dirty newsboy's butcherly ideal is exactly that of all tragedy, either in novel or 

drama. It is the essence of vulgarity and brutality. As if there were not real sorrow enough in the world 
without adding a lot of counterfeit .sorrow besides; as if we lived in happiness so concentrated that it 
required some artificial misery stirred in to dilute it ! For my part, I would as soon go to see the slaughter- 
ing at a Chicago packing-house as to go to see a tragedy, or to read one ! 

The characters in the story are nearly all described from ])ersons I have known. Mr. Tarbox Button, 
for instance, was a close study from the life, of a late successful New York sui)scrii)tion-book publisher. I 
seem to have succeeded in delineating a tyi)e in this case; for when the printers of "Old and New" cajne 
to this personage, they wanted him left out. They said I had so accurately descril)ed the person and the 
ways of another well-known j)ublisher in the same line, and who was a valuable customer of theirs, that 
when he came to see it he vyould certainly be angry and would take away from them all his l)usiness; and I 
had some ditliculty inducing them to tolerate my j)ortrait. 

Mr. Hovvland Ball was Mr. Merwin, of the then linn of I'angs, Merwin tV C'o., Mr. S. P. Quincy 
Anketell was the late Stephen Pearl Andrews. Mr. Stanley, the book collector, was the late George Brin- 
ley, of Hartford; .Adam Welles, was Mr. Sydney Stanley of Manchester; Mr. Toomston, was the Rev. 
Joel Hawes, D. I)., of Hartford. Olds, was Young, the detective. Yan Praam and Civille were "made 
up;" and so on. Such of my characters as I " developed out of my inner consciousness " were, as it 
appears to me, comparatively vague and indistinct. The Scrope genealogy was suggested by the Stebbins 
genealog)', the first one printed in America. 

I used to have a strong desire to be capable of writing a good lyric and of composing a good melody 
for it. I never wrote any lyric at all, and the best 1 could do towards the melody part was the airs which 
I set to the songs in Scrope. If I were to recommend the story as having any merit in particular, it would 
be for the description of the book auction in the first chapter; that of the subscription-book publisher, his 
character and ways of doing business, and that of old William (jowans and his catacomb of a book -store. 
The reception of the story at its first appearance, was (juite as favorable as it deserved. I may be permitted 
to hope, for the sake of the j^resent publisher, that its success in this reissue will be much greater than 
it deserves. FRKDHRIC P. PKRKINS. 



Mr. Perkins's modest preface to his story will hardly do justice to its intrinsic merits, as the reader will 
discover as it progresses in our pages. In casting about for a suitable serial story, we accidentally fell on 
" Scrope," which was highly recommended by an old and tried friend, whose judgment is not to be gain- 
said. As our magazine has a distinctly antiquarian flavor in the main, we conclude that we shall not be at 
faUlt in deciding to reissue it. Let the reader|judge. — Editor. 
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A N(.)VEL OF New York and Hartford. 



BY FREDERIC BEECHER PERKINS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Half-a-dollar, halfadollarfadollafadollafadollafadollathat's bid now, give 
more'f ye want it! Half-a-dollar five-eighths three-quarters — Three-quarters 
Fm bid : — will you say a dollar for this standard work octarvo best edition harf 
morocker extry ? Three-quarters Fm bid, three-quarters will ye give any more? 
Three-quarters, threequarttheequarttheequawttheequawttheequawt, one dollar 
shall I HAVE?" 

Thus vociferated, at a quarter past five o'clock in the afternoon of Tues- 
day, January 9th, A. D. 186 — , with the professional accelerando and with a 
final smart rising inflection, that experienced and successful auctioneer Mr. 
Rowland Ball, a broad-shouldered, powerful-looking man of middle height, with 
a large head, full eyes, a bluff look, spectacles, and plenty of stiff short iron-gray 
hair. 

A tall personage, old, gaunt and dry, but apparently strong, with dusty 
black clothes and a "stove-pipe" hat, pulled down over his eyes, in the front 
row of seats, a little to one side of Mr. Ball's desk, answered in a grave, dry, 
deliberate voice : 

** Seven-eighths. But it's damaged. " 

** No tain't either," sharply answered the auctioneer, ** what do ye mean. 
Chase?" 

" Catalogue says so. It says the title-page is greasy. " 

Every man at once examined the catalogue he held in his hand, and a 
laugh arose as one and another detected the mistake that old Chase was jesting 
about. The printer's proof-reader — as sometimes happens even to proof- 
readers — had been half learned, and out of the halfness of his learning had 
substituted ** lubricated" which he knew, for "rubricated," which he did not, 
and the catalogue bore that the book had a lubricated title-page. Everybody 
laughed except Chase, whose saturnine features did not change. 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Ball, "pay no attention to Chase's jokes, but go on 
with the sale. Seven-eighths I am bid. Seven-eighths, sevnatesnatesnatesnate- 
snate say a dollar, somebody!" implored he in his strong harsh voice. Then 
he paused a moment and looking around upon his hearers with an earnest 
expression, he slowly lifted his right hand as if about to make oath before any 
duly qualified justice of the peace or notary public : 

" Going. Will nobody give me one dollar for that valuable and interesting 
work, octarvo best edition harf morocker extry, cheap at five dollars?" — A 
pause — " Gone ! Chase at seven-eighths." 

As he said " Gone," down came his hand with a slap. The hand is in these 
days often used for the traditional hammer, as a decent dress-coat is, instead of 
the judge's ermine. The following words were his announcement to his book- 
keeper of the customer's name and the price ; and then Mr. Ball, turning again 
to the audience, observed with a grin and a queer chuckle — " And a good time 
Mister Chase'll have a gittin his money back ! " 

A young man in a back seat whispered to his neighbor. 

" He said Chase. Isn't that Gowans? " 
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** What's the next line?" sung out Ball at this moment to an assistant at 
the side opposite to the book-keeper, always behind the long desk or counter 
which separates the high-priest from the votaries in such temples as this — 
** What's the next line? Oh yes, number ninety-three, gentlemen. 'Requeel 
de Divers Voyges.' Something about the pearl fisheries I guess. How much 
'moffered f th' Requeel, gentlemen? Full of valuable old copperplate illustra- 
tions ; rare, catalogue says, — I 'spose that means 'tisn't well done (chuckle) — 
rare and interesting old book " — 

** Yes. He always buys by that name," briefly answered the young man's 
neighbor, looking up a moment from entering ** 7-8 Chase " in the margin of 
his catalogue against No. 92. 

** Do they all do so?" queried the young man. 

** A good many. You see " — 

"Shut up there, Sibley!" broke in the strong business voice of the auc- 
tioneer. "Order in the ranks ! I can't hear myself think, you keep up such a 
racket ! " 

The words were sufficiently rough, but the speaker's bluff features wore a 
jolly smile, and he ended with a short chuckle. He was right, too, in sub- 
stance, and the person he called Sibley did "shut up," though a kind of sniff 
and a meaning smile and look at his young companion intimated the dissent of 
superior breeding as to the manner of the request. 

The sale was one which might be classed as " strictly miscellaneous." It 
is true that a hasty glance at the title-page of the catalogue informed the reader 
in "full faced display type" that there was a " valuable private library; " but a 
closer inspection would show that like those speakers who go at once from 
whisper to shout, this deluding inscription leaped from small "lower-case " to a 
heavy " condensed Gothic," somewhat thus: 

"CATALCKiUK 

(»f hooks, including 

A VALUAIU.K PRIVATE LIBRARY, 

etc., etc." 

No doubt it was "valuable" in a sense. So is dirt. But assuredly no 
human being having his wits about him, would give shelf-room to such a 
"mess" as this was, taking it all together, unless for purposes of commerce. It 
was one of those sales that are made up once in a while from odds and ends of 
consignments, with some luckless invoice of better books mingled in, to flavor a 
little, if it may be, the unpleasant mass. But the plan is sure to fail ; poor 
Tray is judged by his company; the good books go for the price of poor ones, 
the poor ones for the price of " paper stock ; " the account-sales ends with a 
small additional charge over and above receipts against the consignor to meet 
expenses, cataloguing and auctioneer's commissions ; and the consignor, using 
indefensible terms of general reproach, goes through the absurd operation of 
paying money for the loss of his property. The auctioneer's shelves are 
cleared, at any rate, and ready for replenishment with those gorgeous or rare 
books which he loves to sell, feeling his commission rising warm in his very 
pockets, as the emulous calls or nods or delicate wafts of catalogues or tip-ups 
of fore-fingers flock up to him from every part of the room, and his voice 
grows round and full as he glances hither and thither, hopping up the numera- 
tion table ten dollars at a time. — 

How still the room grows, when such a passage-at-purses soars aloft like 
the spirits of the dead soldiers in Kaulbach's " Battle of the Huns," into that 
rare and exhausting two-or-three-hundred-dollar atmosphere ! 

But there was none of that, on this occasion. The number of ** lines " or 
lots, in the catalogue, was only two hundred and eighty-nine, in all. In the 
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New York book-auctions, somewhat more than a hundred lots an hour are com- 
monly despatched ; the cheaper the lots the faster they must be run off ; and in 
the present instance a single sitting of two hours or so was deemed an ample 
allowance. The actual bulk, or weight, or number, whichever category you 
may prefer, of volumes, however, was very considerable, as the common prac- 
tice had been pursued of " bunching up " five, ten or twenty of the miserable 
things, into parcels with a string, and cataloguing them somewhat thus : 

245. Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy, etc. 5 vols. 

246. Patent Reports, etc. 10 vols. Some valuable. 

247. School-books. 20 vols. 

Well ; the sale went on, Chase buying an extraordinary number of lots, 
and a small, short, bushy-bearded and wonderfully dirty Israelite who sat next 
him, and whom the bluff auctioneer irreverently saluted when he first bid with 
" Hallo ! you there, father Abraham?" buying a very few bundles at two cents 
or three cents per volume. The securing of one of these small prizes by the 
dirty man seemed to irritate worthy Mr. Ball; for having offered to the com- 
pany the succeeding lot, and there being a moment's pause in which no one 
bid, the auctioneer with much gravity exclaimed, 

'* Put it down to Chase at five cents ! " 

" I won't have it ! " said the old man. 

**Ye shall have it — what's the next?" was all the auctioneer replied, 
with a facetious chuckle and an assumption of great violence, and down it went 
to Chase, while Mr. Ball, without heeding his remonstrances, went straight on 
with the next lot. This was a worn looking octavo volume, with what is tech- 
nically called a *' skiver " or ** split sheep " back and old-fashioned marbled 
board sides. 

"Number 109," cried the auctioneer ; ''Reverend Strong's ordination ser- 
mon and so forth. Valuable old pamphlets, and what'U you give for It?" — 
with a quaint sudden stress on this seldom emphasized pronoun, as if Mr. Ball 
had meant that the poor neglected thing should find one at least to think it of 
some weight. 

**Ten cents," said old Chase, in his grave dry voice — '* what's the book? " 

"Twenty-five," said somebody. 

" Thirty," called out the young man who had asked about Chase. His 
voice was eager, and no doubt more than one of the sharp veterans present said 
to themselves, at that intonation, " Ah, I can put ///;;/ up if I like ! " But the 
sale was dull; as it happened no one did " put him up." 

"Thirty cents I'm bid," proceeded M. Ball; "Thirty, thirty, thirty. Say 
thirty-five. Thirty-five shall I HAVE? And gone (slap) for thirty cents 

WHIZZIT?" 

" Cash," was the reply to this inquiry for a name ; and the buyer, stepping 
up to the desk, paid his money and took his book. 

"Mark it delivered," resumed the auctioneer; "The next is number 1 10, 
Life of Brown. How much will you give for It? How much for Brown? 
The celebrated Brown ! Come, be quick, gentlemen ! I can't stay here all 
night ! One dollar one dollar one dollawundollawundolla why is that too 
much? What will you give then? " 

"Two cents" timidly ventured the soiled dove of a Hebrew, who looked as 
if he had "lain among the pots" ever since the idea of doing so was first 
started. 

" No you don't ! " exclaimed the scandalized auctioneer, " I'll give three 
cents myself. Here, Chase, now I expect you to offer five cents apiece for 
every book on this catalogue." 
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" 111 do it," returned the old man promptly ; and the humble hopes of the 
poor Jew were effectually extinguished. He rose and quietly stole out of the 
room, his head bent forward, with an air of exhaustion, suffering and patient 
endurance. No wonder; it must have been a burden to carry the real estate 
and perfumery together that were upon his person. 

As he went out, in came Sibley in haste, from the hall outside, and 
resumed his seat, which nobody in particular had observed him leaving, calling 
out as he did so, 

** What number are you selling? " 

" One hundred and ten, Sibley, — five cents is bid, seven and half will you 
give?" 

*' One hundred and ten!" exclaimed Sibley, greatly discomposed — ** I 
wanted one hundred and nine ; got an unlimited order ; I was only called out 
for a moment — who's got it? " 

'* Cash is his name," returned the accommodating auctioneer, chuckling"; 
and a long thin fellow who bought books in the name of Park, and whose quiet, 
shrewd and rather satirical cast of features denoted much character, added 
briskly, 

— ''and cash is his nature. Be on hand next time, Sibley. 'Too late I 
staid, forgive the crime.' " 

But Sibley paid no heed to their chaffing, and the sale went noisily on, 
while Mr. "Cash" civilly informed his disappointed neighbor that he had 
bought the book, and at the same time handed it to him for inspection. Sibley 
took it, and barely glancing at the title page of the first pamphlet in it, returned 
it with thanks ; 

"Thank you (then to the auctioneer) — five-eighths! (then to Cash). 
My customer wanted the first sermon, no doubt (then to Ball) Yes! — quarter 
(then to Cash) I've got a fresh uncut copy that I'll give him for the same 
money (then to Ball) No — let him have it (then to cash) — much obliged 
to you all the same." 

The young man who had described himself as " Cash" now proceeded to 
give the volume a vicious wrench open across his knee; took out his knife and 
cut the twine strings at the back : then, turning the covers back together, as 
cruel victors pinion their captives' elbows close in behind them, he passed the 
knife-blade behind a smaller pamphlet bound out of sight, as it were among the 
full sized octavos that constituted the bulk of the volume, so as to slit.it out 
complete, perhaps bringing with it a film of the sheepskin of the back, held to 
the pamphlet by the clinging dry old paste. Then he again passed the volume 
to his neighbor, observing 

" There ; that's all I wanted ; I'm going, and I shall leave the rest of the 
volume any way ; so I'll make you a present of it." 

"Well," said Sibley, rather startled — "stay — however, if you say so" — 

And he laid the book in his lap, for the young man had risen with sudden 
quickness and was already out of the room. 

CIIAITKR II. 

There is a small oblong upland meadow, of an acre or thereabouts in extent. 
It is enclosed by a high but ruinous board fence, showing signs of prehistoric 
paint, and its line reels, as it were, every now and then, sometimes outward and 
sometimes inward, as if quite too drunk to be steady, but still obstinate in 
clinging to the general line of duty ; a strange cincture for the neglected grass 
land within, which seems more likely to be shut in by the traditionary post-and- 
rail or the still more primitive '' stake-and-rider " of the farm. This area is 
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uneven, as if it had never since the removal of the first forest growth been once 
well levelled and cultivated; "humpy" almost, as if irregularly set with old 
graves ; all overgrown with meadow grass, long and fine and thin, like ill kept 
hair of one now growing old ; and looped and tangled here and there in the 
hollows, in dry wisps and knots, along with a scanty growth of brambles. At 
distant points there are a few trees. Two or three are ancient apple trees, dry- 
barked, thin of leafage, unhappy and starved in aspect. There is one solitary 
Lombardy poplar ; an erect shaft, obstinately pointing upwards, though wizened 
and almost bare, like an energetic old-fashioned maiden aunt, good, upright, 
rigid and homely. The largest group is a clump, or rather a dispersed squad, 
of weeping willows ; unexpected occupants of such high and dry and thirsty 
earth. Yet there they stand, with the dried, scrawny, half bald look that per- 
tains to the very earth beneath them, and to every thing that grows outside of 
it; their long sad boughs trailing to the ground, so nearly destitute even of the 
scanty lanceolate foliage which is proper to them, as to repeat at a little distance 
the idea of the grass — that of long thin neglected hair. 

In the middle of the space around which these dreary trees stand like a picket 
line, is that which they were doubtless meant to adorn ; an old, comfortless- 
looking white wooden house. It is not ruinous, but is ill repaired and will be 
ruinous very soon ; in a year or two more the dingy white will verge into a 
dingy brown ; warping clapboards will have worked lose at one end, and the 
sloping line of only two or three of them will throw a disreputable shade over 
the whole front; some furious night-blast will fling those loose bricks that bal- 
ance on the rim of the large old-fashioned central chimney-shaft, down with an 
ominous hollow bang, upon the loosened shingles of the roof, and thence to the 
ground ; the shock will dislodge the shingles and admit the rain into the roomy 
old garret in streams, instead of the slow strings of drops that now make their 
quiet way here and there in upon the floor. When that point is reached, the 
destruction goes on more swiftly. Even if small boys do not break many 
a ready road through every old-fashioned little window-pane, the leakage 
through the roof itself will not require many years to loosen the faithful old 
plaster of the ceilings of the second story rooms, to lay it in ruin upon 
their floors, and to make its steady way onward to the lower floor, by a 
process not unlike that to which the French were forced, in penetrating the 
heroic city of Zaragoza. 

Even to say where this desolate old house and lot is not, would never suggest 
where it is. Anyone familiar with New iMigland will say, ''That is like an old 
family homestead in some ancient Connecticut or Massachusetts town, where 
all the young people have regularly moved away every year for the last cen- 
tury, and the old people have died, and the old houses arc dying too." 

True ; it is like it. But the old house and lot is not there. It is in the heart 
of New York City — that is, the ground is there, and the old house too, unless 
it has been pulled down, which to be sure is likely enough. The place, how- 
ever, is on Hudson street, a considerable distance above Canal, and nearly or 
quite opposite an old church. But the old church may be gone too, by this 
time. At any rate, so it was at the time of the auction ; and the graded level 
of the four streets around — for this lost-looking spot occupied a whole block 
— contrasted stiffly with the humps and hollows within. More than one such 
piece of waste real estate can be found in every great city. Sometimes it is 
land unimproved, sometimes it is covered with ruinous shabby little hovels 
standing among great business houses or rich mansions, sometimes it is a costly 
tenement standing shut and empty year after year. The reason is commonly, 
either minority of heirs, a lingering law-suit, or a capitalist's whim. 
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The parlor of this house was a comfortably furnished well-sized room of no 
very particular appearance, with an open grate and a bright coal fire, a piano, 
tables, curtains, and " tackle, apparel and furniture complete," as they say in a 
ship's bill of sale. Something there was however about the room, rather to be 
felt than seen, and which every one could not perceive at all. This something, 
when recognized, proved to be a feeling that somebody lived in the room ; that 
it was used ; was occupied ; was a home. It would be difficult to say what 
gave this impression. Perhaps it was that the chairs did not all stand on the 
meridian ; that the willow work-basket at one side of the fireplace was a little 
too far out in the room, as if put there on purpose ; and that it overflowed with 
the gracious little engineries and materials of feminine domestic manufacture ; 
that a book lay carelessly over the edge of the shelf, and several others and 
some magazines and papers, in no order, on the table ; that a curtain hung a 
little one side, as if some one had looked out of the window and had let the 
curtain fall, instead of executing a precise re-adjustmcnt of it. The room and 
its contents seemed as if in process of use; not as if under effort not to use 
them, nor as if set apart for show, or for consecration. Some would say, no 
doubt, that this feeling was from the impressions or emanations or atmosphere 
— the persisting color or flavor or tone, or altogether — that had been dispersed 
about this room and printed upon its whole bounds and contents, by those who 
dwelt in it. 

However, this may be, something of this kind there was. The room was 
rather dusky than light however, for the colors of wall-paper, carpet, curtains, 
table-cover and furniture alike were chiefly of rather sombre and rusty reds and 
browns. A little conservatory opened from one window, which was cut down 
to the floor on purpose. This was filled to overflowing with strongly grown 
plants, most of them of the ornamental-leaved sorts that have become such 
favorites within the last ten or fifteen years; and among these glowed the mag- 
nificent blooms of some of the brightest and largest flowered pelargoniums and 
tuberous-rooted fuchsias. There was a small fountain and basin with gold fish, 
almost buried under their leafage; and above, over it, hung from the roots by 
scarlet cords, a large brightly colored shell, from which grew a graceful feathery 
plume of green sprays. 

Of ornaments or works of art, there were but very few in this room. The 
principal one was a large and broadly executed steel engraving, whose white 
" high lights " shone from its place above the grate in violent contrast to the 
sombre quiet of the rest of the room. Its subject was simply horrible — one of 
those powerful literal representations of mere agony that people seem to enjoy, 
w'ith a vulgar brutal appetite like that which draws a crowd to see a public 
death. It was called **The Dying Camel." The field of the picture was filled 
with two broad masses, sky and desert. Below, stretched the flat thirsty stony 
sand, lifeless, endless, bounded by its one heavy horizon line, and glimmering 
and trembling in the naked cruel stillness of the insufferable sunbeams that filled 
the hot w^hite sky above. Close down in the middle of the foreground was the 
huge dark ungainly mass of the camel, prostrate, exhausted. His dead master 
lay flat on his face crowded under the shade of the beast's flank, his arms spread 
out at full length. An empty water flask, just beyond the dead fingers* ends, 
protruded a mocking round vacant mouth at the spectator. The miserable 
camel had just strength enough left to lift its long dry neck and grotesque muz- 
zle into the air, and the artist had imparted to the savage hairy face a horrible 
expression of despair, for the sunken eyes watched the circlings of a wide- 
winged vulture from moment to moment poising himself close above for the 
first gripe of claw and stab of beak; and from the extreme distance there came 
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flying low over the sand, with eager necks outstretched before them a long line 
of other vultures, already scenting their prey. 

At the centre table of this room, on the evening of the day of the book- 
auction, sat an old man. He was slender and almost frail ; tall, dressed in black ; 
with long silvery curls, and a bloodlessly white face, delicately featured, and 
whose thoughtful spiritual intelligence was saddened by some element of sorrow 
which might be weakness or disappointment or dissatisfaction or pain, — any 
or all of them together. His forehead was high, smooth, retreating and narrow; 
his attitude upright ; and the ease and precision of his movements, and the 
clearness and brightness of his eyes, although they were sunken deep under the 
long overgrown eyebrows, showed that he had a good deal of life still left in 
him. On the table under a drop-light, confused with the books and magazines, 
were writing materials and a disorderly pile of papers, among whic^ he had 
been working — or else, as they say in the country — ''puttering." 

In a wadded arm-chair by the fire sat a <;irl, easily enough recognized as 
his daughter ; and the next observation likely to be made was, that old as her fa- 
ther was, he would probably outlive her. She was of middle height, very deli- 
cately formed, but with that roundness of modeling which makes people look 
so much lighter than they really are. Her skin was singularly clear and thin 
and almost as bloodlessly white as her father's ; the blue veins, here and there 
showing, indicated that the whiteness was not that of opaque tissue, but of de- 
ficient circulation and general condition. Her heavy l)lack hair was coiled care- 
lessly at the back of her head, and combed away from her forehead, and from 
the small white ears, so as to show the wav\' line that liniilrd the growth of the 
hair along the temples, and to (lis])lay hill\' the remarkable width and fullness of 
the forehead. This, indeed, was so marked that the famih' likeness which was 
unmistakable upon the two faces of herself and her father, existed there in spite 
of the contradiction of the foreheads. Her e\'es were very lar<^e, .of a limpid 
gray, with long black lashes, and with delicate clearl\' pencilled e\ebrows whose 
line was almost level for a little ways outward from the nose, and then fell on 
either hand in a more distant curve. The nose was fine but high, with well 
opened nostrils and thin, almost translucent tissues, likethose of a blood horse; 
the mouth neither small nor large, the lips rather full than thin, and as well as 
the chin, beautifully modeled, with that statnes(}ue emphasis and distinctness of 
cut whose absence is one of the defects of the generic ^VnuMican face — if such 
generic face there be. l^ut these lips were much too j)ale tor beant\' of color; 
and thev were e.xtremelv sensitive; so much so as to ^iiLrLr<~*st some (.'xcessivelv 
wild and timid creature of the woods rather than a human being. And yet this 
vivid sensitiveness of the lips was contradicted by the serious thoughtful, fear- 
lessness of the eyes. The character of ill health so clearly intimated by the 
dead whiteness of the complexion and the paleness of the lips was greatly 
strengthened by the dark shades under the e)es, and by an undefinable but un- 
mistakable languor of attitude, moxement, and of voice. Like her father, she 
was dressed in black; a heav\' rich black silk, cut hii/h in the neck, hut with a 
small square space in front after the prett\' fashion called a la Pompadour. A 
narrow border of lace at the neck, and lace cuffs to match, were the only ap- 
proach to ornament in the whole costume. There was no ribbon, no bow, no 
ear-drops, no necklace, no bracelet, no buckle, no brooch, not even a ring. 
The young girl's singularly elegantly figure, the extreme cjuietness and even 
impassiveness of her perfectly composed and refined manner, were in some way 
intensified and set off by this rigid elderh' plainness and richness of costume, 
which, as the French would .say, ** swore furiousl\' at her youth." Thus the 
whole effect was a contradiction, so harsh, so violent, as to suggest at first the 
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hateful idea of an obtruded modesty. This however quickly gave way, on a 
little observation, to the correct conclusion, that it was an incongruity only. 
Hut there was another effect, which the whole personality of the girl procluccd ; 
it was, if one might say so, that there radiated from her, or slowly gathered 
about her wherever she was, not the life and light that should glow from the 
young, but an atmosphere — or influence — that was dark, and dreary, if not 
cold ; perhaps not dead, but lifeless, — is there not a shade of difference? Last- 
ly: perha{)s the strongest — certainly the most obvious mark of family resem- 
blance was a habit (.)f e\e common to her and her father. With noticeable frc- 
([uency their upper eyelids came down so as to veil half the iris, and delayed 
there. All that this indicated was reflection, or some other mental effort. 
Clowns, for the j^urpose, scratch their heads; ])hilosophers — and people with 
headaches — rest their foreheads in their hands. 

A third personage sat on a sofa at the hither side of the fire — to your 
right hand as n'ou came from the door towards the fire — (^pi)osite the young 
girl, so that the three were at the angles of a triangle; and as if the two had 
been chatting across the hearth while her father was busy among his papers. 
'Hiis third was a voung man ; rather tall, well made, with a noticeable (piickness 
and liveliness of manner and movement. lie was somewhat fair, with mcrrv 
brown e}'es, good white tcx'th, full lips, a nose cK'cidedlv well shaped except that 
it was too broad and round at the {^ni\, and too thick in the wiuij-s of the nos- 
trils, as if tlu- makcM' being in some haste, had carek'ssly left some surplus material 
there. Otlu-ruise, the face was at first sight rather dull than bright; not nearly 
So sprightl)' as tlu' expression of the eye and the bearing of the whole figure. 

A peculiar look, which might almost be ealK-d grotesijne, was given to the 
face, undeniabK' well-featured as it was, b\' the management of tlu' hair and 
beard. The abundant crisp curls of the hair were cut at about two and a half 
inrhe^ in leni^th and trained on a radiating, or what the poniologist-^ call the fan. 
system. 'i1u*s gave th<' hair seen in profile thr look of a crest, co\-ering the top 
of the head and jutting in an enterprising manner forward and u|)war(l from the 
upper line of the forelu\'id. 'i'he front view was much more glorious; for it 
showed a thick fri/zled halo standing out within an almost circular outline about 
the i:p])er part of the long oval of tlu- face, liki- the solid anreole-> on ancient 
pictures {^\ s.iiuts ; or as it he dressrcl his h.iir by L;i\ inu; hini-elf an awful fright 
e\iM"\' morniuL''. The ex'ebrows were rather lilted. Lji\in*' a tiinnx' -^ort of wide- 
awake look, whi«h the x-oun;*" ijentlenian was .lecn^lonied to \-eil in -^onu- niiui- 
ner, if it nii^hl be, with a double e\'(;-glass. I rnly, nature haxini; exhausted 
herself in this majjniticent hairx' crown of 'dorv, had conu: sh(»rl in the matter of 
beard; for the chin of our friend was s])aringl\' garnished with hair, that grew 
in a little thin brush or ])encil, s])reading outward at the ends, like the- ])ictures 
(^f the growth of the bamboo. A like starved growth, a^ if a few hairs had 
been cruelh* deserted ui)on some barren shore, siruL:«»led siit'tU' f<»r existence 
upon his upper lip; and some dim proplu*tic glimi)ses of the whiskers of the 
future could be ^een b\' the eye of faith, between ear^ and chin. 

'fhe ill-made Lirax' suit, and the clunisv thick shoes indicited that he was 
an luiglishman ; and if this was not enough, there w<is a perceptible awkward- 
ness of attitude and of manner also, such as is often seen among jjiglishmen 
even (U' the best social training and exi)erience, but which in an .\merican 
would be proof positive' of want of such ex])erience. Last and m«»si of all, the 
cockne\- sltibboleth of his speech ever and anon betrayed him. in sj)ite of the 
stHluhnis watchfulness with which he tried to talk good ICnglish — a language 
which exists — orall\' — onl\' west of the Atlantic. In ICngland there are cor- 
rupt di.de'Cts of it onl\' ; cockney, and ])rovincial. 

ro i:k (ON riMKi). 
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" 'Ihc Kni^hl's buncs arc dust, 
And his good sword rust: 
His soul is with the Saints, 1 triist." — ("<u.fkii)(;k. 

" Tlicrc is no ;iran(lcr >ul)jcit in the world than Kin^ Arthur.'" — Ti-nnvsuN. 



It is usual lor an editor to 
make his salutatory aiul 

FOKR-WOUDS salaam to the public, in the 

initial number of his under- 
taking:, althouijh It Is often as 
thankless a task as that of the callow senior on 
coinniencement day; and the averaije editor feels 
about as *' vealy " as this j^reat prototype should, 
who is about to set foot upon the world beneath 
him — or peihaps on some other world near at 
band, from which colirn ol vantajjce he can. like 
Atlas ot ol<l. lift the burdens tmd sorrows of «)urs 
upon his shoulders. 

In this case, however, our editor has a more 
modest task, as he has not set out to reform the 
world, nor toailvance uny new heresy. It is much 
more modest and less wearing:, to be " a chron- 
icler of small beei " than ti» be a hero in the van 
of journalism, a herald of a new crusade, or the 
advocate of a waniuii" cause. We prefer t(» treat, 
chiefly, of the thinirs of the past than of the 
present, not fortrcllin^r, however, that we live and 
move in to-day, nor that we huve a future. 

For this and t)tlier reasons. <»ur mairazine is 
removed just a trille olf the piesent in most 
respects, and has a distinctly antiiiuaritm flavor 
without beinjr at all in the sere and yellow sta;;e 
itself. A few years airo it was the practice of cer- 
tain niajxazlnes to avoid e.xtended discussions of 
the present, and to tleal Nvitli nothinjr raw or 
recent, so that we were deluired with war- 
papers, and later the doinjrs of •''4'Jers" and 
•' vljfllantes" to m«>ie than our heart's content. 
But of late the opposite tack has been taken, and 
the present Napoleonic wave has been anticipate<l 
by more than si.v y<'ars' i>rei)aration,— s(» w<' are 
told, by the author and his |)ublishers, a re- 
niaikabie instance of mind-reading. 

It Is not, howevt'r, NNith such larjie concerns or 
threat movements that we have to deal. \V(» only 
ulDi at a faithful reprotluctlon of our own State.— 
not alone of its past, but of its present, with an 
occasional dip Into the future. And to this end 
we expect to eniist the best literary talent procur- 
able In the Slate, as well as the hlj^hest skill of 
the printer and enirraver, and the impartial accu- 
racy of the lens. In untlertakin^ this task, we 



are not unmindful of its i;i;rantic possibilities, 
nor yet of the nmltiform hindrances that lie 
in wait. 

It is a j^rand responsibility, and a «rb>rious one 
to be undertaken by any one, or by any coterie of 
persons even. We realize fully that it is not pos- 
sible for a book or a play to command as larjje an 
audience as a majirazine may In time. This is 
distinctly the majrazinic a;;e. The successful 
ma<;azine circulates by thousands; hundreds of 
thousands in some instances. It is the arbiter of 
its own fate, lar;rely. for by its intrinsic merit it 
wins -by careful editorial supervision and 
capable management. It is interesting: to know 
how this suc{!esa is attained: not by cheapness, 
nor l)y sensations which aie relejrated to the daily 
and weekly press, 'Mead to-day. and dead to- 
morrow." It is perhaps due. and only due, to the 
fact that the successful majjcazine caters to the 
public by jjrivintr it just what it wants ; by suitlnu" 
the taste of the majority of its Headers, and more 
often, sad to relate, by following; every whimsey, 
fad, and fancy that may be pas^injj, rcad> t(» ap- 
plaud it one moment and dissect it the next. 
Kditois thus become sensitive barometers of 
public opinion and public taste. The editor Is in 
closer touch to-day with his readers than for- 
merly, and does not set himself upon a pinnacle 
or a tripod, but comes (iown familiarly amony: his 
brotheis and sist(»rs on mother earth. 

••We" are not proud. We shall w«*lcome rea- 
sonable su^jrestions for makin<; the magazine 
better every issue, in this way all readers and 
(Mintrlbutors will "help edit " the majrazine, as a 
matter of state, as well as local, and personal 
pride. Any honest criticism will be i«ppn*clated. 
Do not be offended, however, If wo are as free 
and frank with you, in editin;; your nmnuscript. 
The reader can not realize the value ot an occa- 
sional sujryjestion to the averaj^e editor or 
publisher, nor how (julckly it is acted upon. 

With this brief eulopy on our undertaking, we 
cordially atk your co-operation and enthusiastic 
Interest and support. We believe that our maira- 
zine possesses uni()ue features and intiinsic 
interest sufflclent to win your sufft-njres and 
support. 
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We are peruiitte<l to juv- 
sent to our readers the 
"THE THOMAS foUowin;r relicltoud and just 
HOOKER OF tribute to the merits and 
TO-DAY" servlceri of the reverend pas- 
tor emeritus of the Center 
(.'iiureh, Dr. Walker, by one 
of the prominent parisliioners of tliat ehurcli wlio 
Icnows wln*reof lie writes: it was tiie uutenme rif 
a conviction that occurred to him, as well as 
to man}' others at tiiat time and siiwc, and wiiicli 
he has expressed iu jrl^'winir words worthy to be 
treasured by all wIjo Ivnow au<l love tlie doctor 
for his blameless daily life — an example that 
many follow, — and for his ;renerally lovable 
qualities. We can not refrain from jrivintc this 
deserved tribute its proper place, when the 
opportunity otlers. knowinir that all his friends 
will sanction tl.e .-eiiimient^ therein expressed: 

**One who enjoyrd till- r.ip* pleasure of listen- 
ing, in ()ctr»l»<*r last, to tlie discourse upon the life 
and charactej- of Thomas H<»(.k«*r. tlx* lirst pastor 
of the First ('liur<h in Hartford, preached by Ins 
last but one, suc('i'.-«-i»r. the liev. Doctor (leorixe 
Leon Walker, will ii«)i fail to rc<-«»triiizc in his 
tribute to the elilei". 1 h«- ^e^y irait> and <|Ualities 
which distin.LHiish tiir- cl.Miii'trr oi the speaker 
hims(>lf. These .ire poniau'il ^^ith lare felicity 
and lltness in tIm' follow in.r e\ira<'t froni I)r. 
Walker's disriMU>«e: 

'He ^^as, indeed. i)ro'_Me>sive mihI i(ii'o\arive in 
his time; Itwt lie |)l'oiri,.v,,,.(J (nily \\lieie lie 
thouvrht truth leil iiim: ;ind iiino\ated onl^ 
aj:ain>t what hi^ ii':i-f»i; j;ml (.■ouMieiice pro- 
nouncetl wj-on-j;. Jusi where, in aii\ theojoiri- 
cal divisions of the pre.-eiit time. Mr. Iht<»ker 
would be fttund, i ■!«) not i»ret«'nd to know or to 
Conjecture. IJul Miie l ain. his po>iti<)n wouhl 
be asyuiiMMJ will, lull 1:;! I'lii'jeiitM' of the fjn-ts 
and arLiuinents ot iIm* < .i-«' : ;iiid (tiice ;»>sunied 
would be cleaily ai:i! |>'.\\ 'i liilly maintained. 
As sti'adfa'-t foi' the tiiie. a- rc-nliili' a^iainst 
the false, i)e \\ oiihl hr !i'-«h.> iio w « at her-Cork 
of every whilllin^r wind, i-iil a ina". to he icck- 
oned with and reiii'd i,(i.i;:,a one -\ iii|iathi/,inL: 
with all that Is l-' od: acept iiii: all that is 
clearly proved; leioi.jn- in »'\ crx t hiii;; ndiirhl- 
enliiir and enlai-jitiL.' 'i' liUiii:-.!: tiioM-jht: as a 
scludar, catholii', L:e!"'i(ius. inMie-t : a- a minis- 
ter, wise, ln>piririLr. and uplift inii toward the 
beautiful, ;rood and true.' 

**The moral and intellectual e(julpment of Dr. 
Walker, as shown li\ hi.- liie and his public utter- 
ances, at home and elsewhei«', are illustrative 
and de<-larative nf just the s«irt of nmterial out 
of w hich Thomas Ihud^er was moubled, Duiinu 
the entire time of his Nfu Kn^iland ministr\. Dr. 
Walker has be<'n cla-s(.d anion::" the teailess and 
projrre.r«slve men itf his time; (Minservative, but 
coura^i'ous and loleraMi. independent and 
ajrjrre^sive, but alwa\s kindly and chaiitable, he 
has gained and maint;nne<l an inlluenceboth local 
and jreneral. which fi'w men can hope t<» attain. 
Dr. Walker easil\ reaches the status (d" a ;rreat 
I>reacher. His puljiit niaiun*r is dijrnilled an<l 
restful. One n»*ver lecls that he is expbdtinir 
himself, but tliat he Is al'out the work of the 
Master; the Miltj»'ct in hand enirrosses and 



possesses him. His voice Ib sympathetic and 
commanding, iilie his presence. His diction is 
strong, direct, and persuasive. His sermona an* 
constructed on an orderly plan, having: a 
sequence from the beginning to the end. One 
conversant with the working of bis mind would 
assume that the great preacher could as certainly 
win renown in the other conspicuous arenas — 
jurisprudence, commerce, science, or statesman- 
ship. 

*'Dr. Walker is still In the prime of his mature 
years. The vigor of his cultured intellect l8 
manifestly unabated. After struggling long, and 
lieroically with some physical iniirmities, he has 
been obliged reluctantly and to the great reg^ret 
of his people, to relinquish the care and responsi- 
bility of a full pastorate. That they can stHl 
occa.sionally hear his voice and avail themselves 
of his kindly and sympathetic offices, la a source 
of pleasure and comfort to his friends and 
admirers.'' 

•It will be gratefully remembered by the citi- 
zens of Hartford, that Dr. Bushnell and Dr. 
BurtiM), besides being faitiiful as pastors and 
teachers, were both constantly alive to the 
interests of the city and the State. Dr. Bushnell 
has left ui>on its landscape, for ail time, an In- 
dcdible imprint of utility and beauty, in the very 
heart of the State Capital, that entitles him to 
perpetual remembrance and gratitude. Dr. Bur- 
tmi's svm|)athies went as broad and unfailing as 
the needs and claims of humanity. Dr. Walker's 
watchful and sympathetic interest in the welfare 
of tin.' clt} an«l the connnonwealth is widely 
rec(»irnlzed : his alert and constant (diampioning 
of the oppressed and neglect(?d among all God*8 
<reatures, is a powerful rebuke to selfishness, 
pal tisanship, and illlberallty wiienever mani- 
tested always quick to assume the responsibili- 
ties of the true.-t and highest type of citizenship; 
wiiile his prudenec and tiue conservatism lead 
him to av(»i<l extremes and sensatiomilism." 



l.TN(1UT 
LKAVKS.' 



A year airo the ])resent 
winter, a literary clui* was 
established in New York, 
Boston, (.-hicago, and other 
cities large and small, enti- 
tled ''Tncut Leaves," where 
local authors might meet and discuss their pro- 
ductions before publication, with that end and 
aim in vl«Jw eventually, in order to obtain the 
c(dlective criticism of their brother authors. 
The> met only once a month, when each member 
read or had read for him, his best work of the 
month last past. Whether tliere were any open 
criticisms or not, the author could judge l)y its 
reception, tacit and unspoken though It might 
be, how it would affect the general public. 
One production fi'om each member, or from 
selected members, consumed the first part of the 
evening ; the latter part was devoted to social con- 
verse. Strangers were admitted on the Invitation 
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of members ; some of them were publishers 
and editors, looking for new material for their 
periodicals, and some were simply critic^ and 
connoisseurs, while others were amateur writers. 

At one time the or«ranizer of this club arranjjed 
to have some of his "literary lights" appear in 
Hartford, in oriju:lnal unpublished reudlni^s from 
their own worlds, l)ut for sonie reason they did 
not come. A local writer contributed to the 
Times, over the name " Yrlarte" a list of Hartford 
writers eliirible for nieiubership in suc^li a club, 
which he said was the result of a wa^jer that he 
could not name fifty authors in the city. Tlie list 
is curious, to say the least, and we ;;ive it place, 
in his own words : 

"A rough classification is given, simply for pur- 
poses of coinparibon, and m soiiie cases a name is 
givenintwo or three classes, showing versatility. 

1. Fiction : Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Cleniens. Mr. 
Warner. Miss Trumbull. (••Annie Elli(»t " ), Mrs. 
Annie Trumbull Slossr)n, Mrs. Florine Thayer 
McCray, Miss Kmilv M. Morgan. II. Drama : 
Mr. William (Jillette. 111. ilisToKv and Criti- 
cism: Rev. Dr. (ieo. Leon Walker, Prof. 
Wllliston Walker, Ilev. Dr. E. P. Parker, Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, Kev. Dr. Joseph H. 
Twicliell, Prol. W. D. McCrackcn, Mr. Charles 
Hopkins Clark, Mr. Forrest Morgan. IV. 
Poetry: Mr. Klchard E. Burton, Mrs. Caroline 
Wilder Paradise, Mrs. Louise .1. H. Chapman, 
Miss Emilia Chaese. V. Sciknck ; Prof. Flavel S. 
Luther (astronomy ). Dr. M. C. Storrs (medicine 
and surgery.) Uev. Dr. Kimball ( evolution ), Dr. 
T. D. Crothers (inebriety). Dr. II. P. St(;arns 
(Insanity). Dr. A. J. Wolff (microscoi>y ). Mr. A. 
D. Rlsteen (mathematics). VI. TKANsi,Arn».\s, 
Classfoal anM) Modkun ; Pr(»f. Sanni«'l Hart 
C<ireek and Latin i Mi. James (I. Batterson 
(Greek and Latin, also poems and polemics ), 
Miss M. A. ilowe ( Flench; translator of Reclus' 
♦• Birdseye View of the World," etc. ), Mr. Juan 
L. Iribas ( Spanish, translator of '•Kamona" and 
other works), Mr. Albert Hathaway (French, 
German, and Russian). VII. ANTigiiTiEs : Dr. 
Irving li. Lyon (auti<jue furniture), Hev. H. H. 
C Bingham (^lecturer on Mi'diaval Art, the 
Minnesingers, etc.) VIII. Socioi.oijv : Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher II«)oker, Prof. John J. .McCook, 
Mr. James G. Batterson. I.\. Bim.u'Ai. Study 
AND EXKfJKSFS: Prof. Chester D. Hartrant't 
(higher criticism ), Prof. C. S. Beardsley { Biblical 
Exegesis). X. Misic ano Hy.mnoi,o<;y : Prof. 
W. S. Pratt, Dr. E. P. Parker, Prof. Samuel 
Hart, Dr. (Jeo. M. Stone. Prof. C. E. Stowe. W. 
Peda(}0(}I('s, Litkratlkk AM) LAN(;rA(;K: Prol. 
C. E. Johnson, Prof. ('. C. Stearns, Dr. Henry 
Barnard, Mls<s C. M. llewins. XII. Tuavkls at 
Home and Abroad : Frederivk H. Chapin, (J. R. 
Thayer. T. Sedgwick Steele, Mrs. Isa Carrinizton 
Cabell, Rev. E. I*ayson Hammond, Rev. Dr. (ieo. 
M. Stone, and numerous lectuiers. 

•' But to what end Is all this list (»f Hartford's 
distinguished lights in the literary field, all of 
whom hav«? written more or less y Simply this; 
if Hartford was not so exclusive and select, so 
formal, conservative ami unprogressive, it is safe 
to say there are enough ability and talent, 
together with much that is unrecognized but 
al)le, to make a first-class literary and social club 
among the above named and like people, that 
would be not only an honor but a benefit to 
themselves and the city. We do not mean a 
mutual admiration society - for that is impos- 
sible in Hartford Hartford has the 

name of a literary city. Why then should It not 
uphold that nanu*, and prove it to be true?" 



There is the germ of a good suggestion in the 
above remarks. We have looked over his list 
and find some have removed from the city, and 
some would not care to be included In the cast- 
Iron formula* as above, but would claim for them- 
selves greater versatility and originality. This 
list will not cover hall the authors in the city. A 
round hundred could l)e named, many of whom 
would, perhaps, be glad to belong to such a club. 

Hartford Is an older publishing center than New 
York. A hundred years ago, in the days of the 
*' Hartford Wits," occurred the golden age of our 
city's literature. One of our contributors points 
out the second period of literary activity, "in the 
seventies" of the present century. But, at the 
present time, beyond professional literary people 
who do not live here much of their thne. Hartford 
authorship Is practically at a standstill, saving an 
occasional book or booklet. Outside of the class 
of fiction-writers named above, an occasional 
work from Dr. Walker or Dr. Twichell, (^two of 
the best writers in New England In the line of 
history,) we have practically nothing to show of 
late years. What is the reason V 

In New York. Dr. Titus M. Coan is making 
heroic efi'orts to stimulate interest in the *• Ameri- 
can Author's Guild," which is the new name for 
the *' Association of American Authors." The last 
name chosen is better than the first, because the 
guild idea better indicates tlie objects of the 
organization, which are, to serve authors In ad- 
visory ways, co-operate with publishers, secure 
extensions and modifications of copyright laws, 
])romote a fraternal spirit, and generally to ad- 
vance the interests of American authors. Theie 
are a good many nu)re authors than the general 
public realizes: and few of them. It must be said, 
are as good business men as their publishers. 

The CuNNKCTK IT QcARTKiti.Y otfcrs its pages 
freely to Hart lord writers, as to those through- 
out the State, under the veiy limited restriction 
that they give their best w(uk'to it : since we are 
tletennined to become, as one author expresses 
it. "tlie moutli-piece of tlie State," not only In a 
literarv but in a historical wav. If such a club is 
started in Hartford and tlu're is no better time 
tlian at, or near the beginning of the year -we 
shall clieerfnlly co-operate in Its aims and efi'orts. 
and may. incidentally be able to ofier some sug- 
gesti<»ns tliat will help phu'e it on a permanent 
footing, to make it eventually an honor to tin? 
city, a credit to itself, and a source of delight to 
visiting authors tr<tm (»ther cities who may share 
its hospitality or give readintr^' under its 
auspices. 

An ade(iuate history of th<* 
State of Connecticut, does not 
AN .VDEgr.ATE exist. Pet ers's is pugnacious 
STATE and pernicious ; Sanford's 

HISTORY. and Johnson's, while modern 
and methodical, are only hand- 
books suitable for schools or 
the shelv<»s of the average man who does not care 
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much for his State ; and lIolllKtor's, while still 
Ktandard, is >?rowinj^ passe each year and less val- 
uable. AVe have, Indeed, but fragments so far, 
l)arrin^ these tew j^eneral lilstorles and others we 
inijrht name. ''The Memorial History of Hart- 
ford County," as well as the histories of New- 
Haven and Windham Counties, were masterly 
works, but they covered only one county. Such 
a work, extended to other counties, would l)c 
entirely satisfactory; but there is no pecuniary 
inducement, nor sufllcient local pride, to justify 
an enti'rprisinjj publisher in jroinj; to such an 
enormous expense. Hence, a compreluuisive and 
thoroufrh-^oinjr history of the State has not been 
placed before the public. Its compilation is too 
jrigantic a task for one man to attempt. The 
commonwealth is tr»o old, too rich in details, his- 
torical, yccnealojrical. jjolitical, and otherwise, to 
be compassfd l>y one man i>roperly, in an or- 
dinary life-time. It must be done by concertrd 
elTort and application. 

It iroes without sayin;r that our historical rec- 
ords are daily bccominir more ami m(»re indistinct 
and undeciplicrablr. and soon will Ix' irrecover- 
able. lUit, our past has been to<» ricli in incident, 
too uni(|ue in i^tc^c^t.t^o intluential in tlic 
history of tlie country at lar;r<', to l>e lost, 
throu^lli inattention and iicjrlect. While much 
has been d(»ne in prcscrvin;: intact tlic liistory of 
the older and larirer towns, many. l)ccause of 
later settlcnu'iit, or from poverty of incident. 
have Ijcen par^.-ed by, but wliicli can lurnisli ma- 
terial tliat when well (li'.'-ested, i^ of just as mucli 
impoitance a> tlie histories of the laii^ei- towns 
and <itie^. All tliis material can, and sliould, be 
pr<»perly cnnipiUMl. aiian:re«l, and pul)lislied in 
attractive and readable form. loi- luture use, and 
in systematic iirdcr. Hit is not wortli doinir ^^ell 
it sliould iHtt !)(• attempted at all. 

It is our intention in pul>ii^li iu>t such a work, 
c<)verinir tlie entiu' State eventually, in the |)aL^e> 
of this nia;j:a/in«'. It will not be in due ehionolnu- 
ical order and ^tMiiience. as one mltrlit suppose, 
for that \\ould be lediou>: but tl'.e history will 
irraduallv "'eNohe" itsell Irom the wealth of 
nmterial we shall publish; and all the small pieces 
of craftsmanship will jrraduall\ slip into jilace. as 
the queerly dove-tailed parts of a Chinese puzzle 
are a.><sembled. In this way, we hope to treat of 
ihe entire State in all its historical, political, 
statistical, economic and pio^ressive aspects and 
features. The whole histoiy will be properly 
presente<l and projrressively developed, provided 
we liave sutlicient encourajiement and co-opera- 
tion. We need the <'o-operation of every man, 
woman and child in tlie stale ( for the children 
will perhaps be men and women before tin' wt)rk 
is completed , to attain <»ur objects. 

We propose, first, to pul)lish a .series of descrip- 
tive articles of various pla(?es. in much the same 
fashion as some in this issue; these will be, fur 
the present, sparlntrly interspersed with the his- 
torical papers : lastly will come a fxeneral suney 



of the State, and, if time and space arc aUowed, a 
jjenealojrlcal history, completlnj? Hlnnian "Puri- 
tan Settlers of Connftotlcut" ; down to Revolu- 
tionary days. 

There are those who wiU 

criticise a new venture for 

TEUSONAL beinjr too "froward'* and 

JOrHN.\LISM. positive in Its '•make-up.'* 

This Is natural, but we live 
in progressive days. In whlcti 
if one is not self-assertive and independent, lie 
will la<; behind the procession and find It difflcult 
to recover his place in it. While our maf^azlne 
is, perhaps, unduly self-conscious In Its first 
issu»', and in its "new dress" feels rather con- 
splcu(»us, and withal proiul and pretty; this 
newness and rawness will wear off after we have 
had time to fully explain our raison d* etre, 
develop our present plans, and outline our future 
policy. It is necessary to lie a tritle assertive In 
order to make ouiselves heard and felt all over 
the state, and more than that properly under- 
stood, in this issue, liowever, we have simply 
outlined, indicated, and put in leadlnjjT-strlnjjH 
our various de|)artments and tlieir conductors; 
we ho])e to show i)i()irrebs and imi)rovement in 
luture issues, and to add other features which 
will b<' of interest and value. But we will nut 
anticipate. 

One tliinjr is noticeable : we have re(|uired all 
articles and (M)nlril»utions to l»e siy:ned, as we 
Ix'lieve in personal journalism ; life is so short, 
art so lonji, opportunity so infrequent, and fame 
so ]>recarlous. that few really reach the reputa- 
tion and reward tlu'v deserve. Thereby han^s a 
tale: A generation since, James Russell Lowell, 
then editing: the ATL.vNTir Monthly, took a pro- 
diirion.-^ fancv to a iirilliant vouni; IriFlmmn 
named Fit/.-.lames O'Hrien, publishing: for him In 
the Ail.ANTir, tli<' r«'markable stories: "The 
l.o>t lioom." and ••Tlu' diamond Lens." .\t that 
time the Ilaipers would not allo\\ American 
writers t(t ap|»end their names to their work, 
e.xtcnilinu: thi.- rijrht to Kn^lish writers tmly. 
O'lJrien would have none of tliis. A volume ot 
IlAitrKii's MoNTHi.Y for 1H»>0, .*<hows that Thack- 
era\, Anthony Trollope, (ieor;:e Kliot. and Fltz- 
.lames O'Hiien were e«iually honored in tlilH 
respect, and Anierlian literature bejran to breathe 
freely. The inivileixe conceded to him is now 
tVeeiy recoy:nize<l ; many editors now insist on 
si;rned articles. This chan«;e, the wiu'kln^ maga- 
/.in<' and newspaper men of to-day owe to O'Brien 
mon* tlian to any othei man. 

A«rain, we wish to acciud to all our contribu- 
tors the widest liberty of expression and opinion 
of course over sltrnatures — -governed by pru- 
dence, wisdom, and refinement. Wherever an 
evil Is to be corrected, a jroodtobe espoused, a 
rijrht to be championed, there we hope to be In 
the midst. Whatever builds up the common- 
wealth or any part thereof, In a moral or Intel- 
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lectnal aspect, that we shall advocate with heart 
and soul; and we ask our contributors to do 
likewise when writlnj^ of any place or portion of 
the State ; if a town is slovenly and rakish, do not 
hesitate to say so, and cry out for a villaKe im- 
provement society ; if it lacks mental pabulum, 
moral fiber, or intellectual stimuluH, preach and 
pray for whatever is lacking to make It better; of 
course within the bounds of reanon and modera- 
tion. 

Thus, in this iasue, we /irive c(»nslderable space 
to stronj; pleas from our musical critic for a mu- 
sic hall and a musical library, both of which are 
greatly needed. Again. Dr. McManns has also made 
a special plea for a new and attractive opening to 
our park system from the main street (and this. 
let US add, is not in thi' Interest of any landlord 
or real estate proprietor, but wholly gratuitous 
and public-spirited on his part \ which we hop<* 
will be heeded. Our present park Is little more 
than a cul de «ac or "vermiform appendix." with 
no fitting entrance trom the main street. Let us 
have a wide and liberal opening to the present 
park on Main street, abutting on the famous 
Center Cliurch burying ground at one side, which 
should be improved to correspond. A persim 
standing on Main street can then command a 
lovely view of the Little river in its windings 
through the park; wliile alongside of the river 
should be a drivewav to tlie Arch, and bevond to 
the depot. Tliis opening or ''approach" should 
have a new name i^*' lUislinell Place." perhaps ), "at 
least be changed from tl)e unhallowed name 
of Gold street, which savors t«»o much ol" gamb- 
ling. Moreover, now that the acceptance of the 
park system is evident, and a new park commis- 
sion ample for the purpos<» is to be appointed, let 
us caution the gentlemen thereof not to entrust 
the laying-out of the parks to any iiu'xperieiu'ed 
landscape-ganlener. The name of Fred<»ri(!k Law 
Olmsted naturally comes uppermost in one's 
thoughts, as the most competent in the country • 
and besides is not Hartford his birth-place and 
former home? He would ctTtainly take gn-at 
pride in beautifying his birth-place, and thus 
leaving a monument to his memory that vvill 
endure for ages. 

Lastly, let the bicycle clubs see to it that a 
bicycle path or '* wheel-way," be laid alongside of 
the boulevard, connecting the parks an(i they 
caniu>t Insist upon and arrange for this loo early. 



which is, we find, a very Important element at 
the inception of a new magazine. Most of the 
work preparatory to the printers was done inside 
of a month — which Is not a remarkable fact If we 
had had a settled statf of contributors and a fully 
developed policy. It had to be assembled out of 
Its inchoate condition piece-meal, minds made to 
meet on various purposes and projects, contribu- 
tions accumulated sufficient to start It ; finally 
the editorial work was done at white-heat and 
the illustrations finished on short time. Add to 
all these unexpected balks In getting it ready, we 
waited for our new dress of type for nearly a 
month, to be cast and forwarded, as the foundry 
was crowded with orders which it was unable to 
fill. Wo Imd hoped to steal upon the public 
almost unannounced. In h(diday times.— a sort of 
surprise and Christmas present to the State.- - 
but It was n«>t to be. At any rate we hope It will 
be Just as gratefully received and read now as It 
would have be(»n during the hurlv-burlv of holi- 
day times. 

We are asked various questions of late : *• Will 
It be a success ? " It Is alri-adv a succe^s — and 
you know "nothing succeeds like success." 
••Will It not 'fold its rent like the Arab, and 
silently steal away' V " The publishers' assurance 
and guarantee is sutficient answer to that, "is 
it not too good to last?" No, dear reader, we 
have carefully provided against that, by making 
it just so good and no better. We have tried to 
make it as attractive as — for Instance, a suluir- 
ban car- and Intrinsically as dainty, pleasant, 
and lovable as -<d(l lavender, or ol<l lace,— with 
a taint, all-pervasive aroma of antiquity to flavor 
it. We want to make it so good that all who 
read it will fall In love with It. and then our 
whole aim will have been accomplished. A 
glan(;e at our announcements and list of contrib- 
utors, will convince all that it will not be local or 
centralized, but that the whole boundless State 
Is ours. 




A word of promise; not of 

apology, which is hardly ever 

A WoUl) In order; and yet If* wi» 

OF pn»mlse too much It will be 

PROMISE. worse than apologizing for 

our present shortcomings. 

To-morrow the critics will 

begin; that Is Inevitable! Well — let them; we 

have done our best, under given circumstances; 

the chief hindrance has been the lack of time 
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•• Other slow .iris entirely k«'fp thr hr.iiii. 
Am! therefore, fiiiiliiij^ l»:«rreii i)r.u«i«ers. 
>« ;iitc show ;i h.ir\est of their hta\y toil."--- Mi \ki-^ii:M 



m:\v vokk NoiAi ions. 



A fhiel's aiiianu \e t.ikin' iiot'-x 
Ami. I.iith. hr'II [-'•••nt it." — !'>; i.'\s. 



Nkw Vokk City. .Fan. 1"). IKlio. 

Tlio opcrji scnxdi lias oimmhmI aiisnicumsly. arul 
coiitiiiiics t«i (late succcssrully. with fair attt'nd- 
aiu'c. iK'ltcr iiwh'iMl than la>t \«'ar. It is .<afe to 
irauiit' tJH' Mir('«*s.^ of anv drainatic .sfa^^dri hv tlic 
|)atr<njair<' brstowoj iij)oii iIh* <t|MM:i : hut tluTt* i.'^ 
n'Hily little af!init\ brtwrcn IIim^,. who jtitt'iul tlir 
ojifia and the class tliat pirtVr puir <liarna. 

Th<' (MMnpaiiy which miiilt at the Mctroixilitaii 
last .--ca^nii Mas .-selected N\ithi:reat eareand mtej- 
lijjrenc*' : Imt it is iiDt to he expeeted that the 
metropolis will aceept the >anie thiiiLT uiH'haiiired 
a second time. How e\ er irood t lie old. t lie puhlic 
!.*< not content, but must have novelty. A lew 
inemheis of the jtresent oroani/.at ion hav«' been 
heard in seasons pa^t. but others are entire 
stfaiii:er.s. and tlii> furnishes the element of 
novelty. 

Miss Sybil Sand«T>on. t he fair Caliroinian, ha> 
studied undei- Leonc:i\ alio. Misvoiiet. and 
Marchesi. She made her ilebiit at the ila:j:iie 
und»M- the name o|" Ada I'ain.ei'. and l;er raii«>iaii 
debut in .Ma>senets •• KxJaniioihb' ' in \x'.i{). at 
the Ujicia ("omioiic. and in IMM -c«.ied a liiumjth 
in " Maiion." one \rar later ."-^.lint -Saen< wintr 
•' IMn> ne ■■ loi- her. La-t ant iimn she appeared in 
.Massenefs •• Tliai-." taken from Anaiolc l-'raneeV 
novel ot t he same nam<'. 

Zelie tie Fiiissan. the ('ai:mk.\ of the pr»'sen{ 
coiiipjiny. has been here betore. but went to l.on- 
<b»n with the Carl Hosa Opera ('ompan>. To play 
*• Carmen " here after Calve*> triiimpiisin the r<de 
is temptinir fortune bi;uel\; but she has ap- 
peared iM'lore (^Mieen Victoria .several times in 
"Carmen." and has met with 1:1 eat ^uc<m<.>»s m 
this a< well as in other oj»era>. 

Miss F.ucille Hill is an Ameriean. ami a pupil of 
Mme. .Marclie^i, Aft»'r lejuini: i'ari.- sh,. w ji^ ,.,1- 
i^aired by I)'o\le\ ("arte l»)r the leadinir part in 
•• Fvanhoe." and attracteil the attenti<m of Sir 
Auixustus Harris .the "Abbe} td" I.omlon'*!. who 
ciijrau'cd lier for his iriand ojiera tone at Covent 
(Jarden. MHe. Ku;:enie Manlelli was born in 
Milan. I.ast winter j-he -an ;.^ in St. Teteisbur^r. 
Iier repertoire includin;.^ >u«h paits a.^ Amnkhis in 



"Aida," Dami.a in •• Sam.-on and Dalila," an<I 
Ortkii) in •'Ltdieniriin.'* 

Victor Maurel is the oiu- whom Verdi tmd in 
mind when be wrote " Falstair," one of th«» new 
works to b<' iTJven this season at tiie Metropolitan. 
•' Otello," •• KiL^oletto." *• Krnani,'* •* William 
Tell," and "The Hu;ruenots."" are also favorite 
operas <d" his. The ai)pearanee of Franco8Ci» 
Taniairn«>. here a few sea>ous au"o as ;i member ol* 
the Patti comp;my. ij. >till fre<h in the minds i)f 
nlusic-lover^. Mile. Mira Heller is a native of 
INdand. .-tudied in Vienna under Mini*. Pauline 
I.ucca and bei::an her caieej- in Italy. Mme. Libia 
l>roir. who ma<le sueh a (jui-ei" eoiit retenips froin 
staire-friirht. on her ili.-t appearame hero, ha8 
>in('e met with a decided succe'«>. She is a Vene- 
tian and has had much e.xpeiience in the opera 
hou^ics id" tiic continent. So much for tlie per- 
sonind of the >t ranvicrs : now tor their aciiieve- 
nieiit s so far t IiIn ^e-i>^on. 

Thu.s far. the >e;ison ins seen the protiiu'tion of 
ihe opi'i;!- ••otcljn.'" ••|..dien:rriM.*" ••iliiroletto,'* 
" b'o'iie.. <■: .iiilb'tie." •• William Tell," ••Aida,'* 
itwic*'. •• C;)! inni.' '"Lucia «li Lannn<M'nioor." 
••II l!o\;it "Mc." and '• Kausl " (twice*. LaHt 
winici. the ia-t-n;iiiicd ojmm-i. with the "Ideal" 
ca-t w a - I !.<• pi I 'cc ill' ri--i>,t..ii.e durinir the seaHon. 
rhi> \t':ir •■ l-au-t "' iui- l>i'en succeede«l in til© 
popular i.i\...-. I tl.inK. 1.;. ■• otdl.i." w hi<*h, with 
M. M.iipi'l. liaiiic- and I ;iii..iLriii«. appears to l»e art 
" Ideal ■■ 1 1 mil an nj.crat :c ^t .nid-|M»int as poHHibie. 
Tiicrc is iiiitl ;:lil\ no -rcatcr bai'itone livinjr to- 
da> than Maine!.. nid hi- «haVact er >t udy (d* lajfo 
i>. musicall\, what llootiis wa-i and lrvin;;KiK, in 
the dramati«' domain of the world. In "Otello" 
.Maurel ha^ met with the most entliU'^ia.*itl(r recep- 
1 ion in N«w ^ Drk. a- he has tVom t he andif^nce of 
»*\ er\ ci\ili/««d nation ot the worhl durin^r the 
pa<t t w cut \-|i\ I' \car.-. llMnna Karnes" Pesdoinona 
i> a >tud\ in Lriace. >implicit\ and sweetness. 
Her pei>oii;ility is a.^ Jiiairneti*- as w hen hIio Urst 
won our hearts, and her voice is the same limpid 
cr\!^al .-priiiL: of tran^par^•nt lu'autv. Siprnor 
'rannii!:tio is coixideretl one of t he irreatest drama- 
tic teiiois in tlu^ worbl. ami in the impassioned 
rtde id" |{adaine.s"in ••Al«la"he rises to lieijrhtHof 
('motion which are wonderlully realistic. 

.\s Ahnoi.do in "William Ttdi." Tamairno scored 
airreat success on tlic iii^iit that Mine. l)ro<rniade 
lier eml)arrus.<«ln^ "lupHUh memoiiie" in the rojfMtf 
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Mathtlde. Ot Jean and Edouard de Reszke, I 
need hardly speak. The first Is the acknowledjyed 
leading tenor on the operatic stage, and his work, 
even to the minutest details, evidences tiie gi'cat- 
est study and the jrenius of a master. His roles 
are legion and each one seems absolutely pert'eot 
until he appears in the next. This year lie hus 
thus far been heard in ** Romeo et Juliette," 
"Faust," ''Carmen" and ''Lohengrin." You 
may remember that a grand revival of '' Romeo <'t 
Juliette " took place at the (Jrand Opera, Paris, 
about seven years ago. In this notable produc- 
tion Mme. Adelina Pattl was the Jiliettk and 
Jean de Reszke tlie Romeo. Since then the opera 
has not seemed to be as popular as many others : 
hence we have had it sung but seldom. 

M. Edouard de Reszke's repertoire is as «'xten- 
slve as his brother's, and ills voicM*, a det^ji. sonor- 
ous basso, is thought by many to be as line in the 
lower register as his br(»tlier's in tlie higlier. 
Mephistophele in "Faust" is Edouard de Reszke's 
great character, and a more Sataiiie, grim, ami 
forbidding picture of cunning and sin would In- 
hard to find. Of nmgniticent pliysical propor- 
tions, and with a niml)le, (luick action, lie sui;- 
gests the ruler of Milton's " Paradise Lost "' in 
the life. 

In closing, let me menlioii lirietly the triumphs 
that have attended tlie ix'rformaiices of Mine. 
Melba, the Australian iiigiitiimah'. wiio a lew 
short years ago went to Mine. Marchesi unknown 
and left her a famous, world-renowned artist. 
Her greatest cliaracter with us is MAiniUKiuTK in 
'• Faust," and It is impossil)le to eoneeive of a 
gentler, lovelier, or a purer maid tiian she makes 
the unfortunate heroine ot (loethe's rcunance. 

Physically and vocally she is par excellence in the 
part, and as the curtain descends on the prison- 
scene in the last act, and one sees the liosts of 
angels transporting the body of the sin-stained 
maiden who " loved not wisely Init too well. ' 
there is hardly one in the auflience who does nnt 
almost instinctively send up a mental prayer lo 
Heaven that lier soul may be received within the 
gates of that eternal kinj^doin where grief and 
sorrow arechanged into notes of joy and Lrlii<ln«'ss 
in tlie happy company of the elect . 

In this connection it is pertinent to reniai k 
that a Mrs. (Jrannis, who is a lormer Hart lord 
woman, has opened a crusade against the decol- 
lette gowns worn l)y the society leaders in tlie 
opera boxes. She contends that the display i> 
even worse than that seen on the staic, ''nid that 
the ballet is no more immodest. It ih perhaps a 
bid for a passing notoriety, sugges^ted perha|)s b\ 
Lady Henry Somerset's crusade against the 
music halls and livinir art tableaux. At any iat<«. 
it furnishes a spicy t id-bit for society gossip. 




On December 19 the ** Mes- 
siah " was given at Foot 
THE * Guard Hall, by the Hosmer 
MESSIAH. Hall Choral Union, under the 
direction of Mr. Paine. The 
large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence was sufficient testimonial both to the popu- 
larity of the work and the excellence of its per- 
formance. It is not my intention to give any 
detailed criticism of the concert, but rather to 
call attention to the peculiar position occupied 
by this oratorio in the history of music. 

The '* Messiah " marks an epoch both In the de- 
velopment of the oratorio and in the life of Its 
com])oser. It was written in 1741. in the fifty- 
sixth year of Handel's life. Until this time he 
had (levote<l himself almost exclusively to the 
production of operas and <»ther secular forms of 
composition, and no amount of failure seemed 
sufficient to turn his etl'orts in the direction in 
which his peculiar genius best fitted him to suc- 
ceed. The contrast between these long years of 
unsuccessful struggle, and tlw unbounded en- 
tlnisiasm with which the " Messiah " was received 
must have shown him his mistake, for after wrlt- 
inir it not a smgh' <t])era was j)roduced by him, 
hut all his more iin|)ortant choral works, secular 
as w<dl as sacred, were written in the form of ora- 
tt)rios. .Most of these met with immediate and 
coni|)lete suc<ess. and gain(»(l for their author the 
musical pre-eminence which had so long been the 
object of his ambition. an<l which has endured to 
the |)resent dny. 

The iiUlueiicr of the "Messiah" on the devel- 
opment of the oratorio is very significant. As 
orijxinallv <lesi<rned ami dev<'loi)e(l, in the early 
Italian staire of their history, oratorios had no 
place outside of the services of the church, being 
used niufh as the modern •• praise-service,"— to 
draw a crowd. After its introdtiction into (Jer- 
many and its adoption by tin- Lutheran church, 
its form assumed more detinite proportions, and 
it> artistic growtli was rapid, but it was still 
looked upon as only an «'Iaboiate cliurch service. 
This ai)i>ropriation liy the church was necessary 
lor t he early development of t h(» oratoric), but had It 
i-ontinu<Ml, and had the oratorio never been heard 
outside of the (diurch tlie loss to the intellectual 
;ind artistic life of the peo])le would have been 
iiicah'ulable. 

IL'iiidel LTave to tin' oiatttrio a broader and more 
inde])endent existence, and made it a part of the 
daily life of the ixMiplr. This he accomplished 
cliielly by means of the "Messiah." When 
" Esther," his llrst Eiiirlish oratorio, was produced 
in 1732, the public was so ignorant of this style of 
writing that it was necessary to explain in the an- 
nouncement that tlie oratorio was ''to be per- 
formed by a great number of voices and instru- 
ments There will be no acting 

on the stage The music to be 

disposed after the manner of the Coronation 
Servic<»." 



go 
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From this time until 1741, Handel composed 
" Deborah," "Athallah,' ♦* Saul," and " Israel In 
KRypt»" 80 tbat while none of these works were 
popular at the time, the jmbllc must have gained 
some familiarity with this form of composition. 
At least, when the ** Messiah " was finally pro- 
duced, It was considered unnecessary to explain 
the difference between opera and oratorio. The 
reception jriven this work, both on its first appear- 
ance in Dublin and its repetition In London, was 
extremely enthusiastic. It is claimed that it was 
upon this latter occasion tiiat the custom of 
standing? durinjr the "Hallelujah Chorus" origi- 
nated, the audience l>einjx so moved by tiie 
phrase, '* for the Lord (iod omnipotent rel«rneth " 
that all present, includlnjr the kinjr. involuntarily 
rose to their feet. The '♦ Messiah " at once as- 
sumed a position in the mind of the pul)llc that is 
both unique an<l su^rjrestive. The proceeds of the 
first i>erf()rinance. i'400, was <levoted entirely to 
charity, and from that time to this no one work 
has dorw as much for the poor and the unfortu- 
nate as tlie •• Messiah." Haiulel himself presented 
the score to the FouMdlinj: Hospitsil, and from 
1750 to 1751), the year r)f jiis death, conducted 
eleven performances of it for the benefit of this 
institution, 1 he uroeerds from which amounted to 
nearly .17,000. 

The Infiuence of tin' "Messiah ' upon tiie rt*- 
ll^lous lift' of the people, althoujxh not so easily 
estlnmted. must certainly have been very jrreat. 
The sermons it preuches sink deep into the heart, 
and are not easily for^^ott en. No work was ever 
more divinely inspired. Its composer was a 
prophet charjred with a distinct mission, from 
which he could in no wise escape, the execu- 
tion of which brouirhi him jrreat reward, and to 
the rest of the worhl a blessing that shall endure 
throujrhont all time. 

CHAHLIOS H. JOHNSON. 



The recrni vi.-it ui rlic Hos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra, and 

FI A HTFOin> soiiK* iittcndinir circunistani'cs 

Mr.SIf'AL sui;;:est t he (iuesti<Hi as to the 

CULTrKK. dejjree of musical culture in 

this city. fJivcn a form ofcom- 
p()Sitlon which is admittedly 
the loftiest an<l jmrest expression of which music 
Is capable, and an orchestra so wonderfully or- 
ganized and manned that It is reputed to be the 
best —save perhajjs one --in the world, and it 
would seem that thecon<litions are at once estab- 
lished for making the test. This orchestra has 
been organized fourteen years, has visited Hart- 
ford four times, has always charmed its hearers, 
but never had a full htmse. It has had four con- 
ductors, and under Mr. (Jericke, the second of 
these, it attained the remarkable finish that 
placed it above its competitors. Mr. Niklsch, the 
third conductor, infused a greater degree of 
warmth and passion into the playing, and then it 
became recognized as probably without a peer. 



Three of the Hartford concerts were g^yen by Mr. 
Gericke, stopping on the way to or from New 
Haven, where for several years a series of fonr 
concerts were given each season. The receipts 
were so small here that Hartford was checked off 
as a town not large enough, or else not musical 
enough to visit again ; so we were not privilejic^ 
to hear the orchestra under the leadership of Mr. 
Niklsch. After an Interval of five years, on the 
supposition, probably, that the city had increased 
its population, and had grown musically as well, 
the management made another attempt, but with 
the same result. Frt)m this point of view Hart- 
ford Is given over as hopeless. On the other 
hand, the nmsicians expressed themselves as de- 
lighted with their reception, and one of their 
number said to the writer. ''You give us more 
applause for the Seventh Symphony, hero In 
Hartford, than we get in Boston." 

Hartford has been getting its education in 
orchestral music duriuir the last twenty-flve 
years ; for it was in 1H60 tliat Theodore Thomas 
made his first tour of the country with flfty-flve 
men. He came here and played to an almost 
empty house ; but scarcely ever afterwards, for 
he held a very warm place in the hearts of muslc- 
lovers. ('omni(»nclng with ligiit music, such as 
the '* Traumerei " and Strauss waltzes, he soon led 
up to the symphonies of Beethoven, and It Is 
almost safe to say that every one, except the 
ninth, has been played here by him. The over- 
tures of Wagner an<l Weber, too, were first given 
h<»re by him. Season after season he came, and 
left some good result behind him. The elder 
I)amros(!li (^ame once with an Indifferent orches- 
tra, which played roughly and poorly. The 
youuirer Danirosch came later, with a fine body of 
men ; but without the magnetism of Thomas or 
the impress of his marked personality, he did not 
attract increasing audiences. We waited long 
lor Scjdl, and when he gave his first Wagner 
concert, with an array ()f vocal aitists, the house 
was packed and enthusiasm ran hiirh. His subse- 
fjuent visits were jes*^ successful, because of an 
inade(iua1e orchestra ; but his last concert was 
intensely interesting, notwithstanding, for what- 
ever he touches he ennobles by Ids splendid 
musical tem])erament. ' ' 

The discriminating sense of concert -goers has 
been sharpened by comparing these different men 
and tlu^ir work, especially in compositions that 
by fre<iuent repetition have become familiar, as 
for example, the Seventh Symphony; l)ut if we 
give Mr. Taur and his men more applause for this 
work than they*iret in Boston, let us not forget 
that it was Theodore Thomas who led. not only 
the musical people of this city, but of the whole 
country, up out of the wilderness and taught 
them to love and reverence Beethoven. 

There are about so many people — not enough to 
fill Foot Guard Hall — who may always be depended 
upon to grace with their presence every such rare 
occasion as was the concert by the Boston men — 
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a concert which stands for pure musical culture, 
and without the glamour of an expensively 
dressed female singer. There are those who 
easily drop into a scolding mood, and declare that 
Hartford Is a slow town, and if one wishes to hear 
music, the only thing to do is to pack a grip and 
go to New York. This is only a partial truth, and 
is entirely in a wrong spirit. Let us rather set 
more agencies at work, at home, to create an art 
sentiment, which, it must be said, does not now 
exist to any great extent ; and out of sentiment 
will eventually grow a deep and abiding principle. 
This principle that art is worth cultivating for 
art*8 sake, Is one that too many who assume 
leadership in musical matters are reticent about. 

The Boston Orchestra sots a good example by 
giving us the able analytical notes by Mr. Apthorp. 
which it uses In all its concerts at home. They 
are of great educational value. The suggestion 
is here respectfully made that some of our dally 
newspapers might add to their popularity by the 
occasional publication of a well-edited column of 
musical miscellany. This service to the public Is 
excellently done by the Springfield Rkpublican 
and the ft-ults are unmistakably evident In all 
that section. With the weekly columns of relig- 
ious items and social notes, the space devoted to 
agriculture, the daily hints to dress-makerw, ama- 
teur and professional, It would seem that a similar 
attention to music would be an experiment well 
worth making. These notes would be read in 
almost every household, for the interest in music 
Is now so general that It might be said ** there is 
music In the air " ; but to say that all the people 
interested are well or even fairly informed Isqult*' 
another thing. It is just this difference between 
interest and Information w hlch causes the sight 
now so familiar to all who attend orchestral con- 
certs — a house only two-thirds full. 

To speak of the concert of the Boston Orchestra 
in detail at this late day would be supertiuous, as 
It has been freely discussed and enthusiastically 
praised by all who were so fortunate as to hear It. 
It was a generous feast of music. It Is a rare 
pleasure to hear sixty men, ayd among them 
many great artists, some of whom play instru- 
ments that could be placed without disparage- 
ment In the Hawley Collection. It was, too; an 
event to be remembered because of the i)resence 
of the great Belgian artist, Cffisar Thomson. We 
may now hope to hear his equally great com- 
patriot. Ysaye, before the season is over. 



The London Saturday IIe- 
viKW gives a juster estimate 
RUBEN8TEIN : of Kubenstein, lately deceased, 
REQUIESCAT. than any we have encoun- 
tered. The writer remembers, 
as a boy, hearing the great 
pianist, who left an Impression that time will not 
efface, and no later pianist has been able to 
eclipse, so we welcome this fair criticism to our 
pages : 



<*So much has been written and so foolishly, 
about Rubenstein, that our impressions of the 
man are likely to be a little conmsed. When we 
calmly examine his actual achievements as a 
pianist and a creative musician, the first thing 
that strikes us is that in neither capacity was he 
in any sense an Innovator. He followed so close 
upon Liszt that in piano-forte technique, nothing 
was left him to do. 

'^ But what Liszt had built up he used in a 
manner that Liszt could not have equalled. 
Liszt's fire — though the statement seems self- 
contradictory— was tire of the intellect ; indeed, 
we may doubt whether he possessed much fire at 
all, whether abnormal keenness of brain rather 
than heart was not his potent characteristic. At 
least his sympathy with the great masters was 
principally intellectual. He recorded them with 
astounding insight, it is true, but ft'om outside : 
and when he played it was to display himself 
much more than to interpret them. 

'• Not so, Rubenstein. He was an emotional 
giant. His emotional nature continually smould- 
ered at a dull, red heat, but when the breath of 
another composer's inspiration blew upon the 
mass it flashed up and the conflagration was 
always impressive and sometimes surprising. He 
then saw the master-works from Inside — he made 
us feel that here were the verj- thoughts and 
emotions of the composer, not of the virtuoso. 
Hence, above all things, he was a great Inter- 
preter- perhaps the greatest Interpreter who has 
lived. 

'•As a composer he must be ranked much lower. 
He never invented a great melody. Melody he 
had; it flowed in an abundant, pellucid stream, 
and its flavor was frequently piquant, and where 
piquancy without the grander qualities will 
satisfy, then Rubenstein is delightful. His small 
things- tliose that he probably regarded as of 
little account — are unique and invaluable. But 
his large works simply represent enormous waste 
of energy ; and ten years hence no one will know 
their names. 

*• Sonie men speak in prose and some In verse, 
some in marble and some in brass, some in song 
and some in epic, and for the epic Rubenstein had 
no gift, but he sang divine songs." 



CIIOIMX 

AND 

TKNNVSON. 



•' ('hopin is, without dis- 
pute, the Tennyson of the 
piano. The same depth, 
warmth and delicacy of feel- 
ing vitalize every line ; the 
same polish, fineness of detail 
and symmetry of foim, the 
same exquisitely reflned yet by no means effeminate 
temperament are seen in both. 

"Each shows us perfect passion, beyond the 
ken of common men, without a touch of brutality, 
intense and veliement ('motion with never a hint 
of violence In Its betrayal, expressed In dainty 
rhythmic numbers as polished and symmetrical as 
if that polish and symmetry were their only raison 
d' etre. Sup<*rflcial observers, fixing their atten- 
tion on the pre-eminent delicacy, tenderness, 
elegance, and grace of their manner and matter, 
regard them as exponents of these qualities 
merely, and deny them broader, stronger, sterner 
characteristics. 

*• Never was a grosser wrong done true artists. 
No poet and no composer is more profound, pas- 
sionate, and intense than Tennyson and Chopin, 
and none so rarely pens a line that is devoid of 
genuine feeling. Both had the heart and fire and 
tongue of gold. Tennyson wrote the modern 
lyrics of his language, and Chopin the model 
lyrics of his instrument for all posterity." — E. B. 
Parry, In The ETrDK. 
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SCHUIJKRT'S UXFIXiSIIEl) SYMniONY. 

Untliil8he<l ! Once I said, and could it be, 

Tliat some j^reat youl, catcliinjr the Inspired 

theme, 
Should dare to make coniplet<» the ljeavenl\ 
dream 
That trembles in that wondrous symphony ! 

For, batlled. to myaelt' I fver asiv. 
How should it in its lull perfection endV 

Ah, well and true liast thou fulfllled thy tsisU. 
Great Schubert ! Now I know thou didst lnten<i 

To Hhow how strangely sweet one simple air 
Repeated o'er and o'er may ^row to be : 

That air is Love's. Oh, who of us would dar«' 
To say, for man, full ended must it beV 
So list the straijrht that thrills alonir the 
strings. 
While love unpinioned shakes his snowy winjrs. 

—Sax Kua.vcisco Akiionait. 



in a recent letter to tin* pa- 
pers. Mr. Honr\ Irvin;;: has 
A NEW MUSIC drawn a careful distinction 
HALL. between tlwatcrs. and musi<. 

halls, the latter beinjr, he 
admits, '•places of entertain- 
ment," and tlie forni<»r lie assures us ar(? not. 
whereupon a Ltmdon jouinal takers him to task in 
this wise : 

** Tlu? mu>ic liall lias always exi.'-led si<h' by si<le 
^ with tlie more seriously regarded pen'ormance 
of sta;re plays. The cin.us of an1i(iuity was a 
music hall, and music hall entertainnn'ots were 
;riven In [)rivate Ikmiscs. 'flie modern musj( 
hall beiian humbl\ across tin' water, | in 
America I : it has had its vici•^situ(l<•'^ i»ul a 
^teady pioirress. and now the hot one> pa\ an 
annual dividend of seventy per centum, riiey 
art^ crt»wd(Ml niirlit by ni^ht to a point to wliicii 
no theater is crow<led. not even the theater in 
which 'Charlie's Aunt" is bein;: uiven. TIi<^ 
music liail entertainment is therefor^* «)ne of tin* 
a(?cepted facts of the day which v, e n^l^t retrkon 
Willi and emleavor to appfaise iu>tly, unless w i' 
are i'esolve<l lo be <le|ih«Mately out oi" toiicli 
with received lact-. Theaitituile of Mr. li\i,'ii: 
and of the (Conservative plav-L"»ei> is :i:i impos- 
sible attitude: it will lave tu l<i> abandoned. 
The musi<' hall is a- crrtalii. a-* si'iiiiii> jj fact as 
democracy." 

The niu.si«' hall- i»f London air coiidui led on w 
itioader iraiiire tiiau ih«.» rc:^ular theateis, Im-iii-,' 
.Mr. IrviUir's diatribe. Theie i< as mucli diller 
ence between them as between the lei^itimate 
drama and the broadest faice. Thev are larL'^elv 
respon.«iilde for the wave of farce-(;omedy that has 
overwhelmed this land : only our sense of humor 
differs fr<»m theirs and so our tarces differ. It i< 
not of this class of musii^ halls that we wi^h to 
speak, but of broad. «^ener<His foundations >in-h as 
the Music Hall in Boston, w Inch is second to none 
In this country. 

There is m'e«l of such a Music Hall in this city. 
and has been for year^. a*^ has freijuently Ihm'u 
pointed out in the daily pre^.- : and a declde<l 
movement is making In thai direction. Where 
there is po much smoulderinir disalTection. there 
will s<»oner or later be a tlame. This llame is 
already ttickerimr stronirly. There is a detinite 
plan drawn fi»r a new opera house in this city to 
l>e built at no distant date: besides, at least two 



churches are considering the *' Auditorium 
plan"; and old Allyn Hall is to be remodeled, 
renovated, and made a comfortable theater or 
farce-hall probably. Surely the leaven la work- 
in<>: in many directions, and the time eeems not 
far distant when the cryinj^ need for large halls to 
accommodate i^rowing audiences, shall be satls- 
rted. 

As our last pajres go to press, we learn with 
great i)leasure and Interest that ncgotlatlona. 
whi(!li hav<' been for some time pending for the 
purchase ot the present opera house, have ended 
in th(^ consummation of a year's option upon the 
l)roperty ; if a stock company can now be formed 
within the year, which seems certain, it will be 
rtMiovated, remodeled, reseated, and changed Into 
a ground floor theater, Mr. Walter Sanlord, tbe 
artist, .Mr. John B. Kno.x and Mr. K. W. Beardsley, 
prominent insurance people, are the prime movers 
in the enterprise, and are to \k\ congratulated on 
cutting the (Jordian knot, by securing this 
option. They arc? actuated by public spirited 
motives, believing tliat Hartford needs a modem 
theatre, and that local capital should control the 
tield. 

Hartford has had a surfeit of "(;ir<-uit," attrac- 
tions for years; tln^ same hash of horse-plays and 
hoyilenisli soubrette farces, coming every year 
not only, but each three or lour times in a season. 
until it has grown fearfully monotonous; for u 
nntnth or two at a slretdi not a notable play; 
ami in a live or six months' season not a first- 
class siiak»'sp«'iian or romantic-star attraction: 
and it has steadily grown wr)rse. It has operated 
In dri\irigaway the better class of i)atrons and 
tin* better class of act(us. Let u> now hope that 
tlie new plan will be t-arried alcmg to a successful 
lennination, in spite ot all obstacles, be that end, 
■ ■lie. two, or nn»re years' dist.mt. 

With a ixrouiid il»Mtr 1 healer, having attractive 
»Mil I ance< on Main, Cliiu<-h. and Pratt stn^ets (like 
Keith's, in l>osi on, ) and a nvo-story stage as In 
the S[)rini:ticld Opera House (lor pe<»ple here still 
like io rt'tire with the rinirini:- of tlie nine o^clock 
" fiirfew beil" ), it is bound to be a succcess. 
Adil to this enterprisi- th,. new Fourth Church 
Auditorium (both moderate cost schemes, and 
worthy of cordial support i, and we shall be 
aitjply e<|ui])ped in the diamatic and musical 
fields for many years to come. We heartily com- 
mend tlie project as woithy r)t Mjpport. 



TIm' i:r()winir tendency of 

m<)st people is to rely too 

NK\\ much on the verdicts of 

WORSHIP. musical critics, ami to attach 

too much import an<e to their 
opinions. The subject might 
be enlarged to other things in tin? musical world. 
The tendency of music-lovers towards new wor- 
ship is growing and is becoming almost an evil. 
Several of the musical Journals ctmipialn of this. 
It is said that last season no one talked in 
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London ol going to hear ** Carmen " or •' Faust " or 
" Lohengrin," but it was "have you heard Jean 
de Reszlce " in so and so? The same was the case 
with the ^reat conductors MotU and Richter, 
ticket issue was sold out every time their names 
appeared. There is, of course, not a bit of use in 
moralizing over tliis fact, but a word of warnlnj^r 
may not be out of place. 

The popular task is uuytable and the popular 
idol is neitlier immortal nor in<Trant. The worlcs 
of art performed, owe their longevity to merits 
more important than mere physical dexterity, and 
they have been tested by severe standards. On 
the other hand, the great composer does not 
always write great music ; tlie great singer is not 
always In good voice, and the great conductor 
sometimes mai<es a mistake; while there are 
hosts of composers, performers and conductors of 
lesser reputation, who can oftt»n charm the ear, 
if music and not new worship is the object 
sought, and it only requires for the public to sink 
personality and confess the presence of artistic 
merit, which often exists without a salary of 
$3,000 a night as a remuneration. 



If there is one tiling more 
tiian another that Hartford 
A PUIiLlC needs, outside of i)urely 
MUSIGAI. inunlcipaL affairs which will 

LIBUAKY. take care of themselves, if 
left alone long enough, it is a 
inush^ hall. We have alluded 
to this, in anotlier note, so will defer sayinir any- 
thing further. Springfield lias Just decided m 
build a fine music hall and market combined, hut 
ours sliould be better. A rich Bridgeport man 
has lately given $650,000 to Yale to establish a 
conservatory or college dt music which will treat 
of only classical musi<'. hut ours, if ever huill. 
should be for the masses. 

This is not what w(^ started out t<j say, how- 
ever. What we wislied to say was that, secondly. 
in the musical line. Hartford needs, sadly too, a 
public musical library, which could be a lend- 
ing library of the latest popular music, the latest 
opera scores and librettos, and a reference library 
of classical music of Mire Old Masters." A room 
can be devoted to this i)urpose, in the Atheiueum, 
and even furnished with instruments, if sufhcient 
funds are at command. It is not an experiment, 
but has been tried in other places, notably 
Brooklyn. A modest l)equest for this purpose of 
$10,000 to .'5'25.000 would furnish sufJicient income 
to make the thing practicable at once, and l)y 
careful purchasing at the end of five or ten years, 
a large and almost complete lil>rary in nu)st 
departments of music would be available to all 
students. It should be selected with as catholic 
and intelligent taste and judgment as possible, 
not be confined to any one class, as at Ilosmer 
Hall, nor present any particular propaganda in 
the art. In a city where it is impossible to buy 
Beethoven's complete works, and to command 



any wide selection, such a library is a crying 
need. Moreover the donor would reap a lasting 
honor and glory — and It is not necessary for one 
to die to make such a bequest ; in fact, it is better 
to live and enjoy it, and to know how much en- 
thusiasm and protit others can and will derive 
from it. Besides it is a modest bequest — a mere 
bagatelle in fact — and you will not feel it, after 
all ! It is so much better to put your money out 
at intellectual interest in this way. my rich 
friends, then to hoard and save it for lawyers to 
squabble over; and the rich are fast finding this 
out ! Even Tilden, great lawyer that he was, did 
not form a will that could not be broken, as he 
boasted he should. It was only by the merest 
chance that New York secures the great library 
widch is to eclipse the squeamish, conservative, 
close-corporation Astor library. 

We like to see brains mixed with benelicence, 
and in most cases in equal fjuantities, but how 
seldom is this done. There are a certain number 
of beneficiaries tliat come in for a portion of tlie 
crumbs that fall when the wills of our rich men 
are opened, and the painful monotony of it is very 
depressing to other objects just as worthy. The 
same old list, tlie same old bequests, until it is all 
eaten up, and nothing is left for tlie Intellectual 
betterment of the city, in tlie lines of art, music, 
and literature ; and if perchance anything is left it 
is so pitiably small that it is "only tlie leavings" 
of the residue, (tlie ''residuum." as one of our 
contemporaries lately had it.; 

The writer is not aiming at any one. nor yet 
aiming at random. It is the experience of at least 
ten year>, perhaps more. How much iiave our 
deceased citizens done lor the city in an intellect- 
ual way in the past decade or two. outside of a 
select tew who understixxl its wants and needs, 
in their be(|uestsV H<»w many have even con- 
sidered the wants and nee<ls of th<* massesV 

As masses go. let it be renieml)ered that Hart- 
ford has invited only the better class of manufac- 
tures, and patronized only the higher grades of 
work, which reciuired skilled and well-paid labor; 
the result is an influx of th(» l)<»tter and brainier 
mechanics, who nr<' the "bone and sinew" of the 
land, to (juote a trite jflirase. How much has 
been done to mak<* them feel at home, to furnish 
them with mental pabulum and stimulus? 

It is tru(? we have the publi(! library, and that is 
a God-send I It Is tru<' we hav«' a new and prom- 
ising science association ; a small art galh^ry Is 
promise<l; we hav«» long had excellent schools, a 
(M)llege and a seminary. But, bless you, these are 
mostly only late l)eirinnings! Now we liave liad a 
"rain of parks," to decorate an already showy 
city- plenty of parks for the poor man wlio can 
not leave the city, for the rich man who will daily 
drive his thorougli-i)reds the length of our broad 
boulevard, and for the great middle-class, who 
can not often aflord to drive and must perforce 
look on and envy. But these things are only 
Apples of Sodom, after all, if there are not other 
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compensating advantages for the dwellers, and 
those who are attracted here to dwell, — mere 
*• pie-crust" advantages, that will not help the 
city, if more and better enticements are nut 
otfcred in intellectaal lines. 

I have perhaps gone beyond my leash, and the 
editor may draw me in bounds a^ain : but he han 



given me the privilege of some of his own pre- 
rogatives of scolding and carping, which every 
editor enjoys— really ei^oys too! So I may be 
forgiven if some of my words do some good and 
strike home to some hearts. If they do not, then 
you will perhaps forgive your music-mad 

MINERVA. 



rRh:ASURK TROVIC, 



" I'imc huth, my lurd, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for (oblivion. " 



" While place wc seek or place we shun. 
The soul finds happiness in none 
IJiit with a God to lead the way 
"I'is ccjual joy to jjo or stay." — Mai)\mk ( »i:ion. 



PATRIOTIC 
SOCIETIES. 



In tlir Jubilee year (^f our 
country, tlie '* World's Fair 
year," we noted not only a 
j^reiit revival of patriotism 
but a steady <rrowth of an- 
cestral veneration amouiitin«c 
almost to worbhip. To perpetuate these? senti- 
ments as well as to revive them, scv«*ral societies 
have sprung Into existence in late years. 

Tliese societies may or may not have with them, 
by the nature of their orjranlzatlon and attributes, 
the permanency which may be soujrht tor in such 
laudable Institutions, actuated by pure patriotic 
zest and de<?p-seated rt'verence. It Is for the 
future to determine whether they will stand storm 
and stress ])eriods, as have the "Plymouth 
Society." and the "Order of the Cincinnati*" 
(founded (ui the law of primogeniture as to mem- 
bership;, or those old and time-tried <»rdcrs 
founded l)y the veterans of the civil war who are 
rapidly leaviufr the sta«;e of action, the -'Militarj 
Order of th<» Loyal Lej^ion," the "(Jrand Army of 
the I{e|)ubllc." and other patriotic assemblies. 
Let u> hope that their days will be lon;r in the 
land. Sur«"ly when one knows the lauilable 
motives tiiey foster, the extended researches 
attem]>ted, the spirit of fraternization and its 
feminine synonym among the sister orders, and 
the dignity and solidity of character imposed by 
tiie requirements of membership, one can not help 
believing that they have •'bullded l)etter tlian 
thev knew." 



KJNOKANCE 

OF 
ANCESTRY. 



With all these societies, and 
the general efforts of genealo- 
gists, there is a lamentable 
lack of interest among the 
generalltv of folk as to their 
descent from the old colonial 
people from whence they were 
derived in the ilrst days of our fair land; the 
majority of the American people, it Is supposed 
(especially outside of New England), can not, un- 
aided, give their ancesti7 beyond their own grand- 



parents. Some i)eople, not at all Ignorant In 
other matters either, can not tell even the names 
of tiieir grand-parents. How many, indeed, know 
for a certainty, unless there is a well-deflned tra- 
dition in the family, whether they had ancestors 
who fought in the Revolutionary war. If they 
are positive about graud-fatluirs and great-grand- 
fathers in the direct paternal line, how many know 
anything of their ancestry to tliis extent in other 
lines than the paternal? 

How many of your own grand-parents and great - 
inand-parents can you name off hand, without 
going to the records or to the family Bible? How 
lew family Ribles give anything more than the 
immediate family I These strictures do not apply 
to the East nor to the West, nor to any section, 
l)articularly, but to the whole boundless continent, 
or its peo|)le rather. There Is a crass and stupen- 
dous i«rnorance on such points. An<l so we say, 
all honor to these patriotic sijcieties for the work 
they are (bting in recalling some of the forgotten 
wortliies, "the old colonial characters," who were 
after all like those of to-day, very human, and 
subject to the same faults and frailties as people 
of the modern, hurrying, skurrying business world. 

There are those, even In staunch New England, 
who would throw dishonor upon these various 
societies and their motives and alms; but all of 
these detractors, we feel free to say, would be 
only too glad to be numbered among the member- 
ship of one or more of them. Too often It is a case 
of ''soul' grapes;" but envy should not breed 
malice and detraction: for if one's ancestors in all 
lines are carefully collated, we believe It will be 
found that the average American of Puritan line- 
age would be eligible to one or more of these 
societies. Indeed, we know it from researches in 
our family and for others who have wished to 
enlist in one or another of them. The writer does 
not seek such distinction, being a modest man, 
and besides can trace his ancestry not only to 
several ensigns, captains, lieutenants, magistrates, 
tlivines, among the puritans and pilgrims ; but also 
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into England, in many noble and royal lines back 
to ttie Conquest, and still back of that to Charle- 
magne, Pepin the Great, Rollo, Rurik, founder of 
Russia. Basil, emperor of Conetantitiople,the kings 
of Norway, Sweden. Denmark. Hungar>% England, 
Scotland, France, Flanders, Spain, and Italy ; so 
that all the more recent lines of descent are 
dwarfed by comparison ! We are not one whit 
more proud, however, with all this weight of 
ancestry than If we could not trace beyond our 
own grand-fathers and grand-mothers. "A man's 
a man for a' that.^' Our friend Watkins Insists 
that now a "Tory Society" should be started ; or 
if It is too late for that, a "Society of Angloma- 
nlacH," which would surely be popular; while our 
young English frtend,Templeton.tn the Athenwum, 
Insists that nothing can compete with the real 
roast-beef Britishers. But, then every man to 
his taste. 

We append reports of tin* leadlnjr state 
patriotic societies, or state brandies of national 
societies, covering tlie past (juarter, with, in some 
cases, an account of prior history; for wliicli 
reports we are deeply grateful. One or two 
societies designated, failed to respond in due 
season for publication, and t\\v sanio privilege is 
extended for the second issue, which we trust 
they will avail themselves of then. 

ATJiEUNOX. 



Forty men assembled in the 

Capitol, at Hartford, on the 

CONNECTICUT second day of April, 1889, for 

SOCIETY the purpose of organizing a 

OF THE SONS society to l)e composed of the 

OF THFl descendants of the soldiers, 

AMEKICAX sailors and statesmen of the 

REVOLUTION. Revolution. Among them 

were immediate sons of 
Amasa Clark and Hamilton 
Grant, who served under Israel Putnam. The 
society then organized is now known as the 
Connecticut Society of the Sons of the Ann'rican 
Revolution. Tlie ol>Je('ts of tiie Soolt'ty, as 
officially declared are, to perpetuate the memory 
and spirit of the men who achieved Ameriraii 
Independence, to encouraj^e historical researcli 
In relation to the American n'volutlon; to pre- 
serve documents, relics, and records of tlu' 
Individual services of revolutionary soldiers and 
patriots; to mark, by a])proprlate monuments, 
historic places within this State; to ])romote the 
celei)ratlon of patriotic anniversaries; and by 
these and similar means, to Impress upon the 
present and future generations the patriotic 
spirit which actuated our ancestors and cstah- 
lished the republic. 

The anniversary of the capture of Tlconderoira. 
by an expedition set on foot by Connecticut, May 
10th, was fixed upon for the beginning of the 
society year, and at the close of the llrst year, 
three hundred and twenty-flve members had been 
enrolled. The roll of living members now In- 
cludes between eight and nine hundred names, 
and this society Is now by far the largest of all 
the societies with which Itis affiliated. Connec- 
ticut men will be glad to know that their State, 
which, in proportion to its population, sent the 
greatest number oi men to tight the battles of the 



Revolution, Is again foremost in associating, to 
honor the deeds of the fathers and to perpetuate 
their spirit. 

The members of the Society meet at dinner on 
the twenty-second of February in each year. 
They generally regard one another with admira- 
tion and respect. Hartford, New Haven, New 
London, Merlden, and Bridgeport have been 
visited In turn, and an invitation to dine at Nor- 
wich In 1895 has been accepted. The old war 
office of Governor Trumbull, at Lebanon, has 
been redeemed from the ignoble uses to which It 
had fallen, and restored, and now belongs to the 
Society. The flag that flies above It, invites the 
visitor to uncover in honor of "Brother Jona- 
than" and the statesmen and the generals and 
the common men of unknown names who also did 
their share, by whose feet the place has been con- 
secrated. 

The Year-Book which will Include the proceed- 
ings for the period beginning May 10, 1892, and 
ending May 10, 1894, (the publication of the book 
was omitted last year), is In course of prepara- 
tion. The war history of the revolutionary 
sires of the members constitute a conspicuous 
feature. Prizes, amounting to one hundre<l 
dollars have been offered to pupils In Connecticut 
schools for excellence In original essays, as 
follo^vs : 

To pupils in high schools, for essays on the 
share of Connecticut In the war of the Revolu- 
tion, one first prize of twenty dollars; si.x second 
prizes of five dollars each. * To pupils In schools 
l)elow the grade of high schools, for essays 
on Connecticut Men of Mark In the War of the 
Revolution, one first prize of twenty dollars; six 
second prizes of five dollars each. Essays compe- 
ting lor these prizes are not to exceed two 
thousand words, and must be presented through 
the teachings of the respective schools before 
March 1. 1895. It cannot be vain to hope that the 
studies which these prizes may promote will tend 
to the proper end of all education — the building 
of character. 

The affairs of the Society are directed by a 
Board of Managers, which at the present time 
consists of Jonathan Trumbull, Norwich, presi- 
dent ; Ebenezer J. Hill. Norwalk, vice-president; 
John Clark Hollister, New Haven, treasurer; 
Charles Parsons Cooley. Hartford, secretary ; 
Frank Butler Gay, Hartford, registrar; Joseph 
(Jurley Woodward, Hartford, historian ; tlie Rev. 
F^dwin Stevens Lines, New Haven, chaplain : 
Hobart L. Hotchklss, New Haven : H. Wales 
Lines. Meriden ; Frank Farnsworth Starr, 
Middletown ; Everett FMward Lord. New Haven: 
Franklin Henry Hart, New Haven; Edgar Jared 
I)(K)ilttle. Meflden ; Zalnum Goodsell, Bridge- 
port : Rowland Bradley Lacey, Bridgeport ; 
Kufus White (iriswold. Rocky Hill ; Henry Roger 
.lones. New Hartford; Jonathan Flynt Morris, 
Hartford; Frederick Miles, Salisbury; Oliver 
Humphrey King RIsley, Wllllmantic*; Francis 
Taylor Maxwell, Rockvllle; Albert Carlos Bates, 
F'ast Granby. Delegates to the National Society : 
FMwin Seneca (Jreeley. William Erastus Chand- 
i«'r. New Haven; John Henry Swartwout. Stam- 
ford; Frank Julian Narramore. Bridgeport; 
Stephen W. Kellogg, Waterbury; Lucius Frank- 
lin Robinson, Hartford; John Hoyt Perry, 
Fairfield; Alfred lleliard Chappell, New London ; 
Melius Heywanl Whaples. Hartford. 
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The Socli'ty of Colonial 

Wars iu tlio St'ate of Connec- 

SOCIETY OF ticut wap Incorporated under 

COLONIAL WARS the laws of Connecticut, May 

IXTlIERTATfi: 2l8t, 1893, by the following 
OF ;xentlemon : — Messrs. Charles 

CONNECTICUT. S. Ward, Charles IJ. Trow- 

brldj;:e, Nathan G. I*ond, Wni. 
Cecil Durand, George M. 
(Junn. Charles M. Tonilinson, Frederick L. Tlb- 
bals, T^ynde Harrison. A. Heaton Kobertson, and 
(ieorgc^ H. Ford ; pursuant to a petition for a 
chjirter, which was granted by the similar and 
efder Society in the State of S>w York on April 
26th. 1893. 

The flrst (ieneral Court of the Connecticut So- 
rit»ty was held in New Haven on December 14, 
1893, at which time most of tlie otlicers and a 
CJouncIl were chosen. An adjourned (Jeneral 
Court was held In New Haven on May 2(). IH94, 
the 2r)7th anniversary of the attack by Captain 
John Mason and his forces on the PiMpiot fort in 
Mystic. At tills time the rest of the otlicers were 
elee.ted. and tlie C(»nstltution adopted, about 
thirty-one members of the ScK-iety bclnir present. 
The same day the Society dined at tlie Ansant- 
awae Club-luMise in Wc'st llav<*n, the Hon. Fred- 
erick .1. KiniTsbury readinir. alter dinner, an ao 
count of tlie I'e(iin)t War. 

The <»tticers elected at the first (ieneral Court 
held December 14, 1H!)3, and by adjournment. 
May 2 '-. 1H94 are a< follows : (lovernor, Daniel (•. 
Katon : Depul\ (JoveriKn-, (lenrire Hliss Sanford ; 
Lieutenant (Jovernor, .lames .lunius C(M)dwin : 
Cliaplain. the Hiirhr \W\. .lolui Williams. D. D.. 
LL. D. ; Seeret;iry, Natluin Cillette I'oiid : Treas- 
urer, ('liMrles llotchkiss Trowbridire : Heiristrar, 
Henr> Walton WesseU ; Historian. Morris Wood- 
rulV Seymour. (Jentlemen of tlie Council: 
(Jeorire Ihire I'ord. .John Kdward llenton, Kvelyn 
Lymim Hissj'll, Charles Samnel \N;i:il, Charles 
Kilwin Hron n, Charh's Abraham TomliM.soii, \N'il- 
liam Fr<»eman I'rencli. Italph William Cutler, 
Abram Heaton Robertson. Committee on Mem- 
bershi|): Henry (ileason Newton, William Rnd- 
dinLTton Stoddard, Herbert Cleveland Warren, 
Charles Samuel Ward, Halpli William Cutler. 
Committee on Historical Documents: Frederick 
John KinL''sbury, Tlieodoie Salisbury Wolse\. 
Uev. Francis (Joodwin, (Jeorire Kdward Taint or, 
James Lawrence Chew. 

••TheSociel\ of Colonial Wars i> instituted tn 
per]n'tuate the memory of the events of Ameri- 
can Colonial Hi-^tory. and of the men who, in the 
military ami naval service, and in civil |)(»sitioiis 
(»f trust and re.-|»onsil)irity. by their acts or coun- 
s«'l. a>>^isted in the establishment, det'i-nse and 
]>reservat ion of tiie Ann'rican Colonii's, and were 
in truth the loundi'rs of the nation. To this end 
It seeks to collect and preserve manuscripts, rolls, 
relics, and records ; to provide^ suitable com- 
memorations or memorials of events in Colonial 
History: and to inspire in its members the fra- 
ternaland patriotic si)irit of their forefathers, 
and In the conimunity ref^pect and revi'rence for 
tho^'<' whose public servi<'es made oiu" freedom 
and unity iiosvible." These words are tak»Mi 
tVom the constitution, and clearly declar<' the 
purpiMt of the Society. 

The second (Jeneial Court of the S(»cietvwas 
held at New Haven on Wednesday, December 
12th. at 10 o'clock, in the rooms of tiie Governor. 
(,>uinnii)lac Club. IH»; Chapel Street. The oificers 
of the previous year weie r«'-elected. with the ex- 
cepti(»n of the S<'creTary, decea>ed, and the 
Reiflstrar. (Miarles Samuel Waid. M. D., of 
Bridgeport, was elected to tlie oftiee of Secretary, 
and Mr. Frank Butler (iay, of Hartford, Regis- 
trar for the ensuinir year. The genilenuMi of the 
Council were elei umI as follows : Hon. Frederick 
J. Kingsbury, Bev. Samuel Hart, D. D.. and 
(Jeorge Hare Ford, for one year; Hon. Abrain 



Heaton Robertson, General Wm. Buel Franklin, 
U. S. A., and Charles Dudley Warner, for* two 
years ; Ralph WUllam Cutler, Hon. Lyman Denl- 
son Brewster and J. Lawrence Chow, for three 
years. Commfttee on Membership : Hon. MoitIh 
Woodruff S(»ynu»ur. chairman. Edward Vllette 
Reynolds, D. C. L., Hon. Henry Gleason Newiion, 
Hon. Wm. Hamersley, and Charles Samnel 
Ward, .M. D. Comndttee (m Historical Docu- 
ments: Hon. Frederick John Kingsbury, Prof. 
Theodore Salisbury Wolsey, Rev. Francis (iood- 
wln, Rev. George Leon Walker, 1). D., Jonathan 
Trumbull. 

About seventy-flve members were present. The 
following are the names of the Hartford members 
of the Society : Hon. Leverett Bralnard. Hon. 
Morgan G. Bulkeley. Abijah Catlin, Atwood Col- 
lins, Fran(^lH R. Cooley, Jonathan S. Curtis. M.D., 
Ralph W. Cutler, Gustavus P. Davis, M. D.. 
Rodney Dennis, (Jen. Wm. B. Franklin, Frank 
Butler (iay. Rev. Francis Goodwin. James J. 
(Joodwin. Hon. Wm. Hamersley, Rev. Prof. 
Samuel Hart, D. D., F]dward W. H<)oker, Clarence 
Catlin Hungerford. (Jet*. L. Parmele, Henry 
Roberts, Lucius F. Robinson, Arthur 1^. Shlpman, 
Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, Wm. Converse Skinner, 
Rev. Dr. F^dward A. Smith. Henry Putnam 
Stearns. M. D., (Jeorge K. Taint or. Rev. Dr. Geo. 
L. Walk<'r. Rev. Prof. Williston Walker, Charles 
Dudley Warner. Hon. Ralph Wheeler, Jos. Gurley 
Woodward. 

At the annual (Jeneral Court, Dec<^raber I2tli. 
Mr. James Junius (ioodwin, of Hartford and New 
York, on behalf of the Hartford members, pre- 
"-eiittMl the Society with two large tiags. One-was 
a I'nited States tlag with a gilt eagle surmounting 
the i)ole. The other was a Hag of the Society, 
made in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution. Tin* Hag has ji red cross of 8t. 
(Jeorge on a back-gr«»un<l of white silk. In the 
ceiitei' is a shield with a bunch of grapes beauti- 
fully embroidered in natural colors. The tlags are 
verv handstune. 
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K( III WVI.I.IS CUArTKK. 

The <irgani/atlj)n of llu* 
Dauirliters of the B(>volutlon 
is (luite ililferent fnwn that of 
the Sons of the American 
Kevidution. in that the dlf- 



UKVOLUTION ferent chapters receive char- 

IN ters and regulations from the 

CONNFCTICI'T. National Society at Wasliinff- 

ton, from whence, In the 
main, came the intluence to 
in(;orporate themselves. Apjilic^ations for mem- 
bership are forwardetl to Washington: an officer, 
callcil State Regent, represents tlie chapters as a 
whole, tliougli her work has chiefly been In 
organizing <'liapt<M's in ditferent ])aits of the 
State. Delegates from th<' cha])ters annually 
repiesent the chapters in a conference at Wash- 
ington, where the business of the order is dis- 
cussed. 

Some ladles of patriotic ardor had joined the 
Connecticut Sons of the American Revolution, 
and in Februar>', 18U2, others formed the "James 
Wadsworth Chapter" In Mlddletown, the second 
In New England, In point of time. The tlrst chap- 
ter, under the auspices of tin* National Society, 
was formed at New London. October, lHi»2, and 
called the '•Lucretla Shaw Chapter." The third 
In time, and second under the National Society, 
was at Norwalk, December, 1892. The next was 
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the •*Ruth Wyllys Chapter," in Hartford, which 
received its name from a lady whose husband 
took part in the Revolutionary War. following 
in patriotic service in the train of liis famous 
ancestors. 

The meeting to consider organization was 
in November, 1892, through the influence of Mrs. 
De B. R. Keim. of Washington, D. C. The ladles 
who answered the call, agreed to plans of busi- 
ness, and by December 27th, officers and charter 
members were elected and application made in 
form for a charter. The list of officers Is the fol- 
lowing : 

Regent, Mrs. John M. Holcombe ; Vice-regent, 
Miss A. R. Plielps ; Secretary. Mrs. A. H. Pitkin ; 
Treasurer. Miss M. W. Walnwright; Registrar, 
Miss Mary K. Talcott ; Historian, Miss Julia B. 
Burbank. 

Thus started, the chapter has grown to a mem- 
bership of one hundred and twenty-five, and has 
increased into activity and interest whicli bodes 
well for the future. Meetings have been held 
with regularity, and at each a paper on some live 
topic has been read. The list of the topics 
proves this; they are as follows: l. *' Ruth 
Wyllys," by Miss Mary Kingsbury Talcott ; 2. '"On 
the Disappearance of the Ciiarter." by Miss Mary 
Kingsbury Talcott; 3. "The Boston Tea-party,'' 
by Mrs. John H. Brocklesby. The author of the 
third paper was a descendant ot one of the par- 
ticipants in that celebrated festivity, and ex- 
hibited some tea-leaves which wer(» brought 
away in the shoes of the rebellious patriot. 4. 
"Washington and Kochambeau, in Hartford," by 
Miss Julia Brattle Burbank; 5. "Keniiniscences 
of the familv of Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth," by 
Mrs. Ellen Terry Johnson; 6. "The Oriirin of the 
Idea of Independence." l)y Mary Leeds Bartlett. 

A pleasant incident in the cha|)tiT's history was 
the reception of their Charter, which was set in 
its frame of Charter Oak wood, decorated with 
acorns and oak leaves, most gracefully carved 
and set. On the 29th of June, 1S|)4, the Sons of 
the American llevolutlon made an occasion ot'the 
unveiling of a tal)let conimcniorative of the 
Wadsworth mansion. The llou^<• was on Main 
street, on the site of thr Atinencuni : it was the 
scene ot hosi)italitles in colonial and later times. 
Lafayette, Uochambeau, Chat ell ux, and (►ther 
French officers were entertained there, some of 
them several times: and the patriotism of Col. 
Wadsworth, in itselt, deserved recofrnijiou ; 
hence the tablet whicli was unveiled by a 
descendant of Col. Wadsworth, (Jen. Warren, and 
(ien. Putnam, and the later si)eecli-makinir. Tlu^ 
ladies of tiie DauLchters ot tiie American Revolu- 
tion assisted in the celebration by providing an 
entertainment for the gentlenuMi and tb.eir guests 
In the Athemeuni building, which was thrown 
open for the occasion. 



Tiie last annual meeting of 
tills society was hf»ld in tlie 
CONNECTICUT society's rooms in the Ath«'- 
HISTOKICAL nieunr, May 22, 1H1)4. At this 
SOCIETY. meeting the president, Hon. 
Jolin W. Stedman, declining 
a re-election, (-harles J. 
Hoadly, LL. D., was chosen to the office. Reso- 
lutions were passed thanking Mr. Stedman for 
hlB aid at all times so freely given, noting the 
vigorous growth of the society during the four 
years of his presidency, and requesting IiIh poi- 



trait to place with those of its former presidents. 
This request was acceded to and a fine likeness 
of him in pastel now hangs with the portraits of 
Thomas Day, James B. Hosmer, Henry Barnard, 
and J. Hammond Trumbull. The election of 
Doctor Hoadly to the presidency may be consid- 
ered as a noteworthy event for the society, he 
being no doubt the foremost student of Connec- 
ticut history. In addition to his regular duties 
as liorarian of the State library and editor of the 
early records of the State, he is already doing 
valuable work for the society in editing the re- 
print of the unfortunate third volume of the 
society's "Collection," — the original edition of 
this volume having been destroyed by fire before 
it was received from tlie printers. The volume 
will contain "Will and Doom," an Important con- 
tribution to Connecticut's early history, written 
by Gershom Bulkeley two hundred years ago, and 
never before printed. Volume five of ** Col- 
lections," the completion of the Talcott papers 
(begun in Volume four,) has been for some time in 
the press, and may be expected soon. Some 
work has also been done on another volume which 
is to consist of documents relating to Connecti- 
cut in the War of the Revolution. 

The report of donations for the year presented 
at this meeting, showed It to have been the most 
important one In the history of the society; the 
donations of manuscripts alone amounting to 
almost thirtj'-flve hundred pieces, a great 
majority of them being letters written to commis- 
sary Jeremiah Wadsworth during the Revolu- 
tion. More than two thousand books and 
pamphlets were obtained from the library of the 
late Doctor I). Williams Patterson, for the pur- 
chase <^f which a large amount was subscribed by 
members and friends of the society. Tlie same 
library also yielded a rich collection of unpul)- 
lislied manusciipt irenealogies. 

The tirst meeting after the summer months was 
lield Oc^tobn* second. tli(» new president presiding 
and reading a paper ui)on the " Case of Katherine 
Harrison, of Wetlierslield." Doctor Hoadly's 
thorough knowl«'dge of the witchcraft trials in 
this Stati' enalded liim to give a pai)er which was 
listened to with unusual interest. The Novem- 
ber meeting, held on the thirt<*entli, was enter- 
tained witii a pajjcr l)y Charles S. Ensign, \Au B., 
on "Jonathan (iilluMt. Hartford's merchant and 
liidhin commissioner," in wliicli Marshal Gilbert's 
careei- was traced and many items given concern- 
inir Hartford's lii>toric;il spots and early local 
history. At the meeiing on December ninth, 
I'lolessor Henry K<'rL:uson read a paper on the 
"Loyalists of the American Hevolution." The 
sul)iect was treated in an impartial manner 
and many facts wt're iriven showing what the loy- 
:ilists suffered in support of their belief. After 
tiie readiiiir of tlie paper :i Bible l)elonging to Mr, 
S. W. Cowles. of Hartford, was exhibited and was 
remarkt'd upon by Key. W. !)(» Loss Love. This 
Bible, as staK'd in notes written on the margins 
of many paires, was brouirht to this country In 
the •• Ma>llo\v(M-" by Willam White, and was later 
tlie ])ropeity of Elder William Brewster. Mr. 
.lajiies Terry of New HavcMi, at tlie same meeting, 
presefited to th«' society, the ancient records of 
tlie Separatist Church m Canterbury, Connecti- 
cut. Tlie society is adding to its membership 
roll each month, and the present average attend- 
ance at its niontlily meetings exceeds sixty. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 



" When found, make a note nf." — (?apt. Citti f. 



It is a vcn* muI tliinij that nowadays there is so little useless information." — Axon. 



(In this department we propose to ^^ive indefatigable 
f;encaloKists a chance to settle mooted questions that arise 
during their researches and shall welcome all <juerics, doinj; 
our best to a.ssist towards a solution, and interesting others 
for the same puqjose. As space is \aluable, a nominal 
charge will be made of fifty cents for each query and its 
answer, neither to exceed ten lines; the querist pays for the 
answer iu this charge, and answers are solicited from all 
sources. We shall also welcome notes, calling attention to 
genealogical finds, sources of data, and new sjcnealogicN 
published or in preparation.') 

Abbot. — Who were Susanna Abbot's ancestors? She 
was daughter of Seth Abbot, said t«) be of Hartford at one 
lime ; married Simet)n Wright, Junior, and came to ()hif» 
early in this century. Simeon wa.s descen<lcd snpposably 
from the Samuel Wright, grandson of Deacon Samuel 
Wright of Springfielil, the emigrant, who caiue fiom Massa- 
chusetts to C-onnecticut, and settled somewhere, but do not 
know where. Have the first two generations of the Abl;ots 
been straii;htened out satisfactorily ? Susannah Abbot was 
.somehow relateil to Emma Abbot, the singer, whose father 
was Seth. Susaimah was my mother; she removed from 
Connecticut to Addison, Rutland County, Vt.; and when a 
boy I walked from there to Ohio behind a wagon. 1 am SO 
year> old and would like this matter settled while I live. 

Wait V. Wi<i<,iir. Johnstown, Ohir). 

Hkmamin. — 1 want to trace up SanuLcl lU'iijainin. thr 
Revolutionary' soldier, as to his army re( ord. et.:. 1 want to 
get at the records slu^wing wlien ami where he was born, 
where his pension record can be found, eti'. Would like his 
family record if 1 can get it. He was my uieat-grant! 
father. 1 want to Ik; in a position to j(Mn the Son^ of tin- 
American Revolution and to ha\e my record straight an<i 
indisputable. When and where did Sanuiel lienjamin, Sr. , 
die. F. H. Benjamin, L. & N. R. R., Ix>uisville, Ky, 

(Will some Granby friend .send us a reply. Mr. J. R. 
Hayes or Mr. Harvey Goddard, for instance. — K<\.) 

Hale. — My mother was a Miller of Wallingford, ar.«i 
early of East Hampton, L. I. I find her family runs into the 
Halls of Wallingford, and w i.>h to trace back the line to I >avid 
Hall, of NVallingford, who married .Alice Hale of Connecticut. 
He died in 1755. On my father's side I run into the Hale 
family of Glastonbury, through the Samuel Hale that was 
early of Gla.stonbury and Norwalk. The Hales, of Goshen, 
I can not yet find. Can any one help me ? 

Mks. (i. W. Ciinis, Hartford, Conn. 

Hale. — The .saddle-bags of Capi. Nathan Hale, the 
" martyr-spy," have been discovered in New Britain recently. 
Certain papers that came with them have been nii>laid, but 
prove the authenticity of the relic. They came to the pres- 
ent owner recently through ex-Govemor Radcliffc of Massa- 
« husctts. We may have something to say of this relic in a 



future issue. The editor is engaged upon the Hale family, 
in the interest of Rev, Dr, Edward Everett Hale, and Mr. 
hkiward W. Hale, Sub-treasury, New York, and would be 
ghul of any information or data bearing (»n the family, 

HoAiiiv.— Mrs. William H. Hoadly. of 78 Ann street, 
now in her y2cl year, distinctly remembers her grandmother, 
who was born in 17 1;^. Mrs. Hoadly was a sister of the 
late (»en. Chas. T. Hillyer, anil i.s the mother of State Libra- 
rian Hoadly and of Francis A. and George E. Hoadly, 

PoKTKK — M \i,i t)KV — Hi. \(."KNr,v — Information wanted as 
to the ancestors of I )r. 1 )aniel Porter, wbo.se daughter Eliza- 
beth married Aid. Warner, of Wolcott, Jan. 12, 1764. 
Also ancestors of Thankful Mallory. who married Samuel 
Shepanl. of Southington. Jan. i. 17R7. Also ancestors of 
Betsey Hhu.kney, who married Luman Preston, of Plymouth, 
Dec. .?5. 18'xj. J\.Mi:s Sui<:r\Ki), New Britain. 

Pkkston — IIr)i 1 — Information wanted as to the way the 
first settlers of Plainfield, Coiiri., came from MassachuhCtts, 
whether via Sioniiiiiton. and up the Thames. In this party 
were the Deans, Prcstons and Holts; the la.st named families 
were from Salem and Andovcr, Mass., and so<m left Plain- 
fielil for Windham. 

S\M()Ki). —I wish to learn, if possible, names of father 
and mother of Mabel Sanford, who married Caleb Street 

(b. i7=,i ), son of Samuel an<l grandson of Lt. 

Sainiiel. Also informatitm in n-i^ard to parents of Sarah 
Atw.iter. iii;irritd S;iinut] Street b. 1707 ), father of Caleb. 
My ,ur;uuhii )thcr was Corncli.i Street, granddaughter of 
Cahli. (Jrv D. Peck. 

.'S r>ro.i'Kv.iy , N. v., ^lew »rl IJuildin-4, .Suite y«.). 

I'KiNi 1 . -■' SiKi-ster I'lii-.^.c. \ugu-t i.}. 17(11." This is the 
iii-< lipticiii on a ]i <'A<ler-hii:n in the rolh;ition of the Conncc- 
tiiui Hi.stoiii.d So( iety :*: ll.irtfcrd. Will the donor, or any 
one, who can ^ive anylhin-j; relative to the history' of this 
horn, or its owner, please communicate with me. 

Ikid'k W. Prince, 

P. O. Box ;S7. Hartford, Ct. 

Taiaoii. — Hartford has a i entenarian. Mrs. Emily 
Robbins lalcott, of West Hartt..rd, who attained her 105th 
anniversary <nj Christinas, and i-; tlie oldest resident of the 
State. She was nine years of age when Washington died, 
and remembers the drapinc at Wethersfield, on account of 
that event. She was bom on Wolcott Hill, Wethersfield, 
and was married on Christinas day. i8to. to .\nsel Tulcott, 
who died a few years ago at an advanced age. Hon. Henry 
Barnard, one of the oldest men in Hartford, called on the old 
lady on Christmas. He has seen ten centenari.ins in hLs life- 
time, and he .still takes an active interest in IfKal affairs. He 
was greatly interested in the Wells celebration, on the 12th of 
December, and assisted in securing Dr. McManus' article 
for our pages, being a contcmporar\- and a w.um i^cimhiuI 
friend of Dr.' Wells. 
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Walton — My great-grandfather, Samuel Felch, Jr., of 
Cambridge, bom in Reading, Mass., married (x) November 
24, 1743, Eunice Walton and late in life said to have married 
her sister, Elizabeth. Whose daughters were they ? I can 
find nothing of them on Reading records : on Cambridge 
records I find, "Eunice, daughter of Jacob and Abigail, born 
19th March, 1745-6 : " and marriage of " James Nichols of 
Reading, and Eunice Walton, October 14, i79S> " but no other 
Eunice. I think they are of some other town, and that 
their father was probably from inference, named Isaac. — 
The EDiTt)K. 

White. — The famous " lirecches liiblc" mentioned by 
Mr. Bates in his report, was undoubtedly brought over by 
William White in the Mayflower ; printed in London, 1588, 
and in part 1586 ; Wm, White was the father of Peregrine 
White, the first white child born in New England. 

WiNTHKOP. — W.-VKE. — A Corrected Pedigree. — From 
the Times : Lucy Winthrop was not the grandmother of the 
Rev. Solomon Stoddard. He was the son of Anthony Stod- 
dard, of Boston, whose first wife, Mary, was the daughter of 
the Hon. Emanuel Downing, of Salem, who was a brother-in- 
law of Governor Winthrop, it is true, but Mary was the 
daughter of Emanuel's first wife, Anne Ware. This Anne 
Ware was the daughter of Sir James Ware, who was knighted 
by James I, and was a member of the Irish Parliament in 
1613. This correction of the usual pedigrees appears in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society's collections, Volume VI, 
fourth series, page 40, in the Winthrop letters. An error of 
this kind once in print is copied over and over again. 

M. K. T. 

We are very glad to be able to make this correct notation 
in our first issue, of Jonathan Edwards' ancestry (see " Old 
Colonial Characters") before goin^ to prei^.s. Miss Tal- 
cott is probably the best authority on the first settlers of 
Hartford, in this city ; she has pronnscil the Connecticut 
Quarterly, the right of publication of all her additional 



material which did not appear in the " Memorial History of 
Hartford County," — which will be gratifying news to our 
readers. — Ed. 

We beg to call attention to the handsome and unique Arms 
" Continuous Family Register," ( see advertisement on 
the cover/ just issued, which is certainly satisfactory for 
every purpose or need of the average genealogist. We have 
compiled two different varieties of the book, and found it 
adequate in every respect. It is gotten up in a dainty man- 
ner and finely bound. Mr. Arms has spent over a year in 
its preparation and deserves a wide patronage. 

The Editor of this department has also prepared a series of 
blanks which enables one to trace his or her American ances- 
tors in all lines, showing them at a glance ; also shows a// 
the descendants of one's emigrant ancestor, in compact form, 
giving each one only a line in which is assembled all the 
essential dates, ( birth, death, first and second marriages), 
place of birth, death, burial, etc.; similar dates for the 
wives, and names of their parents ; residence, occupation, 
church, army or navy services, offices held ; will dated, 
proved, amount of inventory' ; all this on one line, so that 
any missing fact or date can be .<seen at once, and inserted at 
any time. It is, in fact, the most compact, accurate, and 
comprehensive schedule ever prepared. Sufficient blanks 
for a whole family history, or genealogy for 50 cents to $1.00, 
or sample pages for ten cents, can be had by addressing 
Editor Notes and Queries, Conn. Quarterly, Hartford, Conn. 

The Editor of *' Treasure Trove " would be pleased to un- 
dertake investigations, in England or America, at lowest 
rates. We have recently added to our library, Albiruni's 
"Chronology of Ancient Nations" (written A. D. 1000); 
Betham's " Royal Genealogies," published a century since, 
beginning with Adam if you wish; Sim's " Manual for the 
Genealogist," Briilger's "Index to Printed Pedigrees in 
England," ( all of them, ) and Col. Chester's " London 
Marriage Licenses," ( 1521 to 1869 ) 25,000 in all. ) 
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" The criminal classes are so cU)se to ii> that even a policeman can ncc them. They are so far away from us that only a 
poet can understand ihcm." 

" How be>l to help the slender store, 
How mend the clwellings of the poor. 
How gain in life, as life advances. 
Valor and charity more and more." — Tennyson. 



OUR SCHOOL 

OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 



Of the new School of Sociol- 
ogy. establiBhed in this city, 
the New York Trlhune says; 
'•Of the need of such work as 
this there can be no doubt. 
A vast amount of Intellectual 
activity is being devoted in 
this country to social questions, but there is a 
lack of clear thinking? upon them. There seems 
to be no limit to the Interest of the people in 
schemes devised for tlie advancement of society, 
to the sympathy bestowed on those wlio are 
suffering real or apparent wrong, or the readiness 
to enter into any organization promising amelior- 
ation of anything that anybody suggests ought to 
be ameltorated. But it unfortunately happens 
that a great deal of this potential force of 



Improvement Is rendered useless or worse by being 
directed to wrong methods of work. What is 
lacking more than anything else is clear sight and 
trained knowledge. People need not only to 
think, but to think right." 



"THE SCIENCE 
OF DUTY." 



"The science of duty" is a 
phrase that has been heard 
much of late, — which is, we 
are told, the most important 
of all the sciences. We hardly 
know in what sense duty can 
be regarded as a science at all. The science ot 
ethics we have heard about, but this is not what 
is meant. If the science were taugbt, we do not 
believe the children would do their ;duty..>D{r 
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better. They would learn a few flne-soundlng 
names, and that wonld be all. But a man is no 
stronfrer in his arms by knowing that one muscle 
is called flexor longa and another flexor brevis. 
We do not contend that each church ought not to 
have full liberty to teach its own creed ; but why 
should such teaching be called the •* science of 
duty" for have we not enough cant phrases? 

Now, if church and state are to be inseparably 
torn asunder in this country — a creed of politics 
which is inviolable— what is there to take the 
place of ethical teaching in schools, whlcli thereby 
becomes nil? All the moral agencies of churches, 
Sunday-schools, the Y. M.C. A, and olher insti- 
tutions are not sufticient to overcome the loss 
and ruin engendered by the doi)rivatlon of moral 
teaching in schools, — and for the simple reason 
that they do not reacii all classes of society ; 
whereas sciiools do, in this enliiihtened century, 
when few aie illiterate. Tliat is to say these godly 
institutions do not reucli tlie entire masses, be- 
cause tiiey are not constituted and manaired 
properly to attain that en<l. 

This is plain talking, but we liave been conscious 
for a (ie(;ade or two tliat tliere was stJmetiiing 
lacking in their ingreilients. This is borne lionie 
to us b\ the dire<-t and lorcoiul winds of liev. 
Frederick Stanley Hoot, ol the Park Church in his 
recent resignation, ollering therein a ph a fortlie 
** Institutional Churcli.'" If njt)rality and ethics 
can not be tauirht in scliools, manifest Iv then it is 
the province ofclaiiclies to establisli schools tlsat 
will teaeli unden«)nnnationai nioraliiv, and meet 
the problem more tlian hall way. Thk Timk.-, 
witli its accustomed optimism in dealinu: witli 
religious matters, p<iints out the need of such an 
Institution in this city, to supplement i)resent 
facilities, and outlines a plan of work that lias 
ft)und favor in other cities. Such work as has 
been done by Dr. W. H. II. Murray, in Hoston. Dr. 
F'dward Eggleston. in New York, Dr. David swini:, 
in C'hicago. and many others we can name, ih mtt 
to he gainsaid, only it too tVecjuently liappi'iis that 
wlien the i»a>tor nr ••leader"' is taken ;iwav i>v 
death or otlierwise, the organization dwindh's 
and dies for want of liis personal magnetism. 
What is needed is some strong nuignetic force, 
compelling, drawing, far out-reaching, fertile in 
resources and plans, and virile and mighty in tlieir 
accomplishment. With such a leader **duty" 
seems a pleasure, not a "science." 

There is one such man in llarttord. a mighty 
Titan in energy and work, the President of the 
Theological seminaiy, of the School of Sociology, 
of the ^niver^^ity Kxtenslon movement in this 
State, and of the Scho(d of Church Musicians 
and heart and soul in all of them. But Dr. 
Hartranft is accomplishing more good in his 
present position, and in the above lines, than 
he possibly could in any one church, or if pos- 
sible with any congeries of churches ; in fact his 
work will have an influence in this State, as well 
as out; of it, for years, beyond a doubt — an In- 



fluence that will go on increasing in yolnme and 
effect in many after years. 

We do not care to enter into a discussion of the 
problem stated by Dr. lioot, and emphasized Btlll 
more in Ills statement at the annual meeting of 
his church society, except to say that he was right, 
irretrievably right, in his position! He is right 
when he says, even in the church once occupied 
by Dr. Burton and Dr. Bushnell, **Sentlnaent, 
memories, a?8thetics do not build a church. 
Work builds a church. As the Outlook 
remarked relative to my resignation, the 
inquiry of a church should not be what 
has been, but what will best do the work that Is 
needed now. New methods, modern conceptions, 
are the conditions on which churches not well . 
situated geographically live." 

Dr. Root Is something of a seer. It may be 
anollier generation or two, possibly a century, 
b<'i'ore the region in which the i)resent church is 
situated will be in the ** slums "and subject to 
"university settlement;" when the backwater 
population from beyond Main street will over- 
flow tlie ridge and i)recipilate itself upon the 
entire business section of tlie city, — but that 
time will come. Besides business houses inevi- 
tably crowd out (►r smother church properties — 
except in large cities. It would seem strange for 
(»ne of the Main sti(»et i;liurehes to wish to re- 
move to the •• T.ord's Hill " precincts, but it is not 
straniie lor a churcii located on narrow, unattrac- 
tive Asylum street. ( almost an alley) to want a 
chaniie to a tree atmosj>here. and both Methodist 
and Park (.'liuiclies have long had such aspira- 
tions, w hich sliould be a])plauded as well as 
ai<leil. 

A C(jngre;.,ational Churcli on the Hill should 
]iro|)erly l)e tlie outgrowth of I lie Asylum Hill 
('oni:reL:atitipal Church, which is nearly **s^arm- 
inir" now, the liiv(» being over-crowded. Since 
l)<)tli tills and the I'ark Cliurch liave the same ob- 
ject in view, wliy not combiiK' forces and flnanccs 
to make such a cliurch as is desired, and on an 
ample scale and jjiogressive ideas: tiien make the 
])resent Park edilice a free-seat church, not a 
mission church, but of a higher grade, where the 
poor can have the gospel free. There are too 
many churclies with paid pews in town, already — 
but ricli people prefer to pay for comfortable sit- 
tings w ith one hand and for charity and missions 
with the other. This inference is obvious. It is 
one reason why charity is so common, and why it 
has been so overdone in the past; a few years 
ago, there were in this city thirty eelymosynary 
institutions, until it became necessary to found a 
charity clearing-house. Would It not be better if 
charity should begin at home in some churches, in 
other words that the gospel should be made ft-ee 
so that the poor might have a chance at least, for 
gospel-teaching and hearing undying truths than 
gradually and inevitably to become estranged, 
demeaned, dissolute, maybe in some degree crim- 
inal V 
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The qaestion of tbe relative merits of tbe two 
methods of Christian activity, that carried on In 
churches and that carried on in secular andlto- 
riums, Is one that need not be debated here. 
There is room in every great city for both. There 
are special advantages and disadvantages in both 
methods, and it Is gratifying to see that neither 
is being neglected in Hartford — the Fourth Con- 
gregational and the First Methodist having the 
auditorium plan under consideration, besides the 
Park Congregational substitute for the plan. 

SOLON. 



SCHOOL 

OF 

SOCIOLOGY. 



One of the remarkable fea- 
tures of the closing year of 
this centur>' Is the int«»rc8t 
which men are taking in tlielr 
fellow men. Social ills are 
abundant and the remedies 
proposed are still more 
numerous. Ever increasing numbers of men and 
women are willing and anxious to help their fel- 
lows, but the question always is, howV 

It Is with the defiilre of tHirnlng these philan- 
thropic energies in tlie right direction, showing 
men how they may best Avork for others that the 
Hartford School of Sociology was organized. 
This is its ultimate purpose but it alms to accom- 
plish this not by proposing remi'dies, but l\v a 
careful study of Society, as it is to-day. and the 
causes whicii iiave led* up to tiic present condi- 
tion. Tiie course of study covers tliree years and 
at the suceeshful completion of tiiis course, 
matriculated students are awarded tlie new de- 
gree of Bachelor of Sociology. The Ihst term 
closed in December and it is possible to gain some 
idea of tlie working of tliis interesting experi- 
ment. The lecture cours(»s as announced in the 
prospectus have been carried out without any ex- 
ception. The thoroughness and value of the work 
may be seen from the fine array of lecturers and 
their subjects. C. 1). Hartranft*, tlie President of 
the school, opened the term with a course upon 
the Encyclopaedia and Methodology ol Sociology. 
Following tills were a series of three courses, 
varying from six to twelve hours in length, upon 
the Philosophy of Sociology by Prof. Bascom, of 
Williams College, Prof.* Wilson, of Brown 
University, and Prof. Lester F. Ward, of Wash- 
ington, then tlie family was considered by Prof. 
Wilcox, of Cornell, who treated of its evolution. 
Prof. Austin Abbott, of the New York University 
Law School, who considered tlie family in its 
legal aspects. Prof. Beardslee, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, who lectured upon it from 
the theological and etiiical standpoint; and this 
series was completed by the course given by Dr. 
Dike, well known from his work as Secretary of 
the National Divorce Reform League, who lec- 
tured upon the family as a modem problem. 
Other courses in the llrst term are Heredity, by 
Henry Smith Williams, M. D., of New York City; 
Domestic Economv, by Mrs. Alice Peloubet Nor- 
ton ; Ethnology, by Prof. Otis T. Mason ; Effect of 
Environment on the Social Structure, by Prof. 
W^m. Llbbey, of Princeton. The Community, by 
Prof. Chas. N. Andrews, of Byrn Mawr College ; 
and Institutions, by Curtis M. Geer, Fellow of 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

In addition to these lecture courses, David I. 
Green. Ph. D., Superintendent of the Hartford 
Charity Organization Society, has conducted the 
following Tines of work : (1) A Course In Gen- 
eral Economics, to supplement the college course 
as a foundation for the study of Sociology ; (2) A 
Sociological conference, to meet weeklv for tbe 
presentation of papers and review of literature . 



(8) Sociologioal Field Work, for training in special 
investigations and visitation of institutions, and 
(4) a special conference of filendiy visitors for 
practical philanthropic work. 

The number of students, as was expected, is 
small, but unusually well equipped even for col- 
lege graduates for this kind of work. Nearly all 
of them having either taught or pursued post- 
graduate work in addition to the college studies. 
There is every Indication that the number enter- 
ing next year will be much larger. There are 
already several applications. A good beginning 
has been made In equipment. The students have 
free access to the fine Case Memorial Library, and 
at present the lectures are held in that building. 
Books suggested by the lecturers have been 
placed In the library, and at present the school 
receives between fifty and sixty periodicals bear- 
ing directly upou its work. 

On the whole, the outlook for the continued 
and increasing prosperity of the School Is hope- 
ful. The need uf such an institution is unques- 
tioned, and thus far the hopes of the organizers 
have been realized. 
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University extension is a 

comparatively new^-comer in 

THE Connecticut but it has already 

CONNE('TICUT received a warm welcome. 

SOCIETY FOR The work of our own Hartford 

UNIVERSITY center, with Its excellent 

EXTENSION, series of lecture courses, 

which have been given from 
season to season, during the 
last few years, is a matter of general knowledge. 
It has remained for the present season, however, 
to witness the general diflfusion of the work in 
different quarters of the State. At the beginning 
of the season, two cities only, Hartford and New 
London, were actively engaged in the university 
extension movement: this autumn, however, has 
witnessed the founding of new and flourishing 
centers at New Haven and Waterbury, while prep- 
arations are almost completed for starting the 
work at Merlden. In addition, tlie American 
Society Is this year maintaining Its own courses 
at Ansonia and Bridgeport, 

It will thus be seen that there Is a steady 
expansion of the movement in this state, and as 
each city where the work is once started, becomes 
a center of diflfusion In its turn. It is dlfldcult to 
speculate on what the ultimate possibilities may 
be. Of the subjects chosen as topics for lecture 
courses, science seems at present to occupy, by 
long odds, the first place. An Indication of the 
general taste of university extension audiences Is 
shown by the fact that Prof. E. B. Rosa's course 
on Electricity opens the season's work this year in 
no less than three centers: New London, New 
Haven, and Waterbury. Literature, Sociology, 
and Economics are, liowever, also upon the list of 
chosen subjects, and It has been the evident design 
of each of the centers to arrange as diversified a 
programme as possible. It is only by such a policy 
that every class of the community, each in its 
turn, can be Interested, and the movement thus 
be made to accomplish Its ultimate purpose. 

Whatever dlfllculty may have originally existed 
of supplying a sufficient number of lecturers for 
our audiences, from the members of the college 
faculties, has long since vanished. There are now 
upon the staflT of the State Society, forty-three 
lecturers, offering courses uponflfty-elght different 
subjects. Among this number are included repre- 
sentatives f^om every one of the higher institutions 
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of learning: 'within, and many from beyond, tiio 
borders of tlie State. The lecture coiuBes olfered 
cover a vast variety of subjects, including many 
departments of science, literature, history-, piiil- 
osophy, sociology, economics, and the line arts. 

The department of a^rieulturai science is one of 
particular strenj^th, nearly every member of the 
staff of the two Cimnectleut experiment stations, 
and the faculty of Stt)ns Agricultural Collefje 
bein;; represented on the lecture lists. Special 
attention is beinjj devoted this year to the develop- 
ment of this particular branch of Tniversity 
extension work, and it is expected that l)efore the 
end of another season, the farmin*]r communities 
will be fully abreast of the towns in tlie number 
and quality of their lecture courses. 

If every city and town in the State should in tiie 
end desire to avail its(?lf of the opportunities 
offered i)y the University Extension Society, it is 
encourajrinfT to know tliat a sullielent number of 
collejre professors will volunteer their services in 
the work to sarlsly all their needs. It is this ready 
and willinir co-operation of the men at our 
prin<'i|)al f«'ats of learninjr, winch affords the 
brljrhtfst (uitlook to the future of <»iir Society and 
jjives us the necessary conildcnce to wairc an 
ai;«rressivrcairpaiLrn for the expansion of the work. 
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• 

The past quarter has heen 

the most active in th(» history 

TllK of tht^ Connecticut llunane 

CONNKCTICIT Society. More than three 

IITMANP] handled c<»niplaints ha v<* heen 

SOCIKTY. nuule to the central ollice, 

and nearly all were v»ell 

founded. ' Ca.-'es of sulVeiinj; 

families, ajred and inlirni peo])M* neixlecierj by 

relatives and town officials, and clnldren 

nejrlected and sullerinjr IVoni ill tieatment by 

cruel parents, have been rej)orted to tlii> Society ; 

and in many instanc(>s relief was lurnislied hy 

callinir tlie attention (►f proper (officials, iMid i)f 

agents, and members of the So<M«'ty. vv Uo riunlei-ed 

valuable as^isrtance. Town aiitlioi ilii-s oil en us«' 

the Society as an airencx for tlie reli»'f ofcliMdri'ii. 

removin;^ them from vicious surruiindiiiLs and 

cruel treatment. The import atic*' of the woi k 

amonir chihlren can not be nver-estiiuated. yet it 

is done at little expense. 

Within a few davs. a child has b«'en removed 
from a home of \ice and ininiorality, to mu? nf 
cleanliness and comfort. A boy, four \ears old. 
abandcmed by both i)aients. was placed by us In a 
jrood home, and his father made to pay the 
expense. A «;irl of sev«'n. subjected to iinmoral 
influences, has been rescued. Mans other cum-s 
mijiht be stated witere relief lias been ^iven to chil- 
dren throu^xh lliea^rency of this Society. Many 
cases of destitution, rather than erueltv." aie 
referred or reported to charitable societies and 
town autiiorlties. Tlu' woi k enibiaces luWh 
orders. That amonir animals exceeils ai:\ i-re- 



vions quarter. Acknowledgment is due our 
three hundred and fifty agents who have given 
time and energy to the work. 

The fact that more cases liave been reported, 
need not convey the idea that cruelty is on the 
increase, but i at her the growth of humane senti- 
ment, wldch is apparent to casual observers; for 
that growth is so marked that cases formerly 
unnoticed, will now excite attention if not Indlir- 
nation. Tlie work is educational. Some offend- 
ers can only learn lessons of humanity by costly 
experience.* The following is illustrative : A 
man, evidently born stubborn, owning a poor, 
deformed, suffering horse, repeatedly and persist- 
ently worked it, warnings and remonstrances 
being of no avail. He was Anally arrested, vet 
caused tlie liorse to work, while lie was being 
tried for cruelty to the animal. He was found 
guilty, and bound over to a higher court, yet 
continued to work the sutlering animal; when an 
official of this Society destroyed it, to end its suf- 
fering. The higher court has just found him 
guilty and Imposed a fine of one hundred and 
fifty dollais and costs, amounting nearly to three 
huiidred d(dlars. 

ProsecutUms follow when other resources fall. 
Recently a man persisted In driving a poor, lame 
horse twenty-four miles dally. When advised 
and warned, he defied the official, who left him 
and caused his arrest. This had a decidedly mel- 
lowing and civllizlni: infiuence. He plead guilt)*. 
paid his fine and costs, killed the horse, and 
learned his lesson as eifectually as In the preced- 
ini; case, but at much less expense. During the 
past (luarter, every prosecution brought by the 
Society has resulteil In a conviction. 

The oi»Ject in view Is to (Teate a humane public 
sei^tinient. not st) much by punishment of offend- 
ers, as by dissemination of literature, which 1b a 
very important feature of the work. The publi- 
cations of the society, ''Our Humble Associates," 
hv Hev. Dr. (Jeo. Leon Walker; "Certain other 
D'uties.*' bv (hirdon Trumbull; "The Check- 
rein," by " kllen Snow ; " " Molly Cottontail," by 
Miss K.* V. llallett, have been widely circulated 
and road. '• Vivisectcus and Vivisection" has 
heen sent to every known society In the world. 
The latest i>iUui(!aiion of this Society, "Anna 
Malann,'" by Annie Trumbull Slosson, is of inesti- 
mable valul* to the cause. The work is ably pre- 
sented in "the Sunday School Times," of 
l>ec»'iiil»er 1st, l««)-i, and has received many favor> 
able comments by the represent! ve press. Orders 
have been sent for it iVom all parts of the 
country: the first edition of one thousand copies 
is nearly exhausted. The story Is electrotyped, 
and another thousand copies ordered. It is the 
aim of the Society to circulates through the pul- 
I>it, press, and public schocd, such literature, with 
the ln»pe that seed thus sown will bear fruit an 
hundred fold. 
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When my »i 



eililurliil I'i 



i> his 



p»t«r-(ftDilliiis to luki- churij;!) of a lU'iiurli 

*'toke«pltuU 111 till- rauilly," 1 i<U|1|iobc, Uv Kiy 
toeav. He leave iiie my cliiili'i- lu tli>- iiialtcr. and 
I replied i" Well, lam luouldlnr unv vMOai^tirc 
work, or tramiiitic nroiiiiil inu<:]i, but ir vou ran 
fClve nte Hotnt'tlihi); ca^y anil lii/.y. a sort' of Bin <■- 
cure, wltli \M« (if pLTiiulsiios. ynu cmi omint upun 



" H«w Hduld yuu liki: l.i ilii flio lM)ok-ravU'WMy" 
"Nntlilug 1 BhuuJd liki> l>ttlcr. You kiion- I'm 
Dotlilni; tf not crlHual. 1 llko to tenr a bonk — it 
bad book — to slircds, -lo taltcra, to very raicii,' 
And to pralHU a (foud bunk. It) my old ajre and 
itecond chlldlmod, I bave urown vi-ry fund »f 
romanci^ and ndyi^nturc — of knlithtx and Indies In 
Action, and llkv to bavc tlu'iii all about me, In 
preference to Mil- 1lp;lit-wel!;]it mud^rti Btuff, full 
of dandles III drnwlUK-iuomH. I am glad we are 
iCOlnfc back to tlie old days aC chlvalrr, with Doylf 
aDd Wnyinan. and n hoHi of tbelr Imitators; aud 
you can send me all of that kind of bnoks vnu 
wlah. t like to lie at full IpnKth ou tlie loaiige, 
with the llKht at my head, and read alond to 
Pblllle about them, and wlieu we dud a Rood 
sendlblc hero we praliw bini, and when we don't 
we d-d-dcmoliah him. Truth tu tell, my itnii, 



belwi-i'H Ur". we si-uerully [niiiia;tf tn demolish 
most of youv mudern wrlliTH." 

"Vi-ry well, no It Hliall bo," said he, euilly, 
cuttln:;ulTiny cliat and was koiio on the Instant. 

Pliinis. iny ■■Kiidowiri',"!ind JhaTebeenreadlne 
■' The Mauxniati." by Hall Calne, recently, and so 
wc will U'Kin with that. Ptilllin sits and makes 
•■butter-dovlieH" and drawn-work by the hour (a 
thlu^f I furbadi' her doln:; thirty yoara aso, when 
wo werellrst wed) while I iiloduloniithroutih the 
llvu-liundri'd-ond-over iiajies of line type— alinoRt 
as riiinouii to my ulil eyes as her faney-work to 
hera. IfKhebwomeMoxiilti'd over the story uid 
druwH uut a thread too many, or drops a slltch in 
her knittlni; and fort^etx to take it up n;;aln, the 
work is spoiled, of course- at least In lier eyes. 
Inllkc manner, If Ihe author of the story we are 
readiiii; "drops a ^tlti-h" it Is spoiled, and thence- 
forth loses all Intereft in our eye». Ahd just here 
let me aay that Mr. Calnv lias dropped several of 
them In this sinrv, and has ruined a fine work, as 
I shall try (o shoiv. 

It Is a remarkable slury in many respects ; and 
In many otliers It Is not. In the ilrst place It is 
too interminably long ; he lays out his work on too 
lari^e a canvas, and therefore falls. The i^reateet 
sermons, nonns, poems, and prayers are the 
shortest ones, i.onjr-drawn-out and flne-spun 
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work never pays in the end. Life Is too short 
while art Is altogether too lonj;. Now, my Mend 
Hopklneon tells me he Is some day goin^; to write 
the Great American Novel, and w'ill make It 1,000 
pa(;es lontr. but I tell him he will never write th«? 
Great American Novel. That is the jrreat trouble 
with the novels now-a-d ay;?, — their lenjrTh and 
v<*rb0f*ity: as for instance' Cable's ''Dr. Sevier,*' 
Col. Kirklanrt'fi "Zury," Honry James* never end- 
ing yarns. Hardy's "Tess.** B*lac km ore's "Lorna 
Dtpniie." and Mrs. Ward's novels. Of course ''it's 
Rnirlish "* but a bad precedent : they write nothiiiir 
but Three-story novels. Why should not a novel 
nmi somewhere short of a llfe-tiiiie, so that the 
attempt ti» read it will be wurth tin* inakinirV 



Hi)w dri'ary and tiresHim* it is t»> wadi* tlirouirli 
a liundre<! pa;res in which a herciiK' is dyintr of a 
linireriiiiT con-umptidii t whi*n a «juii.lv fever 
would have aiiswi-reil <iuit«' as well); (^r to read 
half of •• Lorna I>o«ine" before John Kidd trots 
into fill' dt-ii of the Doones to resrne his swcet- 
\\*'HTX : ipf tn triiiiip witli Cabby's li«To all summer 
nv<M' li«»t. t.ili'-tiTinii New (Micaiis streets whib* he 
feap'iir*> for work wliich n«*v»'r ••onu's. irieanwhile 
tiirii.fntrii hy iiiam? platitu<b*s in Cn'olt* patois; 
i»rto b«' \\«.rri*-d t«< deatli bv old inis<'r Zurv's per- 
M.-ti-i.T |iuir-uit and f'ouUHhip of tin* littl-.* New 
KnL'Iaii'l ••s<-hoohnarni '* heroine.- -botii bi'fore 
and .jiT»*r hi- wife <lii's uniil lie L:i't> ln*r. some- 
wl(<Mr aft'-r puif*' fiO'J ni 7'H) ! 

Wi'l!. tl:i» author nf ■Tin* M.inxiiian'" iriean> 
w«*ll :iT iiny ran*, if In* ilor- r-tilni: out th<' tale 
ahno>t bi-yond eriduruiiCf. It i> rMiiiori-d that h«' 
ifo»*- into his writnr.r-iooin. ^nd \vii:«'> ahno^t in- 
<'e--,tntl\ tor nlonth^. until :j novi-i i? l)orn. and 
<"onii's iiut ulnioft as haL'irard a- H:>.:L:;«id iiinist'lf, 
at thr ♦Mid, h)oklnir wihl. unki'Tii]it, (ii.-trauirht. 
Ntiw. 1- it po->-ibh' lor a man lo livi* in >urh a liot- 
lioii-i» -i;i?»'. writiriL: i»t \\ hit»'-ln':il all ?li»' whib*. 
and y« f pro«lu'-f an\thinL' woitliy of nariif and 
tsuiM'y And y«'t, tlil?- is th»' lifth* man who 
a.-pire.- to v.rit*' a- his clu'r-d'o'uvii* a IJto nl" tin* 
CjMist ! What a !"Mr<<d. ::nor;T!v. f«-artui t hin j U 
Willi..-: 




arcidi'ril arn! the tfnipl:ition of an Kv«": tlii- eni- 
bln«T:- l.is v.hiplf lih'. III* is a w liiTi'd M'puifhie 
throiiLfh his i-ariMT to pow»'r and intlu»'nce, and 
bide- Ills -iijini*' lik*' th»* 1{«'V. Arthur IHinnif.-ilab' 
ln'caii-.' Ill ]iiidi' anil ambition. ••vldiMil ly tin* 
charactt-r hi- w i-* inodi-Ii-d upon. 



ilr .«u<'«N»eds beyoml his nio-t .-aniruin*' anticipa- 
tions in ♦•vi'rythin;r lie undeitaken. but it is by 
walkinir over th** hearts of others, destroyluir and 
bliiriilini; nohk-r livi's than his own: and the 
effort of th<> author to reinstate liini in tin^ 
n*ad«M's likinir. in tlw last paiffs, is mawkish sen- 
timent, tln-ai-hearted "Pete" ( what if he does 
spell his name "ijeai'y . L'oes away, the scape-jjroat 
of all th«' sm. fully and wickedness of the others; 
hut he Is the true'hero of the story, and as noble 
:i hero as can l«e. Truly this Is what Hardy would 



call one of *• Life's Little Ironies.*' Pet« bo far 
over-shadows Phtlip and Kate, that there Is no 
comparison. 

Kate is at the start, a smart, buxom. H^rht- 
hearted averatre jrirl and promises well, but 
Calne does not understantl women at all, for he 
makes her change to a hysterical wife and 
mother, ami later to a tOi)-wlllin)r mistress of 
Philip — chanires tot» abrupt fur belief. She be- 
comes c<dorles8 and Insipid. We are not sorry 
that she practically di.^^appears as a human sort of 
person b«'fore the book is half done: she becomes 
after that a tire.«*ome automaton. We are of 
Course at ilr>t as much intere.sted in her as lu any 
of the hoydenish heroines so common in the past 
flecade— UluMla Rrou^rhton's underbred "trol- 
lops." HlackV "Madcaps." drant Allen's 
"Maimle.-," or «*ven Henry James's "Dalsj- Mil- 
lers"— but to have her throw herself, virtue and 
all. at the hero's head, and then be told that this 
is the last resource a irirl has to win the man she 
loves, and the fruitful cause of most betrayals — 
is exasperatinir to say t!:e least. It is n<»t human 
nature, and ccrtainix not woman-nature. 

••And more tlian tiiat, Felix." chimes in PhlHls 
at thir» point, '-ii isn't human nature or woman 
naTur«* I'or :i woman to b^ave her husband and 
child, to :ro with a lover without the least com- 
])Uintion of cfni^riencr. That may do in Action. 
liut women rcasiiii no\vada\> In real life, and be- 
side- a niotln'r is a mother thi* world over." Yee, 
I aild. \«iii arc ri-rht. l»ut tln» w»'akest part Is 
that Philip think> it ncccs.-ary to take Kate awa^' 
!ri»ni her llU^band. >imply bccau-c he has Just 
fi.und out froiji her that "their child Is really his 
own. 1 don't kniiw what the laws or customs are 
in the liitlc l-le oT Man. but it is not human 
nature for a man to as.-ume such a responsibility 
on -iich ^ho^t notice, even if <luty or sentiment 
imjiel him. Hnxv lie can help matters by taklnjr 
lier a\va\ I e mnni >vo. 



•■AUil. I'el'x. t'l think thai tlie Inissy should 
leavi'tliat l.;'i'\ a- -h«' illil ! >lie mu^t hlive been 
in-ane lo i;,i:i'u tl.at l-'aviUL' Piiilifi's child with 
I'cte V, MiiM lie e\p;aii>»n ti»r h«'i-.-in. Why should 
-:.e iiriT t.iki' it aloiiLT wi:h her. like any other 
u«i::i:i!i \\<-mI'1. a':d maki* Philip'- expiation more 
i-.i:i:p!' 'e; ■■ 1 ;,ai i- v.l^.'ii' Hall «'aine dropped 
am-: '.>'i -i\:r\. :i;af -p'U'.-il r !ie u imli- fabrie. Then 

a_M:il. pel e v.:;- ;i !» 1 1^^-"! iier t<»«i M ooden-IU'aded 

a'l'I u:i-ii- p«' m'".j. ami when iic found them out. 
a.; :. ■■! I'M'i toil !iia:;i'anin!«'U- to\\anl> them. Why, 

i v.-., iMJN-il 111- li-'j. w In II lie left tiie island and 

thrill Ml i::e:i in; |.i:n'>". -the ,.nly cri'ature that 
iia>l really !>ei>n 1 1 ue : I i.jm in all rii> troubles. It 
i> an uiican!i\ tale, tak(> it a> a whole, but it is far 
aliove tlie averaLi'c in j'lpwer and deseilptlon. as 
wiOl a- human intere.-i until tliat breaks down 
ciimplefel\. It i< a |iity to hav»' to criticise so 
iTiMiil a iii.iik. .-o wiii injii a ftory, but it is Impos- 

!»ible III o\erl'»ok il- ^^eakne^S allil faultS. NoW, 
I know pe^iecTly *\e!!. Phlilis, that this criticism 
will cau>e do/rn- ipf people lo read the hook who 
would not Jitherwise call i\ir It. Well, let them, 
fur 1 can lii«ne.-tl\ commend it a* a novel above 
the av»Ma::e and one ol ixreat pioniise hut which 
dipcs not liohl out lo the end. There is one tliini; 
1 ^^ant to commend it for -its folk-rpeech, 
kni>w led;r<' of cu-toms and of the traditions of 
the "riirht little, tiirht Utile Island" of Man. The 
niinirled ^inl]^licity and astutene.-s of the peasants. 
tnelr (juasi-llibi'ridan richness and "blarneylsm*' 
is delicious and admirable alw aj s. 

The trouble with Mr. Caine is that he Is frreatly 
impressed with the solemn ily of a novelist's 
career — and more Impressed by Ids own over- 
weenlnjr itreatness. He is out now with a lecture 
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on *' Moral responsibility in the Novel and the 
Drama,'* in which he has said : '* It was a fright- 
ening thought that the morality of a man's book 
was exactly his own morality." If this be true, 
how much of The Manxman is autobiographical ? 
"There was only one thing the public demanded, 
and that was human nature. Undoubtedly there 
were subjects which it forbade ; it forbade all 
unwholesome and unnatural passions." Then 
why not forbid the xManxman ? Well, it is called 
an immoral book by Home, who declare it has out- 
Tessed "Tess." We do not, however, think it 
was intended to be immoral. Mr. Caine further 
said he had ** dreamed of a greater novel than we 
had ever yet seen, that should be compounded of 
the penny newspaper and the Sermon on the 
Mount — the plainest realism and the highest 
idealism." When he makes the two poles of 
thought meet in expression, in such a novel, he 
win have written a greater novel than his pro- 
posed LVfe of Christ. That will only be a novel 
anyway — if he writes it. 

What book sliall we take up next, PhillisV 
"Oh, anything but this erotic, neurotic stuflf. 
Neurotic, indeed ; they should call It nerve- 
destroying! Why can not the writers and dra- 
matists be decent, Felix?" Well, I suppose we 
must put up with "adultery-dramas," or " Magde- 
len plays." Once upon a time they were decent. 
in the days of "Tlie New Magdalen" which 
taught a moral, and was lar above "Caniille" in 
point and murallty. But now we have "Second 
Mrs. Tanquery," and still later "John a' Dreams" 
and "Rebellious Susan" which are abominable to 
say the least. 1 suppose we will continue to have 
these phases of wrecked and wretclied woman- 
hood until we have had a surfeit, and audiences 
and readers will turn from them, for the worm 
will turn some time. Or, perhaps, the wrecl^ed 
and wretched women will turn themselves and 
form a crusade against polite s(K'i<»ty in order to 
purify and redeem it I It would not be a had 
idea, either, IMiillis. Tills kind of reading seems 
to have a terrible fascination for some people, — 
like cliildren playing with tire. It might be for- 
given if there was any effort to state or solve a 
problem. But there is none. It is clear 
debauchery of the mind, nothing else. 

"But, Trlil)y- what of little Trilby and her 
story? Is that hnmornl, do you think, Felix?" 
pleads Phillls. Am I not to make an exception of 
that wonderful tale, even if libraries and school- 
boards have (»\i)unjre(l and blacklisted it? For 
answer, 1 read fron) the crithiue of my friend, the 
editor of Tiik Oiti.ook. who sums it all up in a 
paragraph, as 1 have no time now to treat of 
Trilby at length and probai)ly ad nauseam : 
"What of Trilby and her three comrades I The 
latter who constitute a sort of tri-personal 
hero of the story, leading an artist life in the 
Latin Quarter of Paris, are true, genuine, 
chivalrous young m(;n. T.lttle Billee might 
have had Trilby as his mistress, l)ut it does not 
occur to him even as a thoujjcht. That he can 
not have her as his wife kills liim. No book in 
England sounds a no])ler note in honor of mas- 
culine chastity. Trilby, an artist's model, child 
of an ifrnorant mother, and strangely ignorant 
of moral laws, yet retains her innocence. To 
speak more accurately, she possesses all the vir- 
tues save the on<* ; she Is simple, sincere, 
truthful, loving, heroically self-sacriflcing; but 
she has lost her chastity. She has not sold 
herself for money or for place. She has given 
herself away -for love! No! rather for good 
nature: and knows not wlmt she has given. 

"What the Scarlet letter treats as a sacrilege In 
the very spirit of Paul liiinseH'. this story treats 
as a lache, a fault easily condoned, almost over- 



looked. In life, innocence is not retained after 
virtue is lost. A character drawing which is 
morally untrue is never morally wholesome. . 
. . To the question, la Trllbya moral novel ? 
we reply in the negative. Its moral standard is 
a purely conventional one— that of the social 
code of honor. The eternal sanctions of 
righteousness, which are never ignored in the 
greatest works of the greatest artists, are 
wholly lacking. Religion is never referred to 
except in its most conventional forms, and then 
only to be satirized, perhaps we should say 
travestied. It Is true the story exalts all the 
social virtues except one. But for chastity in 
woman it inspires rather condonation which 
comes of comparative Indifference than the for- 
giveness which comes of a pure and pitying 
love." 

And so, Phillls, 1 rather think we shall have to 

add Trilby to the category of Tess. 

Do I think that there will be any improvement 
or will the decadence continue?* I cannot tell, 
Phillls. Literature Is In a bad way all over the 
world. The nations on whom* civilization 
depends for progress most, seem most In the 
slough now. The peoples that have the least lit- 
erary history give the most promise. Norway 
puts forward a strange being named Ibsen, who 
is neither fish nor fowl ; Belgium has a so-called 
original thinker In Maurice Maeterlinck, while 
Russia still boasts of Tolstoi — who is only a cob- 
bler now, take him at his best. He has lately 
taken to "boot-makery " as he is pleased to call 
it, and one of his fellow shoe-makers has said of 
him, "Eh, eh, if he had to make his living by 
making boots he would fare badly, but since he 
only makes for himself, it doesn't matter so 
much." This witty saying is as true of his books 
as his boots. He only makes them for himself: 
he cobbles. He has written nothing binding him 
to fame except " Annt^ Karenina" and his 
" Kreutzer Sonata " is simply abominable. 

Tolstoi is to Turgenef, (or Turgueneff?) the 
greatest Russian writer, as crash or buckram t(» 
Sne linen or fine silk. In Germany we find no 
successor to Goethe or Schiller, in Italy no Dante, 
in Spain no Cervantes of to day. the French 
have the exquisite Coppeo, the robust Bourget. 
the eccentric Zola, but no Mollere nor even a 
Hugo in all the land, in P^ngiand there is a host 
of writers, none of whom are jrood enough to 
wear the mantle of Thackeray or Dickens or Seott. 
Scott, indeed, is now easily the greatest writer of 
the century in England or any of the British 
(loinaiiis. He ranks next to Shakespere as a 
creator of individual character of the miscella- 
neous human sort- such as we call ''character 
studies," nowadays. There are a liost of Engllsli 
writers of third or fourth class, but th<*y are all 
parrots — even Mrs. Ward, the best of them is a 
frank imitator of (ieorge Eliot. Hardy is grow- 
injr, but Is a rank pessimist : Doyle is the most 
I)romislng of the novelists. Du Maurier Is a mere 
I)assing fashion-plate : Kipling is only for this 
;reneration, while Stevenson will last >everal times 
as long, although his last novel was a failure; he. 
however, reached the dignity of •'collect e<l works," 
and died soon after enough to save hinis«'lf a ni(;lie, 
and to i)revent his works beintr scattered apart 
again. But there is no Dickens, no Carlyle, no 
Thackeray; although some, like Lang, give 
alnmdant promise. It is a pity he writes only for 
money, not for enduring fame. 

" You seem t<) be unusually severe, to-niglit, 
Felix. What about our American writers?" I 
prefer not to touch upon them now. Phillls, as it 
Is a long story. We have a decided lull, h<»wever. 
(m this side the water also; and now that Dr. 
Holmes has gone, It is too early to sugjrest aii\ 
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one to follow in the footsteps of the beginnlng-of- 
the-centnry group that has gone. It seems to 
me that we are paying altogether too little 
attention to one of the greatest of a younger 
group of writers destined to take the places of the 
elder group ; and that one, a man born here in 
Hartford — Edmund Clarence Stedman — by far 
the most finished, scholarly, and felicitous of the 
now aging poets of his generation. He is one of 
the best critics the country affords, and a too in- 
frequent poet ; but his poetry is as good as his 
criticism, every whit. Hartford has every reason 
to honor him, and it will in time to come. 

But, speaking of the decadents and impression- 
ists, as we were but a moment ago, Phillls, 1 can- 
not help reading you the latest gibe against that 
school in France which plumes itself on its pro- 
fundity. "Read it, and see if you understand." 
said one of the school, to a friend, pointing to one 
of his complicated sentences. The friend read it 
several times over and admitted that there were 
some glimmerings of sense in it. "Oh, 1 knew 
there was something wrong with it," answered 
the imi)ressloni8t, sadly. Here, again is another 
skit, not a bad bit of humor, from the London 
*» Satirist," on '*The I'aRtollHtc." 

'I'lic pastellc is loo sironR, said he, 
I,(»' I will make it fainter yet! 
And he wrought with tej)id c<:stai y 
A ])a.stellctte. 

\ touch — a word — a tone Irdi < .m;:ht — 
H«; *;«»ftly fflt and handled th<-in : 
I la\<>r of feelini; — si c!it ni thought 
Shimmer of treni, -■ 



Tliat we may read and feel as he 
Wtiat vague, pale pleasure we can get. 
From this mild, willcs.s mystery, — 
The pastellettc. 

Contrast with this, if you please, my PhllllB. 
this pretty "sonnet on the sonnet," by Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton : 

Fourteen small broidered berries on the hem 

Of Circe's mantle, each of magic gold ; 

p'ourteen of lone Calypso's tears that nilTd 
Into the sea, for pearls to come to them : 

Fourteen clear signs of omen in the gem 

With which Medea human fate foretold : 
Fourteen small drops, which Faustus, growing old. 
<,'ravcd of the Fiend, to water T^ife's dry stem. 

It is the pure white diamond Dante brought 

To Beatrice ; the sapphire Laura wore 
When Petrarch cut it sparklinc out of thought ; 

The ruby Shakesjieare hewed from his heart's core: 

The dark deep emerald that Rosetti wrought 
For his own soul, \.n wear forcvcrniore. 



How much better is tliis than the somewhat 
froggy soiinotfi which a magazine editor feels 
moved to offer to a patient public : and how in- 
finitely above the Pastellettc. Well, Phillls. as 
we have not "tlie unchallenged leisure of the 
lilies of the field," to pursue these themes, we 
had best say good night to our friends. 
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While the Berkshire Hills have long been a favorite resort for city folk, the 
Litchfield Hills, their contintiation in Connecticut, have had until recent years 
comparatively little reputation. Litchfield, however, on its hill-top, long 
looked up to as one of the most beautiful towns in New England, has in its 
turn looked down on the world at large from its vantage grotmd of antiquity 
and culture. Excepting this town, the lovely rolling hills of Litchfield county 
have been greeted by no large number of visitors. Hut now, year by year, 
these hills are becoming more widely known, and increasing numbers of guests 
are enjoying the lovely scenery and invigorating air, 

Lakeville has of late been on the lips of those interested in education, as 
the site of the splendidly endowed Hotchkiss School, preparatory to Yale and 
other universities. Also among these hills lies Washington, loved and admired 
as the site of the famed old "Gunnery" school, as well as for its picturesque 
aspect. Many other spots have been the pleasant summer haunts of the few. 




less still been dreaming out its sylvan life, were it not so fortunate as to be th»1 
residence of two closely connected families long noted for culture and ;benefi- 
cence. 

A beautiful library, planned by George Keller of Hartford, has been built,] 
perfect in every appointment, possessing even a conversation-room — for doubt- 
less the donor of the 
building saw, as did 
the architect, the im- 
portance of a retreat 
(or at least some of 
our sisters, where sil- 
vern speech might take 
the place of golden 
silence. Books may be 
drawn free of charge 
by villagers and guests. 
Nothing could took 
more charmingly cozy 

of a cool September or . library hall. 

October day than the 
glow and flame in the open fire-place of the artistic hall ; and indeed the entin 
furnishing of the building is a delight to the esthetic sense. This may be saidi 
also of the fine gymnasium, from designs by H. R. Marshall, built by another' 
member of the same family connection. There are tennis-courts on the] 
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grounds and a bowling-alley, as well as the gymnasium proper, equipped 
perfectly for every possible requirement. Here again, no charge is made for 

the many advantages. 
In the parlor of the 
building there is music, 
morning and evening, 
during the summer, and 
dancing in the gymna- 
sium hall several even- 
ings a week, to which 
all are welcomed. In 
the winter, a teacher ol 
athletics is provided to 
make strong the Nor- 
folk youth. 

Still another gift is 

a village fountain, which 

This fountain, an exquisite piece of 




stands at the end ol the village- green. 




THE OYMNASIUM. 

workmanship in granite and bronze, was designed by Stanford White, the 
bronze being by St. 
Gaudens. Facing the 
same green is the 
beautiful memorial 
chapel of the Congre- 
gational church, built 
by Mrs. Urania 
Humphrey, in mem- 
ory of her father and 
mother. This build- 
ing, designed by Cady, 
is of granite, and con- 
sists of a spacious 
lecture- room and an 
adjoining parlor, which 




may be thrown together. The west end of the chapel 
window. 



PARLOR —GYMNASIUM. 

beautified by a Tiffany 
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Close by stands the old church, a wooden structure of the New En^ 
meeting-house type, with a Wren steeple. The first house of worship was taken 
down and this one erected in 1S13. Since then, the interior has been renovated 
and a fine large organ presented to the church. From the belfry, a chime of bells 
tells the quarter-hours, ringing out its full tune before the stroke of each hour. 

The latest gift 
is a field 
athletic sports, 
lor the younj 
men of Nor- 
folk. 

There are 
numerous 
lakes within a 
icw miles 
Norfolk. The 
region abounds 
in springs and 
is noted for the 
purity of its 
water; but to 
insure a boun- 
tiful supply, an 

aqueduct, bringing water from Lake Wangum, has recently been opened. 
"The Hillhurst," a home-like hotel, commands a fine prospect. At this 
house. President Porter of Vale was wont to pass the last summers of his life. 
Many fine building sites are being occupied, yet the rural simplicity of the 
place has not been spoiled by showy ornamentation. 

Of the old residents of the village, the Battell and Eldridge families are 
notable, and to them Norfolk owes its adornments. The Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Eldridge was for forty-two years the beloved and honored pastor of the 
Norfolk church. Nor- 
folk was indeed favor- 
ed in keeping all its 
own a man of such 
marked ability and 
wide repute. The 
doors of his home 
were opened with large 
sympathy, and his 
hearth was sought by 
many, even from afar, 
who always found there 
rest and intellectual 
stimulus. Among his 
European visitors was 
Pere Hyacinthe, who came to this quiet nook, far awa>- from the whirlwind of 
popular feeling which his sudden departure from the Church of the Madeleine 
had raised. 

The first settled pastor of Norfolk was the Rev. Ammi Ruhamah Robbins, 
grand-father of Mrs. Kldridge. Mr. Robbins came directij' from the theologi- 
cal seminary to Norfolk, where his pastorate of fifty-two years ended only with 
his death. He came to a very different Norfolk from that of to-day, for the 
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spot was so wild — the old forests standing closely about the church — that on 
entering the village from the south, the building could not be seen when only a 
short distance away. Mr. Robbins during his long pastorate in Norfolk, is said 




to have prepared more students for college than any other man of his time in 
the state. In memory of his educational work, two of his descendants — the 
Hon. Robbins Battell, whose recent death is so widely lamented, and his sister. 
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the late Miss Anna Battell — established an academy, known as The Robbins 
School, a picturesque building on a wide lawn, through which a brook makes 
its way, singing on through school-hours and through play, is such a picture, 
with the hills to frame it, as one will recall with pleasure from afar. Here 
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beauty and knowledge have locked hands, 






venerable trees, frmii v 
huge trunks and 
twis'tfii limbs bending 
devotedly ov<jr the 
gorge wliere flows 
their patron stream, 
the Blackberry river. 
Just above, the stream 
has had a fall, and 
with an angry turbu- 
lence is hurr\'ing on, 
to serve several niills. 
Attracted to this lovely 
spot by the water ad- 
vantages, these work- 
shops stand in the 
midst of all this green( 



A reunion of the school, on the 
completion of its tenth 
anniversary, was re- 
cently held, when the 
old birds and- the fledg- 
lings met together to 
bless the day when this 
"Robbins" nest was 
hung high up among 
these hills. 

One of the most 
picturesque roads in 
Norfolk is the "Wil- 
lows." On one side 
a hill rises abruptly, 
while on'the other the 
named, cast a dense shade, their 




hug 
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s that tile iron hand of civihzation 
gras]>s every advantage and gives no quar- 
ter to primitive nature. The Huttermilk 
I'\alls, a series of connected tumbles, is an 
outflow from the Mill I'ond, near by, into 
the Blackberry liivcr. Here arc fascinat- 
ing bits for the artist. To return to the 
" Willows," where tree.s, stream, hill, and 
road, keep such close company — I well 
remember a fair September Sunday, with 
the Sabbath stillness over all save the rest- 
less stream, and the voices of those who' 
like ourselves were on their way to- the 
West Norfolk Sunday-school service, a 
mile and a half from Norfolk village. 
These services were started and are con- 
ducted during the summer, on Sunday 
afternoons, by one of the city visitors. 
On the road thither still stands the old and 
disused toll-gate, a curious and interesting 
relic of bygone days. 
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The westering sun is sinking fast when we turn our faces homeward, after 
the service is over, and soon has dropped behind a hill, and we are in shadow. 
But across the road, on the opposite height, glints of sunlight linger as if loth 
to depart, and flickering higher and still higher, call forth here and there 




an answering glow of early autumnal color. Truly a farewell to summer are 
these lengthening shadows and waning September lights! 

Another charming walk is the " Lover's Lane." What place would be 
complete without 
one? — and the road 
so called in Norfolk is 
well named, if a 
winding woodland 
way, with ferns on 
cither side nod ap- 
proval, and trees to 
whisper gently to one 
another, and only an 
occasionalsquirrcHor 
third company, is 
what a lover'.s lane 
should be. We are 
reminded here of 
Gilder's woodland 
thought — 




« I care not ii the ski 

Nor if the ficMs ate goM-. 

I oaie not whether 'lis black 
Or winds blow soft or cold 

liut O the dark, dark wood. 

For thee, and me, and lore." 
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Here too, chestnuts arc ripening, and 
late October brings no dreamers, but 
bright-eyed school-children who vie 
with the squirrels in laying in their 
stores. 

The many drives among these 
hills are of great beauty and variety. 
Within easy driving distance are LaJct 
Wangiim, Doolittle Lake, and Camp- 
bell's Falls. Lake Wangum, aboul 
four miles from Norfolk village, 
beautiful sheet of water, high 
Canaan mountain. Here an attractive 
little lodge has been built, open during 
the season, for guests who may pro- 
cure meals there while passing the 
day in boating and fishing, and where 
a small party may be accommodated 
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over night. A drive 
of about six miles from 
Norfolk, in the opposite 
direction, brings us to 
Doolittle Lake. This 
lake is much larger 
than Lake Wangum, 
and nestled among the 
hills, its indented shores 
are thickly wooded. At 
first glance one feels 
that here the wilderness 
obtains, but on closer 
observation one or two 
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camps and a boat-house dispel 
the illusion. The fishing is 
said to be excellent, and a 
variety of the finny tribe make 
their uncertain home here. A 
surprisingly beautiful approach 
to this lake lies through an 
ancient pine forest. Surmising 
that this wood-way from the 
main road around the lake 
would bring us to its brink, we 
turned our horse's head thither, 
into a gloom of almost theatri- 
cal effect. The creaking of the 
horse's trappings emphasized 
the impressive stillness ; voices, 
sounding hollow, seemed al- 
most to desecrate the perfect 
quiet, and flecks of sunlight 
dappled the denser shade, over 
the soft deep carpeting, until 
silver glimmerings throufjh the 
trees told that the lake was near 
— surely a startlingly charm- 
ing contrast from dark to light. 
The Campbell's Falls, 
about nine miles from Norfolk, 
are near the Massachusetts 
hne, A variety of scenery is 
to be had on this trip by 
taking the road over Ball 
Mountain, and returning by 
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^^^^H way of Canaan valley. Leaving the wagon on the roadside, a steep an 
^^^^1 wooded path winds down into a ravine, not rugged, but lined with verdure : 
^^^^B crested with trees. From the height, at one end of the ravine, the falls. 
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wonderful curves of beauty, bound from rock to rock, sparkling in emerald I 
lights over mossy rocks, in the more quite nooks that flank its way, until at J 
length they flow into a bubbling brook soon lost to sight among the trees./ 
Nature loves this spot, and has made it glad with her best gifts of fern andl 
moss. 




[T 




One should not leave Norfolk without visiting the look-out on Haystack I 
Mountain, which stands close guard over the village and invites all to ani 
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extended and lovely view. Far to the north, against the horizon, is Greylock, 
the mountain which presides with such imprcssiveness over Williamstown, while 

westward is seen the 
Taconic range. At 
our feet is Norfolk, 
rising and falling on 
its hills like a billowy 
sea, the midmost wave 
crested by the old 
church, the spire visi- 
ble from afar. Op- 
posite, and nearer the 
village is Crissy Hill, 
which affords a some- 
what more detailed 
outlook on the village. 
The soil is sandy, and 
malaria loves not Nor- 
folk. So rocky is the region that many years ago when Norfolk lands were 
first put up at auction in Hartford, scarcely a bid was to be had lor the 
then nnhappy spot. To-day 
the bidders crowd one an- 
other. 

(tnc of the attractions of -<-..£* 

Norfolk is that, like I.enox 
and Stockbridge, it keeps its 
guests late into the autumn, 
and those who have seen these 
New England woodlands in 
their gorgeous autumnal 
tints, when a Persian mantle 
of color has been flung over 
hill and dale, will not wonder 
at the charm which holds the 
city folk long in this garden o 
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But to lovers of the hills each season 
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HISTORIC HOMKS. 



HOMES OK WEALTH. 



'. FARRAMI FE[,CH. 



Decidedly, one ol the most attractive cities in New England, as far as 
natural beauty is concerned, is Hartford, Connecticut; and by many it is 
considered to be the most beautiful in the whole country. It will compare 
favorably with Newport, barring the ocean advantages, in points of interest and 
in picturesque location; with Detroit in its general topography; with Cam- 
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bridge in historic interest, — its parent-town from whence its ecclesiastical and 
civil polity was derived ; with New Haven, or Springfield, or Worcester, or any 
other New England village, in its masses of verdure and foliage. In a social 
sense it can be compared, in a lesser degree of course, with Boston for its 
culture, refinement, and advanced ideas; and with New York for its commer- 
cial spirit, business energy and perspicacity. 
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Hut, despite all these comparisons, it has its own peculiar atmosphere and 

environment; its own slow but thorough-going public spirit; its own devious 
political predilections and antagonistic dements, a parti-colored mixture of 
Celtic and Puritanical constitution which attcrnatcs strangely in succeeding 
campaigns I ike the cist o( i stone in i quiet pool ciusing ever-widening 
ripptcs that sprend to if- circumferLnce ■^o the old time town meeting," to 
which rt.course is still hid, ma\ stirt a st.rics of circles «hich does not stop 
with the town-, confines but gradmll) spreads over and influences the whole 
state. 

The individinl evcellcnce of its k iding citi/cns in all the main lines of 
endeavor is t souicl of common wondLi" md remark this is because they 
are not men.I> citizens of tht niunicip ilit\ but of the stite Some of the 




leading literary lights of tliu country; some of the richest business men, who 
have risen from the ranks to become millionaires, (or '■ plutocrats" in the sense 
of the socialist and political demagogue) ; some of the shrewdest commercial 
and insurance men, and sharpest politicians hail from this small bailiwick. It 
has been called ihe richest city of its size in the couiitr)-. per capita, in late 
years, and until quite recently had a per capita of ifl.OOO for each person in 
the city; not maiij- j-ears ago this was the per capita of evcrj' man in the State. 
This is alt the more remarkable when the per capita of wealth of the entire 
United States does not exceed f 50. The superabundance of wealth is largely 
due to the fact that Hartford is one of the chief insurance centers of the 
countrj', second only to New York city; and this branch of business always 
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brings in more money than it sends out for immediate use or exchange. There 
are a dozen or more insurance companies, fire, life, and accident, and nearly or 
quite as many banks to contain their deposits not required for other purposes. 
Large sections of the far west, and the sunny south are owned, through loans 
and mortgages, by the insurance companies; and large blocks of railroad, 
manufacturing and municipal stocks and bonds are held as securities and as 
investments. The aggregation of wealth is in turn showered all over the 
country, (or beneficicnt aims and civilizing purposes, when it is not needed for 
the widowed and the fatherless, the maimed and the decrepit, the homeless and 
impoverished, all of whose interests are protected and perpetuated. The poor 
western farmer is enabled by eastern capital to complete the clearing, tilling, 
and improvement of his new farm; the struggling tradesman, to tide over 
financial difficulty, or to establish a paying business on borrowed (unds; and 
thus the great unsettled portion of the republic is gradually being filled up, if 




not always by the descendants of the stalwart and sturdy Mew Kngland people 
then at least by the use and influence of good Yankee money. 

Wherever there is wealth, there of course is luxury and culture and refine- 
ment. Among coarse people, luxury and style are the only things sought for, 
or bought with their money, and this is the characteristic of new-rich people; 
but with those who have enjoyed wealth for a long time, or have inherited it, 
we do not expect this transformation. Where a higher state of society is found 
than the boiiri^coise or chrysalis stage of existence, mere luxury does not satisfy, 
but there must be an odor of refinement, of good breeding, of excellence, 
which paltry money can not of itself bestow. If we go still higher, we find 
society seeking, besides luxury and refinement, a certain modicum of culture 
and advanced ideas. Here in Hartford we have all this. 
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The Hartford p'eople spend their money freely on art, on books, andj 
especially upon music. The city has been called " music mad" by an , 
observer, but that is hardly the truth; be that as it may, this is hardly 1 
place to cavil at any short-comings. In the field of art, there are a few fine * 
private art collections, but of course inaccessible to the general public, different 
customs obtaining here from those in England and on the continent where art 
is worshipped by the many. There is one incomplete public gallery which ,. 
affords some sharp contrasts between the new and the old. the antiquarianJ 
predominant; but it is possible that a marked improvement may soon be seeni 
and felt. In the line of architecture as sharp a contrast between the antique 
and the modern is afforded the beholder on nearly every street, particularly infl 
the older portions of the city. The old colonial houses, and the later and morq 
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classical structures, (with large portico pillars reaching to the second storj-, J 
upholding great pediments and classical ornamentation,) quite out of keeping] 
with the light and airy modern habitations alongside, still exist, generaliyC 
placed in the center of large lots and wide lawns which show off their massive! 
contours. Gradually, however, these large lots are being divided and sold to 1 
house-builders with more modern tastes; so that pretty little villas and Gothic! 
and Queen Anne cottages are now plentifully besprinkled between. 

The greatest charm Hartford has in summer is the profusion of ivy which I 
clings to and covers entire houses, from the eaves to the ground, sometimes! 
draping, but generally trained around, each window, giving it a living frame c 
green, and making a bower that might have satisfied Juliet. There is no housi 
so poor that cannot take on this coating of ivy and along with it an English airj 
hiding its bare walls and architectural defects and making it seem, either by 
sunlight or moonlight, a veritable fairy tenement. It is in fact one of the i 
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English looking cities, outside of Newport, in this country; but Newport is 
built to order, "very English, you know," with its large mansions or manors, 
manses or lodges, copied after British models, with timbered sides and sharp 
gables. Hartford, on the other hand, has not this air of newness and perhaps 
rawness, but like Topsy has "just growed." 

Added to the ivy coverings, we find smooth-shaven lawns which look like 
green velvet or plush, with attractive beds of colei, cannas, caladiums, 
hydrangeas, and beautiful shrubbery; as well as fir, spruce, larch, maple and 
other trees, the larger denizens of the forest which have never been cut down 
in the march of improvements, and we have a good idea of Hartford homes in 
general. Another beauty is that fences along the main residence streets are 
almost entirely discarded; and in places one can look as far as the eye may 
penetrate along the street without encountering the sight of an ugly fence. 




These were only made to keep out cows iind smaller vermin ; now that cows 
and dairies have been relegated to the country or at least to the suburbs, there 
is little use for fences, and they arc gradually being dispensed with. 

The main streets are lined with large elms, also, which hang and droop 
over the street, in places entirely shading it, rendering the .street cool, damp, 
pleasant, and driving a luxury, without dust or glaring sun to dim the eyes and 
fret the temper of the pedestrians or people in vehicles. These drives are 
elegant, some new object of interest presenting itself at every turn, — some 
pretty side street, noble building, cozy cottage, or old rambling house of the 
la.st century. 

The residence of Mrs. Samuel Colt, called "Armsmcar," is one of the 
most attractive in the city. It is of English stucco, presenting a long irregular 
front on Wethersfield Avenue. Mrs. Colt is the widow of the late Samuel Colt, 
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of Colt's revolver fame, who amassed a fortune during the war of the rebellion. 
A late writer, (Mr, W. A. Ayers, in the Memorial History of Hartford Coun^) 
pays the following tribute to Colonel Colt : 

" The iropcovements in the use of steam power came in rapid succession, aad Me bHjjdjr 



for tbe enormous advance in manufactures of the present century. There is no better iUmtration of tfte 
radical change made within one hundred years than is fumi^ed in' Colt's AnDOi;. ThcK woiIeb bic 
notable not merely for the magnitude of their operations, the variety of their prodace and the Dumber of 
successful inventors and mechanical organizers they have produced, but also as an outgrowth of an idea 
which was conceived by a boy of sixteen and persistently worked out, so that at the age of twenty-one he 
organized a company with a. capital of t300,ooo for the manufacture □( the product." 

" Samuel Colt was bom at Hartford, July 19, 1S14. His father, Christopher Colt, was a manuf a e t m tr ; 
and the boy, who had early shown a taste for mechanics, was employed for a short time in hia factory at 
Ware, Massachusetts, when only ten years of age. 'Dien he was sent to school, and at the age of uxtecn 
went to sea. On this voyage he made a rough model oi a revolver, which contained the germ of the idea. 
afterwards developed in his pistol. Returning, after a voyage to Calcutta, be worked in the dyeing and 
bleaching department of his father's factory, obtamed some chemical knowledge, and especiaUy became 
interested in nitrous oxide. He conceived ^e idea of giving lectures, illustrating the use of ttna na, — 
laaghing gas, — and set out on a tour tor this purpose, at the age of eighteen. He traveled under the 
name of Dr. Coult, and folliiwei) this life for some two years with such success as to obtain monejr foE 
developing his invention. In 1S35, he went to Europe and took out patents there, the .American patents 
being taken out on his return. In 1836 he founded a company with a capital oi $300,000 at I^teraoBa 
N. J., for the manufacture of his revolver. The money was sunk in developing the invention, and the 
company became insolvent in 1842, but it produced revolvers which were used in the Seminole war widi 
Inch success that the experience of army men with them was what gave him a new start in buiineai in 
1&47, through a (iovernment order at the breaking out ol the Mexican war .... The Government 
older was the llrst step in his, career of success. It was for 1,000 revolvers, and he ma<le amingemetlts 
to have them built at Whitneyville, New Haven. In the following year he l>ecame a manufacturer in 
Kartlord, in a small building on tbe north side of Pearl Street, a little west of Trumbull Street; but witUa 
■ few years conceived the plan of the South Meadow improvements and built the present Armory." 

The rest of the story is too well known to need recapitulation. Sarah, 
daughter of Major Caldwell, a famous sea-captain in Hartford's early maritiine 
days, became the wife of Christopher Colt, of Hartford, and mother of Colon^ 
Samuel Coll. Christopher Colt was at one time in partnership with his father^ 
in-law in his enterprises. Another daughter of Major Caldwell married Jared 
Scarborough, a man o( prominence in the last generation but one, who owned 
part of the land on which the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
("The American School at Hartford for the Deaf") now stands, ant) also land 
on Prospect Hill, which was known as Scarborough Hill, now Scarborough 
Street Major Caldwell was a merchant in a large sense, and owned ships 
employed in the West India trade but occasionally making Spanish and 
Mediterranean voyages, and engaged to some extent in coastwise traffic. Tho 
late Commodore Caldwell H. Colt, son of Col. Colt, was named from him, and 
came well by his aquatic tastes, from his grand-father and father. His yacht. 
Dauntless, now almost dismantled and in moorings, near the mouth of the 
Connecticut river, was, says 3 late writer, 

" the pet and pride of her owner. Commodore Colt, and of the yachting fleet. On L-vcrj' soulal yacht- 
ing occasion the old boat was there, looking as trim and taot as the newest and finest ...f ihi' iltel, TTie 
commodore's receptions and enterlaimnents, when afloat, were on the grandest scale. Xu c:\{iei]!ie unt« 
Spared in keeping the old yacht in sea-going trim.- Her jet black hull was as smooth t\v\ glussy as a well- 
groomed steed; her spars were as bright as the brightest; the brass work gbstened liini sprirklcd ju |]|q 
morning sun; her snow-white deck was fit for a queen to walk on, and when full drenM.f.1 lu her cloud *»( 
white sails, reehng olf iz or ic knots, she presented a beautiful picture." .... "What will 
eventually become of the old yacht, time only will tell. She is in charge ol a keep, t at iircaent. TTie 
Commodore's mother, Mrs. Eliiabeth Coh, visited the old yacht several times last aummi.t. " 

Assuredly no more queenly woman ever trod the decks of the Daundett 
than the Commodore's mother, — the queen indeed, of Hartford socie^, and 
first and foremost for years in all worthy charitable enterprises, not only of « 
general character but for the betterment of her own se-x ; she is the President 
of the Union for Home Work, for instance, and in other benevolent aChfrs 
takes a leading part. She is also President of the Society of Colonial DanMI% 
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which numbers among its members not only the descendants of the first 
citizens of the infant republic, but of the old Colonial Governors, magistrates, 
divines, doughty captains, valiant ensigns, and "high privates of the rear rank." 
The "Armsmear" estate presents a frontage of nearly half a mile along 
one of Hartford's principal thoroughfares, Wethersfield Avenue, and extends 
back to the river, covering part of the South Meadows, whereon are located the 
extensive buildings of the "Armory." A glimpse or two into the grounds, 
through dense foliage, affords a delightful view of a charming lake, surrounded 
by statuary, fountains, and verdure; not the least notable is the statue of a 
colt holding a spear in its mouth, an Americanised coat-oi-arms, which is 
certainly appropriate. It is not generally known that in England the Colt 
and Coutts family are the same, and that the rich London banker. Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, probably the richest woman in the world, can perhaps claim 
distant kinship with American congeners of like name and fame. 




RKSI[)F.\CK, UK 1B.\ niMOCK. 

Of equal prominence and interest, although of later origin, is tlic residence 
of the late Major James Goodwin, upon Woodland Street, known universally at 
Hartford as "the Castle;" says Mr. Wni. C. Brocklesby, the architect, in his 
technical description of its beauties; 

"It is eonstruLlcil of Westerly granite, with n>ck-facc ashlar ami finish i>( Ihi- same matutial, rclicvod 
l>y lieltsnnd timracs nf rose granite. The design U ( iothif, and all the details art tarcfuUy c«ei;uted. The 
charaL-teriilic feature of the principal HiHit plan is a wide hail, furty-tive feel in length, ettemlin); entirely 
thri)Ui;h the house from east to west, and disjitaying midway upon one of the side-walls a lolly, hioiled 
fire-|ilaee, built of Clhio stone, enrithecl liy carving. The stables and CDachmcn's i|uatters arc so crmnected 
with the main building as to (orrn a part in the same general design. The prominent feature of the house 
is the square tcnver, finished af its upper portion in timber work." 

Major James Goodwin was born March 2, 1803, and was son of James 
Goodwin of Hartford, a descendant of Ozias, one of our first settlers. At the 
age of sixteen he became a clerk for Joseph Morgan, whose daughter Lucy he 
married in 1832. Before he had completed his twenty-first year he had 
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^^^H become the proprietor of the priiicipai hne of mail stages east of Hartford. In 

^^^B a few years he and his associates owned and controlled all the more important 

^^^B lines leading out of Hartford. Between 1S35 ^"d 1840 he had, however, 

^^^B disposed of all his stage interests, foreseeing the coming power and extent of 

^^^B railways, and in 1839 he became a director of the then Hartford and New 

^^^B Haven Railroad. 

^^^B He was one of the original incorporators of the Connecticut Mutual Ufe 

^^^B Insurance Company. In 1848 he was elected its president, and remained in 

^^^H that position until the time of his death, with the exception of an interregnum 

^^^r of three years, when Dr. Guy R, Phelps was the president. 

i hij 

w 

^F b. 



"Hi» name will always be closely idenlified wil 
a leader itnil he had ihe full conlidencc ol the 
His shaping hand is manifest in all the afiairs with which he was 
[ant usefulness and beneliuetiue." 

He died March 15, 187S. 
We have frequently heard the remark: 
been if Colonel Colt and Major Goodwin had li' 



df-reliance, and (orestghl made 
his judgment and his integiitv. 
:teil. His lite was marked triOl 



What > 



uld Hartford have 
ow ! " It is highly 
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probable that these two sturdy souls, had they lived until today, or possibly 
either one of them alone, would have materially altered the topography and 
environment of the city, especially at the opposite ends of it in which they 
lived. It is possible also that a dearth of interest in the city's welfare, a lack of 
progress after the war, a lull in its industrial activity and mechanical supremacy, 
would have been tided over by ways and means at their command, and by 
their energetic example and dominant spirit. But there have been reasons for 
this subsidence, almost desuetude, which the wise ones will not have far to 
go to find. Manufacturers have not been encouraged by certain factions and 
interests, when they are really the sinews of civilization. Political influences 
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have produced demoralization in certain directions; but most of all a decided 
inertia among the moneyed classes. 

While we may not have them among us to-day, as hale and hearty octo- 
genarian and nonogenarian Nestors, we have in their stead others who worthily 
and amply represent them. Of Mrs. Colt's active beneficence we have already 
spoken. Major Goodwin left two sons, James Junius Goodwin and Rev. 
Francis Goodwin, to whom Hartford owes more, directly and indirectly, than it 
will ever be able to repay, in a material sense. They have been prominent 
in church and school, in park and library affairs, for years; and we are safe in 
saying that the end is not yet, in any of these varied directions, if projects 
already gradually forming and gathering volume are any indication. Their 
interest in the Wadsworth Athenajum and Hartford I'ublic Library, in Trinity 
parish and church, in the now rapidly evolving Hartford park system, individu- 




ally and as trustees of the will of the late Henry Keney (empowered to 
purchase land for a park to be called " Keney I'ark ") and in divers educational, 
historical, commercial, and municipal affairs, have endeared them to their 
fellow-townsmen thrice over. 

Mr. James Junius Goodwin has displayed creditable interest in historical 
and genealogical matters, and at his instigation a history of the Goodwin family 
has been prepared, under the supervision of the indefatigable professional 
genealogist, Mr. Frank Farnsworth Starr, who was sent to Kngland on several 
occasions to secure all obtainable data. It is also to the credit and honor of the 
same gentleman that through his aid and encouragement the genealogy of 
George Washington has been at last unraveled and authenticated and pub- 
lished in book form. Mr. Henry F. Waters, in London, the veteran genealo- 
gist achieved this work. 
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There are several houses of almost as imposing appearance that claim our 
attention, but space will not permit extended mention. On a lesser scale, and 
almost as beautiful, is the residence of Franklin Chamberlain, a leading lawyer, 
built "chiefly of broken granite, while the belt courses and finish around the 
windows are of red brick, giving a very rich appearance." On Albany Avenue 
is a spacious, but not very ornate house, crowned with a tower, the residence 
of the Hon. James Goodwin Hatterson. 

On the western edge of Hartford, over two miles from the city's center, 
lies Prospect Hill, along the top of which for nearly a mile, stretches the far- 
famed Prospect Avenue, a nearly level boulevard, on the western side of which, 
and just outside the city's limits which reach the middle of the street, lie the 
houses of some of the richest residents — not of Hartford, but of West 
Hartford — who do business in Hartford and yet escape that city's high taxes 
on their suburban homes, A strenuous effort has been made to include this 




section within the limits of the city of Hartford, in order to take advantage of 
water supply, sewerage, electric lighting, and schools of the city. IJut the 
western section of the town of West Hartford is not favorable to the proposi- 
tion. 

For nearly a mile west of Prospect Avenue, the land rises with gentle 
slope, until it culminates in what is known sometimes as " Hamilton Heights" 
and at other times as " Vanderbilt Hill, "^ — -to the electric car men, it is simply 
a station yclept " Vanderbilt," dis))ensing with iinnecessary verbiage. Between 
Prospect Hill and Vanderbilt Hill is a wull-settlcd regiim, now known as the 
"Morning Slope" among its romantic denizens; the society in this section 
being known as " The Neighborhood," since the formation of the " Neighbor- 
hood Club" which gave the initial impetus to the foundation and building of 
the Prospect Casino, to afford this section a place for entertainments and social 
enjoyment; they were too far from the city's center to enjoy city entertainments, 
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and reach home in good season by the slow-going horse cars, which would 
perhaps land them home somewhere towards the **wee, sma' hours/' and 
the electric service was so long in coming to perfection that they chose the 
other horn of the dilemma and built the casino. It has but recently been 
opened, with pre-Lenten gaiety, by its projectors, and a distinguished social 
event it was. The building is a modest structure in an architectural sense, but 
has a fine assembly room, a well-fitted stage, parlors, card-rooms, billiard- 
rooms, and a bowling alley, together with a wide verandah that can be enclosed 
with bunting, affording a delightful promenade. 

** Vanderbilt Hill " derives its name from the fact that at one time the 
residence of Cornelius Vanderbilt, son of " The Commodore," was built thereon 
especially to his tastes, but for unforeseen circumstances over which he had no 
control, he did not live to enjoy it long. It was then sold at auction by the 
administrators of the estate of the deceased, at a sacrifice, to Wm. H. Spooner, 
of Bristol, R. I., of whom its present owner, Mr. Ira Dimock, purchased it, in 
1889, at a still further sacrifice, after having stood long vacant. The house 
stands on a plot of eleven acres, and the house itself, including veranda, is 100 
by 1 10 feet, which may give a good idea of its enormous size. To be more 
explicit, there are three main halls, 16 by 44 feet and about thirty rooms of 
various sizes, eight of which are 20 by 36 feet. The billiard room, in the 
octagon tower is twenty-four feet in height, with a gallery around its sides, for 
spectators. Standing on high ground itself, the view from the house in all 
directions is hardly surpassed in the State. The weather-vane is about one 
hundred feet high above the foundation, and from that dizzy height, if it were 
possible to attain it, the view would be entrancing, looking down even upon the 
gilded dome of the capitol. The total height of the capitol, itself, is over 250 
feet, and on a considerable eminence also. 

There are later structures that are almost in line with those mentioned in 
size and structural beauty. The Charles R. Forrest home, constructed two or 
three years since, under the supervision of Hon. John R. Hills, as contractor, 
on the corner of Asylum Avenue and Gillette Street, and extending back to 
Niles, on a large tract, is one of the most showy houses in the city, is said to 
contain fifty rooms, en suitCy and is a veritable palace inside in which one could 
without difficulty become lost. A few years ago this was one of the most for- 
bidding and unattractive corners in the city, occupied by some old huts that 
were picturesque if not appropriate. There are several other houses, to which 
we wish to call attention, in future issues, but are obliged to delay the consid- 
eration until another time, owing to lack of space herein. Some of these are 
very old and antiquated, some recent and modern, while still others are in 
course of erection, and it is not fitting to treat of them while incomplete. 



** Home is not merely roof and room — 

It needs something to endear it. 
Home is where the heart can bloom. 

Where there's some kind lip to cheer it ! 
What is home with none to meet. 

None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet and only sweet, 

Where there's one who loves to meet us." 
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llroad hi[;lnvays reaching abiiut, vcRliirc crowned hills rising from shady 
vallcysi. babblirij; brooks ami nnisy waterfalls almost hidden in luxuriant foHage, 
thrifty farms dotting the landscape iii every direction, — such is Granby, Its 
aspect is always well bred ; (iranby is never indecorous. From the state line to 
the Farmington. — and this is the Dan and Hccrsheba of (iranby, — the country 
is always inviting, never wearisome. Though the same rough-hewn chestnut 
fences zig-zag across tho fields, the same white farm-houses with green blinds 
line the roadsides, the same Jersey cows graze in the meadows; yet, each one 
of the (iranbys is distinct from the others and possesses a charm of its own. 

From the broad expanse of fertile fields and meadows of Granby Street to 
the outskirts of the town among the rugged hills of Hartland is a long step, but 
the people arc the same. The sturdy independence and shrewdness which 
characterize the \ew I-'nglander have left their mark upon Granby. One 
knows the old Puritan stock at sight, wherever found. It is true that the sun 
never sets on \ew l''nglanders. Whether planting vineyards in northern Ohio, 
" punching " cattle in Te.vas, ]>rospccting for gold in California, king-making at 
Honolulu, tasting tea at Hong Kong, speculating in oil at Baku, or photo- 
graphing the midnight sun at Hammerfest, the Yankee always turns up. 

Listen to the conversation at the village store at the "corners" o( a 
Saturday evening, when the bronzed farmers gather about on benches and up- 
turned bo.xes, while waiting for the mail to be sorted. The most weigh^ 
problems of the day are discussed ])ro and con, and decided, not always 
logically, but oftentimes extremeh^ convincing. Among the hills neighbors are 
few, and it is only by these visits to the general store that their knowledge of 
the world can be aired. 

It is a grand sight, — these Hartland hills in October. The deep emerald 
of the woods has changed to a glorious gold and red and brown, each color 
intensified by the crisp air and the late morning sun which breaks upon the 
leafy e.xpanse in a .shimmer of burnished gold. No sign of life is seen, save 
here and there a tiny ribbon of blue smoke curling ujiward which betokens the 
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wood-chopper's hut or the pile of the charcoal burner. Verily, October is 
the month in which to see the hills in all their magnificence. Nature then puts 
forth her last and best effort, before grim Winter lays on his chilly hand. In 
the short space of a few weeks this riot of color will be hidden under the snow 
and the winds will whistle about the heads of the sturdy pines, the only green 
survivors of the scene before us; then, rushing down the valleys will pile the 
white carpet over the frozen streams and against the bare brown rocks. 

One day I was riding along the slopes of the hills, enjoying the 
panorama of plain and valley spread out almost beneath me. The body of the 
wagon lurched to and fro as the wheels slid from one stone to another in the 
road-bed. This jolting naturally prevented any connected conversation but, 
notwithstanding this, my driver was giving me a glowing account of the fine 
country through which we were passing. I listened respectfully, and at length 
ventured, "Were you born here?" He stopped short in his remarks and 
giving me a look of unutterable pity, ejaculated, "Born here, eh?" "Why, 
mister, I was born all over this country," — giving a magnificent sweep of his 



arm to indicate the extent of it. I too was born here, but only in a little 
cottage by the village green. So I looked at him with awe and admiration and 
held my peace. What an extensive personage to be sure, and how insignificant 
I was beside him. 

Granby Center, or Oranby Street as it is familiarly called, lies in the best 
cultivated and most fertile part of the town. The principal residences cluster 
about the broad street bordered with noble elms. Such a street one may see 
in many New England towns, but rarely elsewhere. This portion of Granby is 
becoming a summer resort for the city man. Away from the close proximity 
of railroads and the influx of foreigners, his children can run about in safety, 
enjoying the health-giving properties of the country air, while the man himself 
can come hither at the close of day, loll about on the verandah, or doze in his 
hammock, out among the trees, until bed-time. On the village green a 
monument of brown-stone has been erected in memory of the brave sons 
of Granby who left their farms in '61 at the country's call, to fight and die on 
distant battle-fields. In many instances their last resting places may be 
unknown but their deeds will never pass from memory. 
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To the westward of Granby Street is West Granby. Among the hills, 
arc again. Hills to the right, hills to the left, hills everywhere, with noisj 
brooks tumbling over the boulders in miniature eddies and cascades. The' 
disciples of Isaac Walton may find here sport in plenty. Though the streams 
arc diihciilt of access 
the restdt will well 
repay the fisherman. 
The mills sing merrily 
as the keen edge of the 
saw cats its way 
through the toughest 
monarchs of the forest, 
while the slow, patient 
water-wheel, as if 
knowing its power, 
seems loth to part 
with the dripping crys- 
tals so eager to rush 
away to the ocean. 
No wilder portion oi 
Connecticut can be 
fotmd than in some parts of West Granby. Living, here, is a synonym lor toil, 
for the earth'refuses to yield up its plenty. I have seen little fellows with bai 
brown legs trudging along behind a drove of cows at an age when city younj 
stcrs would be building" block houses in the nursery. But what sturdy mi 

they make; and whi 
transplanted to othi 
scenes, how quickly 
roads are built and citi< 
erected where before wi 
nothing. 

From almost ; 
point in West Granby 
Barn Door Hills are di 
ccrnible and form 
prominent part of 
landscape. It is a pity' 
that this ridiculous nanie 
should be attached to these 
two hills — a name which 
belies their beauty andi 
shows a certain paucity 
of thought which could 
easily have been reme- 
died. A roadway runs. 
between the two hills 
while on either side rise 
the precipitous rocks to a 
great height. Nothing but a steep path and a strong pair of limbs will take 
you to the lop, but the view of the surrounding country well repays for the 
effort. Granby lies all about you. Away to the north the sunlight glitters 
across the surface of Congamond lakes like a silver tray on a green cloth. Still 
further northward Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke blend their blue shapes 
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the purple haze on the horizon. Eastward, Granby Street lies spread out, 
almost under your feet and then the low range of hills which slopes down to the 
immediate valley of the Connecticut. To the south you look down upon the 
smiling valley of the Farniington. As far as the eye can reach in this direction 
is the same and never-ending prospect of a noble river flowing through 
meadows of deepest green and upon whose banks cluster prosperous farming 
and manufacturing towns. Simsbiiry, ColHnsville, Farmington, Avon and 
Granby all belong to this hierarchy. Westward, the tall hills of Hartland and 
Barkhamsted rise abruptly before your eyes, completely shutting out the world 
in this direction. Their tree-clad summits seem to say to your vision, "'Thus 
far shah thou go and no farther.' Therefore be seated on yonder moss-covered 
rock and reflect well upon this glorious country which is shown thee, and seek 
not to look farther lest thou seest things which are not ,so beautiful." 

North Granby reaches to the state line and is the oldest of the Granbys. 
A public library was opened here, in 1891, through the generosity of the late 
Frederick H. Cossitt, of New York. As a barefooted lad he had worked on a 




farm in North Granby, leaving at the age of si.xtccn to make his fortune in the 
world. Mr. Cossitt afterward became a wealthy merchant in New \'ork but 
never forgot the hillsides where as a boy he had lived. In his will a sum of 
money was left to North Granby for the erection and maintenance of a library. 
The building is a tasty structure, centrally located and what is better stili, well 
patronized. The library cost about $3,500, and contains nearly three thousand 
volumes. Show me a town in which there is a free library liberally patronized 
and I will show you a community which has thrown off the trammels of a .self 
satisfied existence while the men and women of it are living lives more valuable 
to themselves and the world at large. A library like this one is a blessing 
wherever it is located. Granby may well be proud of it and proud of the man 
whose generosity prompted the giving o( it. 

About a mile from the Cossitt Library is an old mill and a rocky gorge 
through which tumbles a wild mountain brook. Crag Mill Gorge it is called 
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and the place is only saved celebrity because of its seclusion. In summer t 
dense green foliage almost completely hides the spot and were it not for ■ 
deep, sullen roar of the water plunging over the rocks, the wayfarer woiiid ] 
it by unnoticed. To stand 
on the bridge over the mill- 
pond and watch the black 
water tumble and foam in 
the rocky depths below is 
well worth the notice of any 
one. In winter, enormous 
icicles hang thickly on the 
walls of this miniature 
canon, while the ice heaped 
up below in fantastic forms 
makes a veritable fairy 
realm. The stream soon 
leaves the gorge with a 
roar, and plunging between 
two huge rocks, flows 
blandly through the fields 
beyond, bearing naught but 
a fleck oi foam on its 
bosom to teil of its recent 
struggle. This same stream 
flows into Cranberry Ponds 
at Mechanicsville. which 
abound with fish and water-lilies, then out and onward again, turning the 
wheels of many mills, and finally adding its volume to the Farmington. I 




\ BRANCH OF THE SALMON BROOI 




CRAG MILLCOBGE. 

Granby Street is oftentimes called Salmon Brook from this stream, or as the | 
old residents say, Salmon Brook Street. 

One bright spring day I was, by request, photographing the parsonage in J 
a certain part of Granby. The good man and his wife, I had placed on the 1 
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verandah, while near them, I believe, stood the two grand -children of the worthy 
couple. About the instrument had gathered a little semi-circle of bare-footed 
urchins to watch the proceedings. Most of them were munching huge slices 
of bread dripping with molasses, — that universal juvenile luncheon. All was 
ready when suadenly over the brow of the hill appeared another little chap, 
also with his bread and molasses, and running to join the group as fast as his 
brown legs could carry him. At sight of this addition to their number, the 
company about me set up a shout, " Hurry up, come see the telephone! " 
"It's goin' off!" This caused no little hilarity. After the commotion had 
subsided, I resumed operations, procured my picture and departed, accom- 
panied at a respectful distance by the wondering crowd. 

The ruins of Newgate prison are in East Granby, and by reason of the 
traditional and historical lore which lingers around the decaying walls, it 
demands more notice than can be given here. Perched on the side of the 
mountain, Newgate is visible to the eye long before one reaches thi spot by 
the winding road. Like some feudal ruin, a thing of the past, it clings to this 
generation merely by its old time associations. The struggle which gave birth 
to this country witnessed the first years of Newgate. The prison dates from 




IHK KllNS OF NEVVG.\TE PRISON. 

1773 and was used for fifty-four years, or until 1827, at which time the convicts 
were transferred to Wcthcrsfield and made to walk the entire distance in chains. 
During its palmy days the confinement was very rigorous; but later the prison 
discipline was relaxed and escapes became frequent. During the Revolution, 
troublesome Tories were brought here and allowed to reflect on patriotism. 
The records do not show however that this treatment cured many of them of 
their attachment to George III. The several buildings which composed the 
prison are arranged around three sides of an inclosure which formed the prison 
yard. A strong wall of stone, twelve feet in height incloses the yard on the 
side toward the road; entrance being gained through an archway which was 
once closed by a massive iron gate. The building which is at the south of the 
prison yard is yet standing but the interior has mostly decayed and fallen in a 
confused heap of floor timbers and partition walls. In this part were located 
the kitchen, shoe shop, cooper shop, and the chapel for divine worship. Ad- 
joining this on the west is the best preserved portion of the old prison. The 
cells here are partly underground, — cold and damp in the hottest days of sum- 
mer. From their barred windows the eye looks into, and miles up and down, 
the valley below. This view is a grand one and you can easily imagine the 
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longings which would come over the poor shivering wretch within, as he 
pressed his haggard face against the iron rods of his window and surveyed the 
scene before him. 

Newgate was built directly over a copper mine which was worked some 
years prior to the existence of the prison, and afterward by the convicts them- 
selves. The guide takes you down a long ladder into the darkness below and 
then hands you a candle. You follow him as best you can, slipping along on 
the smooth rocks. Above ground it is ninety in the shade, but here one shivers 
with cold. A chamber cut into the solid rock is shown where a negro was 
chained and the holes in the floor show where his manacles were fastened. 
Barbarous punishments were common in those days and the thought makes the 
visitor anxious to leave 
hastily for the fair world 
above ground. One's 
progress outward is 
greatly accelerated too, 
for when passing through 
a sort of " Fat man's 
misery," you are com- 
pelled to bend nearly 
double while the icy 
water, dripping from the 
ceiling, has a pleasant 
way of trickling down 
your spine, having en- 
tered at an unguarded 
point between your collar 
and you. Volumes might 
be written about Newgate 

— of the daring escapes, the life of the inmates, of hopes deferred and memories 
of the time. Only the merest sketch can of course be given here. 

As you pass out through the gateway of the old prison and drive down 
into the valley below, one more look is cast upward at its vine-clad walls 
thrown into bold relief by the dark blue shale covering the precipitous side of 
the mountain in the background. Granby, indeed, cannot be known in a fort- 
night. We have merely glimpsed, as it were, at its aspect to-day, and we have 
explored, but hastily, the ruins of its past, so wc resolve to return agun at 
another time. 





nv REV. JOHN" II. I 



An<) swuet homes nvstle in these Hales, 

Ami perch along ihcse wooded swells, 

And, blest beyonil Arcadian vales, 

They he»r the sound o( Sabbath bells ! 

Here dwells no perfect man sublime, 

No woman winged before her lime 

But uith the faults, and rollivs of the race. 

Olil bomc-bred virtues bold their not unhonored place." 

■Why Sinisbury? There is much in a name notwithstanding Shakespear- 
ean philosophy. New York, Chicago, Hoston. Could they have become 
great cities had they Jicen blanketed with the name Simsbiiry? Some authentic 
historical reason for exchanging the musical Indian name Massaco for colorless 
Simsbury would make it more endurable, but the search-light of the historian 
reveals but conflicting guesses. The name of a place, however, with which 
we have no acquaintance, is but an abstraction. Knowing it, it becomes concrete. 




and the frame-work and background of a scries of pictures and impressions. 
Though the name, Simsbury, be without suggestivencss to the strange ear, to 
those who have watched the seasons come and go, from her quiet homes, and to 
the passer-by, whose soul is touched by the beautiful, this name will turn many 
exquisite pages, in memory's album. 

Simsbury is a mine of that wealth of which the man may possess most who 
has greatest capacity to receive. The great charm of the place is variety. It 
ha.s some attractive features for almost every taste. Those who love mountain 
scenery may wander along the granite hills on the west or the trap ledges on 
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the east. They may climb the "Pinnacle," and look down on pretty Lake 
" Bijou," lying like a pearl in emerald setting, or to the cedar-fringed summit 
of Mt. Philip, towering nearly a thousand feet above the river-ribboned 
meadows of Massaco. From this far famed "royal view" may be traced the 
old drift-" kamcs" by the deep green of the pines which clothe their sterile 
summits. Far to the north and west, Tom, Holyoke, and distant Greylock 
salute you through the purple haze. In the west arises that wild tumult of 
hills, which conceal in their bosom the grand old towns of Litchfield and 
Norfolk. 

If the more quiet scenery of a river valley affords greater pleasure — search 
out and feast upon the unsung beauties of the Farmington, a stream which 
would have ravished the soul of Wordsworth or David Gray. For miles the 
road follows the river where the waters flash to the eye their fresco of over- 
arching elms, with background of blue sky and fleecy cloud, and where 
river-bank on the one hand and hedge-row on the other, seem to compete, in 




wild lu.xuriance of flowers, grasses, and tangles of clematis and woodbine. 
Northward the stream winds through well-tilled meadows, where the projecting 
coves are almost concealed beneath a thin garment of peltate leaves, and starry 
lilies. At length, turning sharply eastward its tortured waters plunge wildly 
over the rocks of the mountain pass. 

I'"or some, the forests have peculiar charm. There arc many drives 
through the wooded belt, running north by south nearly through the center 
of the township. These give cool, refreshing shelter which the fierce heat of the 
summer sun can scarcely penetrate, where toiling, weary brutes, and men who 
are not brutes, breathe gratitude. Masses of ferns, and banks of .soft cool moss 
tempt the passer-by to recline in dreamy reverie and listen to the monotone of 
the wind, playing upon its mighty sylvan organ. 

Simsbury offers rich enjoyment to any student who delights in reading the 
long story of creation, — for nowhere on the face of the earth can more forma- 
tions, distinct in character, be found within the limit of a few hours' walk. Here 
granite, trap, sandstone and the erratic rocks chant their tragic epics for those 
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who " have ears to hear." Not less of interest will here be found for the 
botanist. From showery April, when that sweet gift of the glacier smiles its 
greeting from beneath the leaves, — to chill November, when the deep fringed 
gentian seems to chide the trees for putting off their summer robes so soon, 
broad flower-besprinkled meadows, deep orchid-hiding woods, hedge-row, 
marsh, mountain cliff and glen will reward the patient seeker after Flora's 
gems. 

Some, believing that "the proper study of mankind is man," would 
search the fading pages of history. No tragic scene of the world's great drama 
has been enacted here. The history of Simsbury is the story of a sturdy, self- 
dependent, God-fearing, home-loving people, who spared neither blood, nor 
fortune when the "drum beat" sounded to that great struggle for indepen- 
dence, or that more terrible death grapple with the dark demon of sin, whose 
voice of wild satiric laughter had ever mingled its discords with our " anthems 
of the free." Armed with such preparation as the " destrict school " and village 




lyceum, afforded, her " Miltons" and " village Hamptons" have not all remained 
"mute ^ and inglorious." Simsbury has given to the National Army, able 
officers ; to Congress, wise statesmen ; to the Executive, a Comptroller, a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and a distinguished foreign minister ; to our Colleges, two 
Presidents; to the Episcopal Church, a Bishop; to Missouri, a Governor; to 
New York City, merchant princes, and to the professions prominent members. 
Simsbury was the second town of the Tunxis Valley to invite the English 
settler. In 1643, John Griffin and Michael Humphrey came from Windsor and 
commenced the manufacture of tar. A certain Indian, Manahannoose, " did 
wittingly kindle a fire" which proved disastrous to their enterprise. The Court 
decreed, that " in default of payment of five hundred string of wampum," he 
should " serve or be shipped in exchange for neagers." He seems to have 
e.scaped this penalty by giving the injured tar-makers a deed of Massaco, 
The township has several times been divided. East Granby, (where old 
Newgate prison is located), Granby, North Canton and Canton having, in great 
part, been formed from its original territory. 
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Simsbury is located northwest of Hartford, in the northern part of 
valley rent from the broad Connecticut by the convulsions following 
Jurassic epoch. Scattered over its area, are numerous small villages, the oil< 
known as Simsbury being near the center. These are, with two or thn 
exceptions, arranged along the streets running north and south on eithi 
side of the river. North, on the east side of the river, is located the ont 

thriving village of Tariff- 
\ille. Desolating fires, 
\Mlh a series of other mis- 
ini'tuues, have checked its 
prosperitj'. The "long 
road," of its misfortunes, 
now seems to have reached 
its " turning." It is woi 
dcrfully picturesque in 
surroundings, and tl 
scenery attracts many to' 
the "'Bartlett Tower," 
located on a mountain 
near by. From Tariff- 
ville southward the drivCj 
commands the most charming river and meadow scenery. Where the old 
Windsor road descends the mountain is a little hamlet known as "Terry'i 
plain." Fair and delectable indeed must have seemed the virgin face of M 
as seen first from this mountain crest, and one cannot wonder that GritTin am 
Humphrey (the "Caleb" and "Joshua" sent to spy out the land) resolved to- 
settle here, notwith'standing the " Anakim." 




1 




K STREET.— SOUTH 



About two miles of road, mostly along the river bank brings us to East 
Weatogue, a pretty, restful hamlet. The morning sun is late in driving away 
the mountain shadows, but the wide westward vista lengthens out the day with 
glowing sunsets. Here the Hartford road winds over the mountain. From, 
the summit of the last steep descent, the song of turbulent waters vn]\ fait 
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upon the ear. Would you enjoy one of the daintiest bits of scenery; swing 
down the deep ravine and follow the laughing cascades through the gloom of 
the rock- walled canon. 

In this village stands the oldest house of tha township, known as the 
" Bacon Place " or " Ft. George." Built in 1717, though somewhat bowed with 




age, its massive timbers yield but slowly to the ravages of time. Tradition tells 
of wild scenes here in the old days of warfare. There also is located that fine 
example of colonial architecture, the " Humphrey Place," at present occupied 




by the lineal descendants of that Michael, Humphrey who with John Griffin first 
invaded the primeval forests of Massaco. 

On the opposite side of the river lies the sister village. West Weatoguc, in 
former days the bu.siness center of the place. The " old inhabitant" still boasts 




^ 



local fame taught grammar by machinery. With growth of business in anothej 
part of the town, the star of her prosperity set, but only to rise again 
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increased splendor. Her prophet no longer chants his Jeremiads from 
ruins, The " spirit of the renaissance " is sweeping over her, everywhi 
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transforming the unsightly into the beautiful. Old farm houses burst from the 
chrysalis into towered mansions. An artistic granite fountain, — "in mcmo- 
riam " of the beloved physician, Dr. White, — ornaments her pretty green. Even 
the old school house, has put off her simple gown and come out in a brand 
new suit, with a "Romanesque" flounce. 

Separated from Wcatogue by the loveliest of drives through the fragrant 
pines is Bushy Hill. A dus/ij' hill no longer. Her ill-kept farms, where men 
often failed in the struggle with nature because of the heavy tribute paid 
" King Alcohol," have come into the possession of the Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 
the Messrs Arthur, Norman, and Walter Phelps Dodge, the sons and grand- 
son of the late William E. Dodge of New York; and her hills, commanding a 
wide circle of exquisite scenery, are being crowned with stately mansions. 
Bushy hill is honored by the as.sociation of distinguished names. In her 
humble farmhouses were born Anson G. Phelps the successful man of business 




and philanthropist, and John J. Phelps, the merchant prince. His son the 
eminent statesman and diplomat, William Walter Phelps, spent here many days 
of his childhood and youth. 

About two miles westward, where the road from the granite mountains 
enters the valley between twin frowning ledges of intrusive trap, nestles the little 
village of West Simsbury, or "The Farms," a place lying at the threshold of 
the most charming and unique scenery. 

About two miles north of Weatogue is the central village, which takes the 
township name, Simsbury. It is built along a terrace, between the wooded 
bluff and the river meadows. Entering from the Bushy hill or Farms road, 
you will pass the old Mill which still grinds the grists, and takes the toll, as in 
days of yore. A little down the stream stands the old distillery. It is now 
many years since barefoot lads and lassies, with tin pails and pennies, 
descended the winding path, and climbed the stile to get " a mess of emptin's," 
as yeast was called. 
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The road describes 
Congregational Church, 



half circle at the foot of the hill, where stands th< 
I building of classic proportions, and of a simple 
chaste style which harmonized 
with the age and worship of ita 
time. Admire its exterior. 
Do not enter until a mistaki 
of a few years since bi 
remedied, and the sober Purii 
tan meeting-house be dii 
robed of its gaudy attiret 
Northward for nearly a rail 
the street extends, straight a 
an arrow, broad, sentinellei 
by magnificent elms ani 
sycamores. The accompany 
ing views will give hints of it 
beauty. Aside from th< 
many fine modern houses an 
many places of historic inter- 
est. ' 

The Amos R. Eno man< 
sion stands on a finely shadec 
eminence, overlooking th^ 
valley. Built by the Hon. 
Elisha Phelps, — the father o{ 
Mrs. Eno, — the recent 
changes in the building seeni 
rather to emphasize its old- 
time dignity and atmosphere 
of hospitality. Here for nearly 
a half century, the queenly 
hostess won the love of high 
• - ■ ^ and low ; and the farmer lad 

"'■'' ■■ " of fourscore years ago, — hav- 

ing fought life's battle in the great metropolis, and won not only " great riches,' 
but that "good name" honored and respected by all. — has come here for quiet 
and rest in his declining 
years. 

Simsbury numbers 
among her most valu- 
able institutions, "The 
Free Library," a gift 
from Mr. Eno. to his 
birth-place. The build- 
ing is designed in har- 
mony with its surround- 
ings, and, within and 
without, is a fine expres- 
sion of colonial architec- 
ture. The library, 
nourished by a liberal fund, 
from culture. 

In the center of the village, where was once the church-yard 





from the youth of Simsbury any barrier 
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Cemetery. For two and a quarter centuries, groups of people, with sad eyes, 
and aching hearts, have climbed this beautiful hillside, to lay away the tene- 
ment of some beloved soul. Whether the earth were covered with snow or 
violets, in sunshine and storm, the sad burial words have been spoken, but 
when the trembling voice strikes the brighter strain. "I am the resurrection and 
the life," the restful beauty of the scene seems to turn the thought from the 




" city of the dead," to that city whose Builder and Maker is He who giveth and 
takcth away. The limit of this paper forbids tarrying among the quaint head- 
stones and quainter inscriptions. Passing the little group of stores, the old 
Ensign homestead stands on the left, with its lilac bushes and cinnamon roses, 

and nearly opposite the 
Jeffrey O. Phelps man- 
sion, built in 1771, — 
in colonial days the 
famous " P h e 1 p s 
Tavern,". Now take 
off your hat and make 
obeisance to the 
monarch of the 
street, — King Uimus. 
I can never consciously 
pass under this tree 
without a feeling of 
reverence. It com- 
H KM), bines, more than any 

, symmetry, grace, imprcssiveness of strength 
clothed in its summer robe, — it is even more 
of its giant arms are thrown against the face 
of the moon or the clear blue of the winter sky. 

The " Dr. Barber house " was built in 1 7f)2, and soon came into the posses- 
sion of Major Elihu Humphrey, an ancestor of its late occupant. When 
Lexington roused the land, the Major gathered his company on the green 




other I have ever seen, great si 
and character. Beautiful as it 
impressive when the lofty archi 
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before this house, — on the eve before their departure to Boston, — and here the 

tearful farewells were said to wives and mothers. To the sheher of 'this roof 
the wounded warrior was brought to breathe away his ebbing life. 

Under the pine-covered bluff, — facing meadow and mountain is the 
McLean Seminary, a school founded and named in honor of the Rev, Allen 
McLean, for fifty-two years the beloved pastor of the Congregational Church. 

The " Elizur Eno House," located in that continuation of the street called 
Westover plain, is the oldest but one in the town, built about 1750. It is a fine 
old structure, reposing under a mammoth elm of great age and beauty. Here 
at one time were quartered some French officers. A quarrel arising at dinner, 
one threw the carving knife, which missing his antagonist, buried itself in the 
casing, where the gash can now be seen. I have given but a glimpse of this 




fair valley and its traditions. Would you sec more? Study tor yourself the 
tapestry of its meadows, tho frescoes of its skies, the pictures on its mountain 
walls, and the resting-place of its children, with the names engraven there. 



From mossy mound and grassy hillock gliding, 

With noiseless step we come ; 
Wishful to learn of good or ill, betiding 

The old remembered home; 
A band of brothers we, who sleep where weeping willows grow. 
Your great grand-fathers, dead and gone, one hundred years ago. 



THE BURNING OF SIMSBURY.* 

By the Indians under King Philip, March a6, 1676. 



BY ALBERT I-FWIS THAYER. 



On the heights o'er the silent town, 
Philip, the Chief, stood gazing down. 

Folded the arms that bore no spear ; 
Clouded the face that knew no fear. 

Might was right, and the chieftain knew 
That his braves were many, his foes were few. 

Quiet the hamlet that Sabbath morn ; 
Scarce a breeze waved the budding thorn ; 

While, silent and dusky as shadows, crept 
Demons whose vengeance never slept. 



Philip, the Chief, stood gazing down 
From his lofty tower, on the doomed town. 

While riot and pillage were going on. 
Till day was ended and light was gone. 

Then night's pall fell o'er the saddening sight. 
And dense clouds covered the moon's pale light — 

While from burning pyre, at the day's dark close 
The stifling smoke in clouds arose. 

And what was a hamlet at early morn. 
With memories dear, in God's light born. 

At night was a mass of ruins wide. 
With sad desolation on every side. 

And Philip, the Chief, smiled grimly, when 
The work was done to his bidding ; then 

Silent and stern, he sat him down 

While the smoke rose in wreaths from the ruined town. 



Now strangers visit the craggy height, 
Where Philip stood on that Sabbath night ; 




THE BURNING OF SfMSBURY. 

With pleasure they view the village fair 
That sprung from the ashes of dark despair. 

And thoughts go back to that fated age 
That received the blows of Philip's rage ; 

To the many who felt his vengeance dire, 
From the prattling babe to the hoary sire. 

Thanks be to God, those days are past. 
That cries for vengeance were heard at last: 

For Philip was slain, and his warrior braves 
Sleep now'in scattered and unknown graves. 

And though the cliff o'er some may cast 
A spell of terror, from deeds long past, 

Though grandsires may often tell the tale, 
Sweet Peace folds her wings o'er this lovely vale. 



LOUIS E. THAVER. 



You tricksy and flickering "Will o' the Wisp 1 " 

You dazzle, deceive us, and lead us astray. 
We follow, forever, your beckoning taper 

Until we are lost, left alone, in dismay. 

Pray tell us, fair spirit, who ever art sought for, 

For whom men have lived and for whom men have died — 

Whom men have longed for, mourned for, and fought for — 
In what remote region you in secret abide. 

How we hasten onward and struggle to catch you. 
To follow your leading; what suffering and pain 

We endure in the chase, how faint and how weary 
When we find that our toil has been vain. 

You fly from our grasp and still beckon us onward; 

Again in the distance your light glints and flashes. 
We labor from youth for you, onward to manhood 

When nothing remains but our heart's smouldering ashes. 



A REVOLUTIONARY BOYCOTT. 

(July i6, 1774.) 



BY ELLEN D. LARNED. 



Here it is, a living document, as fresh and glowing as when it came that 
July day from the Sons of Liberty and Windham. Its victim was their 
especial pride and champion — their tallest, strongest, bravest, handsomest, 
most accomplished citizen — Colonel Eleazer Fitch. Descended from those old 
Connecticut fathers, Major John Mason and Rev. James Fitch, he had done 
honor to his ancestry : had served with distinction in the French war, and filled 
most acceptably the office of County Sheriff. In war, in business, in domestic 
relations, he was alike fortune's favorite. But now, just as he had passed the 
meridian of life, with ample means, a beautiful home, promising children, and 
universal respect and popularity, the tide turned. He took the wrong side in 
politics. He could not see things in the same light as his fellow-citizens. 
Those grievances against the King that so fired the wrath of great bodies of 
colonists, did not seem to him very serious ; did not justify rebellion from the 
government he had served. Perhaps he sympathized with his brother Samuel, 
an aggressive Boston Tory, and State's Attorney of Massachusetts. Perhaps 
his fastidious taste was offended by the loud talk and threats of his townsmen 
— for Windham Green was the very hot-bed of sedition and rebellion. 

And so all this noisy summer, while his neighbors and friends were making 
fiery speeches, and passing *' red-hot" resolutions, and gathering sheep from 
every part of the large town to send for the relief of Boston, and making 
inquisitorial raids upon suspected Tories in all parts of the State, our Colonel 
moped at home, silent and neutral, until roused by the forcible expulsion of a 
Boston visitor, a tradesman collecting debts. His remarks upon this incident 
are best reported in the following paper, quickl}' framed and circulated 
throughout the town for signatures : 

" Friends and Brethren. Ye are not unmindful that at our last meeting, we asserted our common 
rights and them undertook solemnly to support and maintain, in conjunction with the rest of the Enghsh 
settlers on this Continent, and among other things exprest our dissatisfaction of the cohort of Hutchinson's 
addressers, in their several addresses to him before his departure from Boston; whereby we untlertook and 
engaged to and with each other — to entreat them on ever)' occasion with the indignity they have justly 
deserved from us. And these our sentiments and resolutions we have published to the world. 

" Nevertheless, one Francis Green, one of tliat odious gang, presumed, the beginning of the present 
month, to take this town in his tour, when he was politely and in good reason made to know that his 
continuance was disagreeable to the sentiments of our inhabitants — that it l)ecame him speedily to depart, 
which was with difficulty effected. In consequence of which he has publicly advertised and promised a 
reward for information, &c., with no other purpose than to render this town odious in the eyes of our 
enemies. 

"This being thus transacte, one of our neighbors, viz: the Sheriff of the County, took it upon him to 
villify and reproach this our conduct at divers times and places, until yesterday morning, when in the pres- 
ence of five or six, some of whom were active in that matter and some not, ridiculing and condemning the 
conduct of Boston, the Colonies, and this town in particular, and Green's treatment, affirmed and declared 
that those acting in that matter and all others who countenanced them were a pack of damned scoundrels 
and rascals, and ought to be discarded and reproached by all mankind; that his bn)ther should l)e here 
uninterruptedly if he pleased; that he would blow their damned l)rains out if they shoultl attempt to trouble, 
remove, or quiet him, and many other disgraceful, threatening, and reproachful words. 

"This conduct has justly raised the indignation and resentments of the people in this part of the town, 
in consequence whereof, and in expectation of a visit from his ignominious brother, some forty or more 
assembled, seriously deliberated, and heard the evidence, and universally concluded that this man's con- 
duct ought to be properly resented ; have seriously covenanted and engaged to and with each other and all 
that shall join us, that we will not serve and oblige that offender with any such services and neighborly 
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a word, (iilly to disregard, 
s hom his above injiuioui se: 
cepted) wilh aelllemeiit of pail dealings. 

" In this nombet are included smiths, barbers, traders, millers, laborers. And of these 
IS dCMred lo mate seasonable notice to our brethren in all other parts of the 




particular method to bind aDd 
:mcmbering that any such matter helps our common inlerest. We 
ur agreement is very much approved by all denominations in tbii 
evening have engaged n-ith ua, and that one instance has already 
denied the setting a shoe on his horse lo h' ■■■- — 

asc any more of these addressers should come ii 
ir Commillec of CorrcaponiJenee be desired, Hist, ic 
(heir speedy departure, and if not complied with, they have tt 



will adopt 

oblige themselves together and with us, i 
have the pleasure to inform you that i 
■a, and that many not present last 
happened wherein the gentleman was 

" We have also concluded that in i 
dare attempt to be publicly about, that oi 
the sentiments of the town, and request 
exported. 

" A large nimiber being desi^d. we expect youi attendance at the raising of ont Liberty pole. 

"Wth prudeuce, unanimity, resolution, good conduct and goo<l ^ect, lei us act and conduct in 
day of trouble. 

" We are gentlemen, your obedient servants. The Sons of Liberty in this town. 

" N. B. The gentleman to whom this is directeil will beware of Teri'ei and be careful lo when 

The recipient of this particular copy did not choose to "communicate" 
any one, but laid the paper carefully aside with this endorsement: "Humanitjj 
and my ideas of good policy do not permit me to join in the proposed treat 
ment of Col. Fitch. £. D. Aug. i, 1774." 

But this forbearance was exceptional. The boycott took effect. Colond 
I'itch and his household were, in great measure, shut out from society and dd 
prived of the common comforts of life. In 1776, he was deposed from t' 
office of Sheriff. His lands were left untitled, his business ran to waste, I 
money depreciated in value. As his early friends passed away, Young Amerlci 
became more embittered against him, and he who had stood first in ' 
peace, and in the popular favor, died in Canada, an ignominious exile. 



A HARP AND A SOUL. 



I heard a harp touched by the wind, 

Sound wavering notes, and purposeless, 
Like faltering rain on some lake's bosom cold ; 
As some great mind, inert, debased 
By sloth, unfashioned leaves the shapes 
Of thought which lie, half-hid, — like tarnished gold. 

But as I listened came along 

A wind of power that tried the strings 
Until forth rang a grander, purer tone. 

So God will stir the dormant sou! 

To do His will. Then shall flash forth 
Heaven's truths, until that time to him unknown. 
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The ancestors of Jonathan Edwards were eminently of a controversial turn 
mind ; and this was perhaps true oi the original Edwards who was said to be 
the son of a minister. William Edwards came to Hartford in 1639, with his 
mother and step-father. James Cole, a cooper, whom the mother had married 
in England ; they Hved on Main street, near the South Green, running back to 
the street afterwards called Cole street. James Cole came to New England 
with his wife and her son William, and his daughter Abigail by a former wife. 
William Edwards married, about 1645, Agnes, widow of William Spencer, of 
Hartford, a man of affairs in Cambridge and Hartford, being deputj- several 
times. William Edwards was made freeman in 1658, chimney-viewer in 1668, 
and died before 1672. 

His son. Richard Edwards, was born May, 1647, and married Nov. 19, 
1667, Elizabeth, daughter of William Tutde, of New Haven, from whom he was 
divorced in 1691; he married second, about 1692, Mary, daughter of Lieut.- 
Col. John Talcolt. of Hartford. He was an attorney-at-law and a very prom- 
inent man in his day. He died April 20, 1718; his widow. Mary, died April 
19, 1723. His eldest son. Rev. Timothy Edwards, of East Windsor, was the 
father of the great theologian. Jonathan Edwards the elder, and through him, 
Richard Edwards was the ancestor of many distinguished men, — scholars, 
divines, statesmen. He was the ancestor of Governor Henry W. Edwards, 
Judge Ogden Edwards, of New York, Judge Pierpont Edwards, of Connecticut, 
Vice-l'resident Aaron Burr, and others distinguished in law and theology. 

In May, 1708, the ofifice of attorney-at-law seems first to have been 
autJiorized by law in Hartford. Richard Edwards was admitted by the County 
Court, in September of that year, and by the Court of Assistants in October, 
to practice law. He was about sixty years old at that time; his grandson, the 
elder Jonathan Edwards, being then but five years old. When, in 1691. he had 
petitioned for a divorce from his wife, he had prayed that he might " have 
relief therein, if the law of God or man will afford it ;" and " for a committee ol 
able divines upon this charge." Upon a report submitted by certain divines, 
the General Court granted him a favorable decree. He had acted as an 
attorney as early as 1684. and in 1702-3, he had argued a fugitive slave case 
against Saltonstall. He was probably the first Queen's Attorney, appointed as 
such in April, 1705, the office having first been created in May, 1704, The 
act provided that there should be "in every countie, a sober, discreet and 
religious person, appointed by the County Courts, to be Atturncy for the 
Queen; to prosecute and implead in the laweal] criminall offenders, and to doe 
all other things necessary or convenient, as an Atturney, to suppress vice and 
immoralitie." He held the office until 1712 or 1713, perhaps until 1717. At 
^out the latter date, John Read of Stratford began to hold the office. 

[ Timothy Edwards, being an only son" of a rich father, was given a very 

L (■Only len si ilie lint wile. Sec Nvm aui) OuinEi.) 
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liberal education for those early times, and improved it to such a degree that 
when he graduated in 1691, at Harvard College, he was given the degree of A. 
B. in the forenoon, and of A. M. in the afternoon, the first student to bear away 
from those classic shades this dual distinction on one and the same day. He 
was, however, placed last on the list in a class of eight, perhaps on account of 
the standing and social prestige of his family. At that time, and for eighty 
years after\vards it was the custom to give the names in the ratio of social 
* distinction of the parents ; it was finally changed to the alphabetical order main- 
tained to the present day. If, in social rank his class-mates were his superiors, 
surely they were inferior in scholarship, if the above is an indication. 

He began his ministrations as a candidate, in East Windsor Society, in 
Nov. 1694, at the age of twenty-five. He came with his wife, Nov. 14, just 
eight days after their marriage, which was ample time to journey from 
Northampton, and to visit his sisters in Hartford. There he remained during a 
ministry of sixty-three years, which was most fruitful and satisfactory. He was 
formally ordained in 1698, and his ordination was followed by a ball in honor 
of the event, showing that the plain living and staid manners of that day were 
not so Puritanical as is generally supposed. Mr. l^d wards and Mr. Warhani 
mingled freely among their people, both being farmers also, and interested with 
them in their evcry-day dealings as well as diversions and amusements, without 
in the least detracting from the dignity of their sacred ofllcc. 

A recent writer, in treating of the ministrations of the elder Kdwards, 
(Timothy,) *'who with such grace and simple courtesy and fervent zeal so 
boldly reasoned for the truth of God," sa\'s of his ethical status : 

"Those who are wont to cavil and draw unfavoral)lc comparisons between the oM and new schoi)l 
theologians, will seek in vain for any cause of censure in liie wrilinj^s of Timothy Edwards. Me preached 
no hell other than that which the I»ii>le depicted, and drew no graphic i)icture of immortality that belied the 
precious truths of Holy Writ. Kminently a ^<A\\ man, he knew of no better way to forward the cause and 
interests of his divine J.ord than to preach the truth in Christ and lie not. 'The truth, the life, the vi'ay.' 
was the burden of his ministry. N<; sweeping words of condemnation fell on those who had no Might;* no 
tesselated pave of * infants skulls ' not)red the infernal vault f(jr those who were n«)t among the elect. But 
for the soul * continued in sin ' he i)reachcd naught save an eternal death. The crucial test of the 
Edwardean theology is founfl in the oft-repeated words: ' You who have sinned against your light.' This 
was the tenor of that ministry under which the child, Jonathan, sat. There he drank deep of unmixed 
trutli, and fed on holy things. There that subtle intellect found its natural sustenance and finally stepped 
out in the richness uf (iod-like beauty anil the pKntitude ot a ro\al pt>wer to combat the things of 
darkness.'' 

Jonathan Edwards the elder, was born in East Windsor, Conn., Oct. 5, 
1703, and died at IVinceton, N. J., March 2J, 1758, and is regarded as the 
greatest of American theologians and metaphysicians, at least of the last cen- 
tury; the author of the famous essay on "The l^Veedom of the Will," and the 
hardly less famous ** Treatise on Religious Affections." His literary work was 
mostly done at Northampton, and Stockbridge, Mass. He entered Yale in his 
thirteenth year, and from that time was almost continually away from home. 

Dr. Emmons once said that '* the senior Edwards (Timothy) had more 
reason than his son, but the son was a better reasoner than his father." That 
he was an acute reasoner, one endowed with greater mental acumen than the 
majority of men, anyone can clearly prove by merel}' dipping into his writingfs. 
In all his works, he regards self-love and natural appetite as the absolute 
masters of the human heart previous to regeneration, and against these he 
waged a ceaseless warfare. WHiether we of to-day agree with, or follow him, we 
cannot gainsay his great ability as a theologian and thinker. He came well by 
his controversial ability through his father and grand-father, and perhaps the 
original William, though a cooper and merchant, may have been a man of solid 
parts and sense. 
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The history ol the unhappy controversy which arose between the people 
of Northampton and their pastor, which resulted in the dismission of the latter, 
is well known. It stayed the plague-spot which was spreading over our land. 
It formed a crisis in the history of our churches. President Edwards 
undoubtedly felt his principles to be important, because true, and he well 
counted the cost before he announced his change of sentiment and his opposi- 
tion to the prevailing practice and belief. But he could hardly have foreseen 
the extent and the bitterness of the opposition which he was to encounter. 
But, "truth is mighty and will prevail." The clouds passed away. The good 
seed sown in the storm and scattered by the whirlwind, sprung up. The name 
of Edwards is revered where he was bitterly opposed. His principles are 
adopted by that church which refused his ministrations ; and strangers of other 
lands are led by the children of those who drove him from their presence to 
see the trees which he planted and the spot where he dwelt. 

In all the trials of her husband. Mrs. Edwards participated; and her 
woman's heart might feel more acutely the desolation of leaving the early home 
of her married life, one of the most beautiful spots which this world can boast, 
for a frontier settlement; a reduced salary and a large family would not lighten 
her cares and trials. But we hear of no complaints. The song of praise arose 
in her dwelhng. Her own industry and economy were doubly taxed ; the 
accomplishments of her daughters were made to contribute to the common 
stock, and friends from other lands remembered them. 

Another stroke followed, and the hearts of the parents were made to bleed 
for their widowed child, while as Christians they mourned the untimely death of 
President Burr, of Princeton, Then came the call to Edwards to tike the place 
at Princeton, lately vacated by his promising son-in-law; Mrs. Edwards might 
have rejoiced, not only in the prospect of being restored to more congenial 
society, but in the sweet hope of alleviating by her presence and tenderness the 
sorrow of her bereaved daughter. The parting benediction of Edwards a3 he 
left to assume his new duties was touching and pathetic in the extreme, as 
bestowed upon his family: " I commit you to God; I doubt not if He will take 
a fatherly care of us if we remember Him." 

Then followed his sudden death, one stroke of sorrow and affliction falling 
fast upon another. But the wife's constancy, the reality of her faith, her resig- 
nation and submission to the Divine will, was shown in a few lines which still 
remain, addressed to her daughter, Mrs. Burr, in this trj-ing hour. Still another 
stroke followed in the death of this daughter. Mrs. Burr, — a woman worthy of 
her parents, uniting great personal beauty, feminine grace and loveliness, to 
deep pietj' and a strong mind. Mrs. Edwards left her home to take charge of 
her orphaned grand -children, and to be able to often visit the grave of her hus- 
band, .it Princeton, some few months after the death of Mrs. Burr. 

She did not reach Princeton. She died at Philadelphia, near enough to 
the grave of her husband to secure a place by his side. Had she been spared 
to watch over these children, very different might have been the character and 
the influence of one who inherited the talents but not the principles of his 
ancestors; and whose name, perpetuated as it must be in the annals of his 
country, will descend darkly and sadly to future generations. 

There was a time of religious interest, at Princeton College, while Aaron 
Burr was a student, when he was almost persuaded to be a Christian. There 
was a particular day on which his choice seemed balancing between "I will" 
and "I will not." Some influence, some dissuasive speech perhaps, turned 
him away from the heavenly visitant, and he said, " I will not," and from what 
we know of his last hours, the gulf widened until the end, in darkness. 
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Esther Edwards, third daughter of Jonathan Edwards, married, June 29, 
1752, Rev. Aaron Burr, of Fairfield, Conn., son of Daniel and Elizabeth Burr. 
He was one of a family of ten children. His father, Daniel Burr, was son of 
John or Jehu Burr, who married Mary, daughter of that veteran colonizer of 
many places, Andrew Ward. Daniel's grandfather, was Jehu Burr the first, a 
carpenter, who came with Winthrop in 1630, settled first at Roxbury, thence 
removed to Fairfield, Conn., and was representative there to the General Court, 
1641-5. The Burr ancestry was not remarkable, like the Edwards, except for 
sturdy common sense, administrative abilities, and indomitable will power; 
these characteristics were transmitted in full measure to Aaron Burr the 
second, and arc common to the present day. 

Rev. Aaron Burr preached his first sermon in Greenfield, Conn., removed 
to Hanover, Morris Co., N. J., then as now merely a rural hamlet; but his tal- 
ents soon promoted him to be the pastor of the First Presbyterian church in 
Newark, where he was ordained in 1739. In 1748 he was elected President of 
the College of New Jersey, then located at Newark, * and afterwards removed to 
Princeton. He succeeded Jonathan Dickinson, the first President. He died of 
nervous fever, in September, 1757; and within fourteen months of his death, 
four other members of the ICdwards family had passed away ; Rev. Timothy, 
died January, 1758; Rev. Jonathan, in March, and sixteen days later Mrs. 
Burr; while Mrs. Jonathan PIdwards followed her daughter seven months later. 

Rev. Aaron Burr left only two children, Sarah, three years of age, and 
Aaron, born 1^'eb. 6, 1756, only twenty months of age; the mother dying 
soon after, left the children early c^rphancd, and they were placed under the 
stern and rigid discipline of their maternal uncle, Timothy P^dwards, the eldest 
son of J(Miathan, who had also assumed the care of his younger brother, Pier- 
pont Edwards, born 1750, only six years older than Aaron Burr. It is said 
that much of the wildness of little Aaron was due to this Pierpont, but it was, 
we think, largely due to the perversity of the lad himself and the puritanical 
tenets of his uncle Timothy, as several anecdotes of his boyhood will amply 
illustrate. 

Sarah Burr, sister of AanMi, was, with himself, placed under a private 
tutor, Ta])ping Reeve, while thc\' resided in their Uncle Timothy's family, at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. Tapping Reeve in due time married Sarah Burr, 
and was as remarkable a man in his own wav, as Aaron Burr. He became 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Connecticut, and was founder of the 
celebrated law school at Litchfield, Conn., where he resided for over fifty years. 
Lyman Beecher was pastor of the church at Litchfield, part of this time, and 
the two families became quite intimate. Harriet Beecher Stowe writes, "How 
well I remember Judge Reeve's house, wide, roomy, cheerful ; it used to be the 
Eden of our imagination ; T remember the great old-fashioned garden with 
broad alleys set with all sorts of stately bunches of flowers. It used to be my 
reward when T was good, to spend a Saturday afternoon there, and walk up and 
down among the flowers and pick currants off the bushes." While her father 
bears this tribute to his co-laborer. ** Oh, what a man he was ! When I get to 
Heaven and meet him there, what a shaking of hands there will be ! " Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, also related to the Edwards family, says of Judge Reeve, 



* " Mr. DickiiiN-Mi | Rev. Ji>nathaii | had long felt the necessity of a Colleeiatc Institution, more accessible than Harvard or 
Valc, for the colonics this nIiIc of New England. The course pursued by the authorities of Yale College in denying to his 




Aaron Uurr, ministers. 1 1 was o[>ened April i>o, 17^7; but President ]>ickinsun died Oct. 7, 1747 ♦ * * • The gtwnmar 
school was ^ta^ted in Eli/aliethtown. 1700, by 'rapping Reeve, and Eben. Pemberton, Jun. Mr. Reeve was the son of Rev. 
Abner Reeve, and was bom at Fire Place, Brookhaven, L. I. Oct. 17, 1744. — Ibid. 
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** He was altogether an admirable man, of a purity, sincerity, and guilelessness 
of heart such as I have seen in but few men of this world." Mrs. Reeve was 
an invalid and confined to her bed for many years. A son and grandson 
completed this line, the latter dying while in Yale College, at the age of twenty. 

Aaron Burr lived in his uncle Timothy's family until he went to college, 
at Princeton, at the age of twelve. When about four years of age he ran away, 
on account of some misunderstanding with his preceptor, Mr. Reeve, and 
was not found until after the third or fourth day. The family government of 
Mr. Edwards was strict and severe, but in the case of Aaron Burr, and Pierpont 
Edwards, the " rod was spared," as he is quoted as having said. A late com- 
piler facetiously says it was however, no *' maple sugar" government, for 
Aaron himself relates that one fine afternoon in July, he was in a cherry tree in 
his uncle's garden, when he observed coming up the walk an elderly lady, a 
guest of the house, wearing a silk dress, then a decided luxury. The prim 
behavior and severe morality of the old lady had disgusted the boy somewhat, 
and he began pelting her with cherries from his concealment; but he was 
caught in the act, and his bad behavior reported to his uncle. Aaron was then in 
his eighth year. He was summoned to the study and treated to a severe 
Puritanical lecture, then a fervent prayer for his reformation. But from the 
beginning the boy knew well that it presaged a castigation and could tell from 
the length and severity of the exhortation and prayer how severe would be the 
punishment; and as Burr expressed it, "he licked me like a sack." 

At the age of ten he wanted to run away to sea, came to New York, and 
entered himself as a cabin-boy on a vessel, whither his uncle followed him, and 
he took refuge at the mast-head, from which coign of vantage he would not be 
dislodged until his uncle had capitulated and surrendered under a truce of 
peace. When eleven he was prepared for Princeton, but was not permitted to 
enter until the next year. He graduated with honor at the age of sixteen. It 
is related that while in college he won a small sum of money at his first game 
of billiards, and was so mortified that he never again played at any game of 
chance. About the time he left college, being uneasy in his mind on the 
subject of religion, he visited Rev. Dr. Bellamy, of Bethlehem, Conn., and with 
him pursued a course of religious study and conversation, from the autumn of 
1773 ^o the spring of 1774. His conclusions on certain Calvinistic points 
were certainly at variance with those of his preceptor, and he henceforth 
avoided all religious disputation. 

The beginning of the Revolutionary war led him to volunteer his services, 
like another Byron. In June, 1775, being a little more than nineteen years of 
age, he left Elizabcthtown for Cambridge, and attached himself to the Arnold 
expedition to Quebec. At Newburyport, when the expedition sailed, he found 
a message from his uncle Edwards ordering his return. The two men delivering 
the order seemed disposed to enforce it, but were met by so plucky and 
determined resistance on the part of little Burr that he was allowed to proceed, 
and he afterwards speedily distinguished himself, sharing all the toils and priva- 
tions of that arduous campaign. When Gen. Montgomery fell, on the Heights 
of Abraham, Burr was within six feet of him, and attempted to carry his body 
from the battle-field ; a heavy snow-storm had fallen, and the British troops 
were advancing toward the dead commander, when Burr shouldered and carried 
the body for some distance, up to his knees in the snow, until he was compelled 
to drop it and escape with his life. 
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BY FRANKLIN E. DENTON. 



While attending the academy at S , a young man by the name of 

Philip Ripley was one of my classmates. Soon after our acquaintance began we 
became the most intimate of friends. He was naturally reserved and so was I, 
neither of us mixing more than was necessary with our fellows, but, somehow, 
each of us found the other's society so congenial that we were together most of 
the time. T do not think we had been acquainted more than three weeks when 
he knew my secrets and T, his. 

He was a remarkable youth. In general endowment there was not his 
ecjual in the school. lie was as good in one study as another, and seemed to 
learn by a sort of intuition. When I first knew him T felt assured of his future 
eminence, but I soon detected elements of weakness in his character which 
would render marked achievement improbable. Though royal gifts were his, 
I soon perceived that he had no definite pur])ose, and that he was the most 
easily discouraged person I had ever known. T came to the conclusion that he 
would make a failure of life and that, if ever a great sorrow overtook him, 
he would be broken like a reed. 

Many were the hours we spent together that year, and happy ones, too. 
Many were the nights we talked until the crowing cocks admonished that 
another day was knocking for admission at the doors of the east. There were 
few subjects which we did not confidently grapple with, and summarily dis- 
pose of. It was a treat to hear Philip talk, his memory was such a teeming 
treasury, and he had such an original way of expressing himself. I seem to see 
him now, his face lighting up, and the far-away look coming to his large, blue 
eyes, as he gave eloquent utterance to some thought. 

One night our conversation turned upon the universality of superstition, 
when he told me that from his childhood he had had the belief that there was 
an occult analogy between the day of his birth, the day of the most important 
event of his life, and the day of his death ; and that from the figures of the first 
two dates the figures of the last date might be worked out, if the method could 
be discovered. 

He said this with such calmness of conviction that I was deeply impressed, 
although it appealed to my sense of the ridiculous. I asked him if he knew the 
date of the most important event of his life. He answered that he did not 
think he had reached it. Regarding the occult analogy between the days, I 
asked him if he knew anything about the date of his birth, other than the simple 
fact of its position in a certain month of a certain year, by which he could 
establish the analogy when the date of the most important event should come. 
He answered that his mother had told him that the day of his birth — 
May 13, 1857 — was a cold, misty one, and that what had impressed her the 
most about the day was the weird appearance of the dark-green foliage of the 
trees in the white fog. He further answered that he had made inquiry of an old 
man, who was a great observer of the weather, and had kept a journal of the 
aspects of the days for nearly forty years, and he had substantiated his mother's 
statement of there having been a fog, only adding that towards night of that day 
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— May 13, 1857 — the weather had cleared away, and the sky became stormy, 
and brief copious showers had succeeded — as if the low hung clouds were 
huge sponges pressed at intervals by some elemental hand. 

Nothing further was said upon the subject until the last day of our school 
life. As we parted — alas ! never to meet again — I said : ** Old fellow, if you 
get any new developments in the date line, do not fail to let me know in your 
letters." ** I will let you know. Good-bye." These were his last words to me. 
As he said them, he shut the car-door behind him. A moment more and the 
train had turned a corner out of sight. 

And so the years passed. I received letters from Philip now and then, 
telling me of his plans. He usually had a fresh stock in each letter. I gleaned, 
in substance, that, despite his vacillation, he had been admitted to the bar, and 

had opened an office in the growing town of G . 1 had not expected even 

that much of him. 

One day, in the fifth year since we parted, he wrote me a letter. It was 
shorter than any I had ever received from him, and well nigh illegible. I repro- 
duce it (with the exception of three sentences.) Philip is dead, and I do not 
hesitate in making it public. It reads very strange. I should have deemed 
him insane, but for the odd belief I knew he held. 

G , May 21, 1880. 

My Del\r Arthur : 

I have lived the most important day of my life — May 20, 1 880: and so have date No. 2. I have 
lived the most important day of my life, for all of life after that day must be totally unlike all of life before 
it. Life was bright Life is forever more dark. * * * We parted at the midnight hour with mingling 
tears. But, mark you as 1 sobbed a goo(i-l)ye, though convulsed with emotion, my eyes fell upon the moon- 
lit night; a white fog had settled over the silent trees, and their dark green foliage had the same weird 
look that 1 know it must have had on the day of my birth. Later, when, sleepless, I paced my chamber, 
I heard the rain fall with copious, sudden dashes, and, going to the window, the fog had cleared, the sky 
become stormy and low hanging clouds seemed like huge sponges pressed at intervals by some elemental 
hand. Ah, do you not see now that there is an occult analog)' between the date of my birth and the date 
of the most important event of my life? As to the method by which the date of my death may be worked 
out from the date of my birth and the date of the most important event of my life, I shall now make it the 
sole object of my remaining days to find it, as 1 am through chasing the phantoms other men pursue. I 
know that I shall die in May, for no other month of the whole year does the foliage have such a weird 
appearance in a fog, and the rain fall as it fell that desolate night. I am sure that the year of my death 
cannot be far distant. "Yours de profundis^ 

"Philm' kli'LEY." 

I answered the letter immediately. I gave Philip the best advice of which 
I was capable. The drift of my two pages of foolscap may be briefly stated : 
I made plain to him the foolishness of allowing so promising a life as his to be 
blighted by any adversity. I appealed to him metaphysically. I told him that 
if he would analyze his passion, he would find that he had confounded the 
specter evoked by his soul's thirst for the unearthly beautiful with some robust 
and very mortal country maid. 

I expected an answer soon, but none came. It was not long before the 
clock had ticked off one, two, and three years, and still there was no answer. I 
had often wondered what had become of my old friend ; but, as he had not 
written I concluded that I could get along without him as long as he could 
without me. ^ 

Imagine my surprise — May 27, 1883 — to receive a dispatch to the effect 
that Philip could not live, and that he wished to see me before he died. He 
was one hundred and eighty miles distant, and the connections were such that 
I could not reach him before early the next morning, but I made preparations 
to go. At 1 1 A. M., I was moving westward as fast as the iron horse would 
take me. About 2 P. M., I observed a dense fog settling over the dark-green 
foliage of the trees. Ah, thought I, my trip is in vain ! I shall never see 
Philip alive. He will die to-day. Later in the afternoon the fog cleared away, 
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the sky became stormy, and the rain fell in copious, sudden dashes, as if the 
low-hung clouds were huge sponges pressed at intervals by some elemental 
hand. Ah, thought I, "poor fellow, thou wast right. The occult analogy is 
complete. This is thy dying day, and thou hast already begun thy eternal sleep." 

I reached my destination at 5 A. M. It was as I had expected, Philip was 
dead. He had died the day before. I was at the funeral and' remained with 
the bereaved mother two days thereafter. She told me her son's history since 
we left school, of the unfortunate most important event of his life, of his 
shattered hopes and slow but sure decline, — all to the minutest detail. He had 
requested her to give me a certain blank book. This was partly full of figures, 
evidently made in the endeavor to work out the day of his death from the date 
of his birth and the date of the most important event of his life. As his belief 
in the occult analogy had proved a correct one, as his mother asserted that for 
three days previous to his death he had assured her that he would die on the 
day he did, as he wished to sec mc before he died, and as he left me the book 
of calculations, I shall always feel that he had found the method he had written 
mc he would seek. 

I have been more superstitious since my experience with Philip Ripley and 
his three dates. 

POEMS. 

FRANKLIN E. DENTON. 



WHEN T READ OE ALGOL. 

When I read of Algol in the far heavens 

Algol, the demon star, him of the strangely varying beam. 

How he passes upon his long journey, yet not alone ; 

How a dark comrade evermore attends him — 

A dead orb — a sun with neither light nor heat: 

Then I thought of the bright-shining faith of the heart of man. 

How it, too, passes through m\'sterious spaces ; 

How it moves upon its solemn course, yet not alone; 

How by ties more unyielding than those of gravity 

It is fatally linked with doubt. 



SONNET. 

Sleep, little babe, upon thy mother's breast ; 
Let the white curtains of thy lids unroll 
O'er the blue windows of thy stainless soul ; 

Sleep, little babe, thou can'st not always rest. 

The little wren must weave itself a nest. 
The little chipmunk learn to carve its hole. 
The little seed be severed from the bole. 

And thou must make thy way — for it is best. 

Then sleep, my blessed baby, whilst thou can ; 

Yon tireless clock is ticking thee a man, 

Soon will the trumpet to the battle call ; 

Oh, in that strife which comes to each and all, 

Where but the weak and the unworthy fall, 

Be strong as Sampson, and as brave as Saul. 




Jlie Haslet ilaj's, at light and warmth anil splendor 
Cinne slow])' toiling up the wtnliy steep; 

(lid Winter waltei to leign a glad surrender, 
I Inly to lapse into profoun<ler sleep. 

-cisd boughs henealh their burden quiver, 
Ana (ircHip, deapamn^, oa with weight ol woe; 

'['he hluslrous winds iiewailing, moan and shiver. 
And lipiifl nmur^ ihf fnlling Hakea of snow. 

III. - II .- ,,r.. I .. hni.l ilir clouds, fuU-ladcn,— 
'.. - ■ .. - niL'ir ragged lilts adorni 

I ■■ ■'. mil daint)' maiden, 

-I ,1 ,,:.-■ '- u ■■■: V^H.iiT'slap, forlorn. 

Hou li.ny will NnlurL' wear her mantle dreary, 
Kmhrnuding her (air face Irom mortal ken? 

How noun will A|)ril Itowers, bright and cheery. 
Awaken from their winter sleep again? 

We long Tot all (he glorie« and the Howera 
That crown our coming Kaster Festival : 

Are there no thoma in this great world of ours — 
And ihumless roics only, crowning all ! 

Must Life be only valued as a wonder- 
Illusion (oml, to which our fancy clings? 
le there no aolier mood« wherein to p 
llie lesson] thai the Lenten season l> 
ri' ititrt- nil <lee4s, t" others l"iii(,'ing gUdneB 



Then let us rest, no discontent assuming. 
Until the veil uf death in twain is torn; 

While Easter hloasuma in our hearts are blooming: 
I'air tokens of the Resurrection mom. 




A SKKTCH. 



Always a conservative town was Siifficld, and is now for that matter. So 
mnch so that its people actually benight the land it occupies of the Indians; 
and as a result not a person was killed within its limits during all the Indian 
wars that brought so much misery to the first settlers o( New England. To be 
sure the price was not verj' large, being only thirty pounds; bnt as lew if any 
of the Indians lived here, only using it for hunting ground, they were pleased 
with their bargain. 

At first this territory, included in Springfield, was su])posed to be within 
the Connecticut Colony, and Deputies were sent to its General Court. Later 
the people of Spriugfield concluded they were in Massachusetts, and applied to 
its General Court for protection. And still later, after Southficld (Suffield) had 
become .separated from Springfield, its people petitioned for admission to the 
Connecticut Colony, which was granted in 1749. 

The boundary between the Colonies was a subject of continued and 
bitter contention for many years, and was not finally settled until the adjust- 
ment of 1803. Then a tract of about two miles square was added to Sufficld 
on the west. Windsor claimed as its northern boundary Stony Kiver, and a 
bitter quarrel was kept up until 1713. There was no contention on the east 
for it was bounded by the Great River, nor on the west for it was an unbroken 
wilderness. The bounds are, north, by the State Line; east, by the River; 
south, by Windsor Locks, East Granby and Granby; west, by Granby and 
Southwick. 

The fact that it was heavily timbered, with httle intervale or meadow land, 
caused it to be settled somewhat later than the neighboring towns on the 
north or south. It was "hard to winne." In 1660 the General Court of 
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Massachusetts granted a tract seven miles square to make a plantation called 
Stony River, situated on both sides oi the " Quonnecticut." It is probable that a 
settlement ivas attempted by the Harmons in 1664, but jt was soon abandoned, 
and none of the original grantees ever became actual settlers of the town, so 
far as known. In 1670, the General Court made a grant of land six miles 
square on the west side of the river for a town. In the settlement of the town 

Major Pynchon seems 
to have been the mas- 
Mt t^r spirit, though he 

lived in Springfield. 
He purchased the land 
of the Indians, was the 
most influential of the 
committee of "allot- 
ments," built the first 
saw-mill and grist-mill, 
erected the first frame 
house, and was the 
constant adviser of the 
settlers in affairs tem- 
|ioral and ecclesiastical. 
To his account-book 
and letters, and so 
much of the " Proprie- 
tors" book as he wrote, 
TOWN HALT.. „,c ;,rc indebted for 

the most accurate information we have of the customs and home hfe of the 
settlers; the town, county and state records being only skeletons. 

In 1670 a beginning of settlement was made by five Proprietors, to whom 
allotments of land had been made. In 1671 there were four allotments. In 
1672, five. In 1673, one. In i')74, twenty-one. These allotments averaged 
about fifty acres each. The basis was for one hundred families. As there 
were three roads, or rather ■" trails," the 
settlements were made on them. The 
first led from Windsor to \i)rthampton 
through Remington street and Zion's 
Hill. Here wore the first allotments. 
The second trail led from the Old 
Factory road to the Springfield road 
(now " Crooked I^nc"), through High 
Street. The third trail was along the 
ridge next the river, now East Street. 
In the allotments were each of several 
parcels: timber for homestead, meadow 
and swamp-land, and sometimes a long 
distance apart. There was another trail 
leading from Poquonock to Westficid through West Suffield by way of the 
" Rattley road." 

0( course one of the conditions of the charter was the support of a 
Christian minister and a blacksmith. Mr. John Younglovc came as pastor in 
1679, but there is no record of his ordination. The first church building was 
erected in 16S0, very near what is now the intersection of the West Suffield 
road and High Street. Mr. Younglovc was succeeded by the Rev. Benjamin 
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Ruggles, in 1695, and he in turn by the Rev. Ebenezer Devotion, in 1710. 

These were the distinctive " town ministers. " Their salary was sixty pounds a 

year, mostly in provisions, etc. The latter had a hard time with his discontented 

brethren. The 

Separatists kept up 

a contention, which 

in 1750 resulted in 

the establishment of 

the Baptist church 

on Zion's hill, the 

parent of al 1 the 

Baptist churches in 

this vicinity, Joseph 

Hastyngs acting as 

pastor. In 1740 the 

Second Kcclcsiasti- 

cal Societv (West 

S u f ( i cl d ) was 

formed. Its house 

of worship was built 

in [743. The first 

pastor was Rev, 

John Graham. The Rev. I\beiie^cr Gay, D. D., became pastor of the First 

Congregational Church in 1741. When he first preached (or the people " on 

trial," a characteristic incident Cook place. He was a devout man, highly edu- 
cated and eloquent. But the 
kindly gossip of the day 
thought him too thin in 
stature, his legs too short and 
out of plumb. The Sunday 
after this came to the Doctor's 
ears, he preached a sermon 
on this text; " He taketh not 
pleasure in the legs of a man." 
The sermon was a success. 
He was pastor until 1793, 
when he was succeeded by his 
son. Father and son held the 
pastorate eighty-four years. 

The old "Manse" was 
built in 1743, and is yet in 
good preservation. It is situ- 
ated north of the Second 
Ha]>tist church. Back of it 
stretched the " Demense" 
toward the river. In front, 
the highway, or Common, was 
some thirty rods wide. The 
Second Baptist church was 
constituted in 1805, The first 
pastor was the Rev. Caleb 

Green. The Protestant I'^piscopal church was organized in 1865 and the Rev. 

Augustus Jackson was elected pastor. The Methodist F'piscopal church was 
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organized in 1833 and Kev. Ciiark-s Chittenden was first stationed here. The 
first Roman Catholic sen-ice was held in this town in i8«2. The above is the 
list of all the regularly organized churches in the town. There is of course the 
usual variety of unor^janized " isms." 

It is a loyal old town, as the Resolutions of 1774 testify, as well as its sub- 
sequent action 
in sending its 
sons to the 

w a r s . A t i , 

scarcely a 
day's notice it 
started two 
companies, all 
told, one hun- 
d r e d an d 




of the 
the sur 



The tnwn cared liberally for the widows and orphans 
iiid wiien independence was gained, welcomed home 
such heartiness as com])ensated for nmch of the hard- 
.■ town was well represented in the war of 1812 and the 




Mexican war, 
SiifReld boy v 
brevet. Tlie 



One of its threat jollifications was the welcoming home of a 
1 had gone to the latter war a private and returned a Major by 
her nicnior;ible celebrations of this generation have been the 



Ritggles' one hundred and fiftieth anniversary, in 1S5X, the Hi-Ccntenial in 
1 870, and the dedication of the Soldiers' Monument in 1 t<8.S. On each of these 
occasions nature favored the people with copious rains. Siillield raised more 




than its lull c[uota for thi 
thousand dollars besidus, 

In its earliest 
history and up to 
the end ol the first , 

quarter of the pre- 
sent ccntur}- the 
town was noted 
for its manufacto- 
ries. The snielt- 
inj; of " l)ojj iron" 
and the niakinj; of 
at^ricnltural imple- 
ments was quite 
e X tens i vel)' c a r ri 01 i 
on. The second 
cotton manufac- 
tory erected in the 
United States was 
built here by 
Richard Crosby 
in 1 795. A luU- 
injj mill was .set 
up in t7<jC). and 
there were several 
carding mills. Tin 




barely escaped be 
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for there is no better water privilege in New England than the Connecticut 
river presents at its rapids east of the town. At this time a newspaper, " The 
Impartial Herald," was published in town, and several books were printed. 
There was a law school nnder the direction of Gideon Granger, and a number 
of young men were fitted for admission to the bar. 

Slavery was one of the institutions of the State until abolished by the Act 
of 1788. There were quite a number of staves in this town, but neither slavery 
nor the slave were ever very popular here. There was at one time a consider- 
able trade with the West Indies, the vessels beinf; loaded at the foot of the falls. 
Previous to the outbreak of the Civil war, hundreds of men were employed in 
the manufacture of cigars, .ind millions were shipped to California by way of 
Cape Horn. This industry has diminished until scarce fifty men are employed 
in the town. 

Very soon after the settlement of the plantation the school master was sent 
for, in the person of Anthony Aus- 
tin, lie was a very satisfactory '" ^T \^^ * * "* ' ' V ■ 
teacher, and town clerk for many ^ ■'' " 
years. Much attention has always ' 
been paid to the matter of education. 
There is to-day an excellent system 
of schools. In 1H33 the Connecti- 
cut Literary Institution was estab- 
lished. It has generally held a high 
rank among institutions for secondary 
instruction. It counts its graduates 
by the thousand, and numbers among 
them some of the ablest men in the 
countrj'. It has ample buildings for 
dormitories, class rooms, lecture 
rooms, laboratories, cabinets, and 
g\-ninasium, with a farm of thirty 
acres. The present endowment 
e.xcceds one hundred t h o u s a n d 
dollars. So the people of the town 
enjoy rare educational privileLjes. 
The first school house was erected 
on the "(irccn," southeast of the 
Congregational church. It was iku.mihu.i. ti.iH. 
moved to the site of the present town hall and was used jointly by the town and 
school district. Previous to this the town meetings were held in the churches, 
usually at the center, occasionally at West Sufficid, or on the " Hill." In the 
reaction against "Idolatry " the descendants of the Puritans did not especially 
reverence wood, brick, or stone, and even if a building was principally used lor 
reHgioiis meetings, it did not prevent its use for almost any other decent pur- 
pose. When the day appointed for training the Militia proved too inclement, 
they made use of the meeting-house. In iSfo the town hall and school house 
were burned, and before the close of the nc.\t year the present commodious 
building was built, and used in common by the town and school district until 
1890, when the district erected a more suitable school house on Bridge street 

The old wooden bridge which unites Sufficld and Enfield was built in 
1833, from the proceeds of a lottery. It is an odd looking, irregular, pokish 
structure, seeming to invite always a contest with the wind or fire. It was then 
thought to be a marvelous example of what the science of civil engineering 
could do. 
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The wide street in the center was early used as a "Common" pasture 
ground. It was an excellent place to dig gravel, and the people drove across 
it at will until it became imsightly enough. But in 1859 it was laid out as a 
park and graded. It was divided into three parts, each bordered with trees. It 
is one of the most 
beautiful features of 
the town, or of any 
town in the state 
for that matter. 

The Great 
Island, or Terry's 
Island, as it is now 
more often called, 
is one of the most 
charming places in 
the town. For a 
description of it the 
reader is referred 
to an exceedingly 
interesting mono- 
graph written by 
the Hon. Hczekiah 
S. Sheldon. It has 

been claimed by both Suflickl and Enfield with the prcpondcrcncc o\ evidence 
in favor of Suffield. It lies at the foot o( the rapids. The mass of the river 
flows on the cast side, but the water on the west is so deep that access can 
seldom be had except by ferry. Its .sides are abrupt, but on the to]) there arc 

more than a hun- 
dred acres of land 
^^ well wooded, and a 

part of it under cul- 
tivation. It is the 
"one gem" set in 
the waters of the 
Connecticut. 

"I'he town has 
an excellent Free 
'. Public Library which 

' is liberally patron- 

-T izcd by the peoi>le. 

■ ^ It was founded in 

V ^^^. 18.S4, and in 1S94 

|^_,^^^^Bl was reorganised 
' -^^4^1 under the Library 
MK ..flflj ActofiH93. Con- 

^^E^^. . -M^^B nccted with it is a 

^^^^^ .^^^ well equipped read- 

mg room, which is 
also open every day and evening. The first license for the sale o( spirituous 
liquors was issued in 1S39, Now the burden seems to be that no such 
place ought to be licensed. Then the burden was that the sale ought not to 
be restricted. At the beginning of the century there were a dozen or more 
taverns in the town, and at that time an inn without a bar would have been 
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a misnomer. It was not even beyond the dignity of ^^the minister to join a 
parishioner in "a mug of flip" at a public house. Our ancestors had good 
stomachs for "meat, vegitables, and Rhum." 

The people so violently opposed the building of the Hartford and Spring- 
field Railroad through the town, that much to the regret of the directors of the 
road, they felt obliged to cross the river below the town. It is unnecessary to 
say that the citizens of the town have " never been sorry but once." They have 
since donated to that road twenty-five thousand dollars in cash, and nearly 
as much more in " right of way " to build an exasperating branch of four miles. 

The town has an agricultural park, and a good one, belonging to a pros- 
perous society ; a 
Masonic lodge; 
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American Me- 
chanics ; a nation- 
al bank; a savings 
bank; a poor 
house and farm 
w h i c h is better 
than most ])cople 
live in ; a Mutual 
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C o m p a n J- ; a 

creamery com- 
pany ; a society 
(or the detection 
of rascals ; and 
many other useful 
and ornamental 

societies. The First School District o( the First Society was incorporated into 
a village by an Act of the Legislature in 1S93. The town was made a probate 
district in 1821. 

SulTield has produced its lull share of distinguished men who have graced 
the history of their country. I'~l'w men e\ cr gained a greater national reputa- 
tion than I'hineas Lyman, as statesman, as warrior, or as a business man. 
And from that time on the town has always been capably rc])rosentcd in the 
halls of legislation, in the ministry, ;it the bar, and on the tented field. 



RETKC)SI'I-:CT. 



I backward glance adown the long, dim years, 
Like a thick avenue of trees hiccd overhead, 
Through which no little ray o( light was shed. 
Hut dews and chilling damps distilled instead 
Upon me as I walked in grief and tears; 
Oft pausing, now to pray, .and now to weep. 
As Time still drew me up the rugged steep. 
Itut now, upon the level plain I stand. 
Whose borders almost touch that other land. 
And backward glance with mingled joy and pain 
That I shall ne'er retrace that path again. 



THE HARTFORD PARK SYSTEM. 



The board of I'ark Commissioners, as constituted for the first time, consisted 
of Messrs. William L. Collins, George Beach, James L. Howard, Gurdon W. 
Russell, and Gustavus I-'. Davis. This was in [S60-1. Mr. Collins was of the 
well-known firm of Collins Brothers & Company, wholesale merchants of dry- 
goods. Mr. Beach was of the 
equally well known house of 
Beach & Company, large dealers 
in dye-stuffs, and president of a 
bank. Mr. Howard was head of 
the firm of James L. Howard & 
Company, manufacturers ; and has 
since been a Lieutenant-Governor 
of the State. Dr. Russell was an 
eminent physician, noted for his 
interest in the natural sciences, 
and has been at the head of some 
of our most important eclymosyn- 
ary institutions. Mr. Davis was 3 
bank president. It is a notable 
fact that all but one of these 
officials of thirty-five years ago 
are still living; and that Dr. 
Russell is still (but has not been 
continuously) upon the Board, 
and is one of its most active 
members. They were all cultured 
gentlemen, and ■ neither was ap- 
pointed as a reward for activity in 
politics. 

No settled policy had then 

""''^' ■■■■'■■■-■ become established as to the uses 

and line of treatment (or this (at that lime the only) park. They say, however, 
in their annual report of 1861 ; " It was not to be treated as a common pasture 
or open field ; " and then they add, rather apologetically " we have no design 
or desire of making this a highly ornamental park ; such a plan neither meets 
our approbation, nor do we think it would be acceptable to the public." It 
should be remembered that, in i860. Mayor Henry C. Deming, in his annual 
message, had said, that the Park should be: "a pleasant promenade, parade, 
and play-ground. ... It should remain an open, free, unprivileged 
Common lor the people." The italics are his own. It is well, also, to bear in 
mind that there was then a deeper craze for athletic sports than now; if that 
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were possible. And then the oncoming Civil war was over-shadowing all 
things else. People were timid, and so were the commissioners. It is evident 
that while they entertained ideas (as to park treatment) different from those of 
Mayor Deming, they were not inclined to disagree openly with him, and 
perhaps with the then prevailing public sentiment. 

Any way, for reasons good or bad, progress in the development of the 
park was slow. It appears that, in 1858, there had been a sort of selection of 
a final working-plan. Gervase Wheeler, an English architect, who had formerly 
lived in Hartford ; Seth K. Marsh, city surveyor ; Thomas McChmie, a 
gardener from Scotland, and about a dozen others, had competed with plans. 




MARSH, PLAN 



Prizes were awarded to Wheeler, Marsh, and McClunie, in the order here 
named. It is understood that a modification, embracing some features ol each 
of these was finally adopted, upon the advice of Mr. Fred. Law Olmsted, 
Probably the suggestions of Mr. Olmsted, the prince of landscape artists, were 
not wholly put in execution. The only one of these plans which the writer has 
seen, is that of Mr. Marsh. That plan contemplated: a foot-bridge close to 
Daniels' mill; a fountain near the main entrance, at Mulberry street; the 
retention and improvement of the Island, with'two foot-bridges connecting it 
with the main-land ; and a reservation of a site for a State-house, near but a 
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little south of, the location of the present terrace. Those who are familiar with 
Bushnell Park need not be told that none of these features were adopted. 
Marsh's plan included a straight street for Bliss (now Trinity) street. This 
was not then adopted; but the straightening ensued alter the erection of the 
Memorial Arch. He did not propose the pond, and perhaps that was entirely 
an after-thought. 

Both Marsh and McClunie took their turns in superintending the 
construction of grades, walks, etc., and probably each introduced some features 
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of his own. The latter, impelled by the exuberance of patriotism which 
characterizes many of our naturalized citizens, constructed the mound now 
occupied by the Wells statue, but he intended it as a site for a flag-staff. 
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It was during Mr. 
Weidenmann'stcrin, in 
1 f 66, that the terrace 
was designed and con- 
structed, at a cost o[ 
$4,000. It suffers by- 
contrast, since the 
Capitol was erected, 
and is sometimes 
facetiouslj' called 
" Howard's Tomb." 
In 1863, such arrans^e- 
ments were made that 
the College grounds 
became, practically, 
part of the park. A 
wire fence and an 
ornamental gatc-way 
was set up between 
these adjoining tracts ; 
the park contributin:^ 
about $1,100 toward 
the cost of it. Through 



From 1 86 1 to 1 867, inclusive, Mf 
Jacob Weiclenmann, a Swiss, and 
regularly trained landscape architect^ 
was employed as superintendent of tl« 
park. He was a very competent man 
in his line. Instances of his work maj 
be seen in his winding road-way to th6 
svimmit of Mount Royal. Montreal; 
the grounds of the Hot Springs Rcserva 
liun, Arkansas; and elsewhere. H( 
'iicd about a year ago, his last work, 
[ understand, having been a design foi 
ihe proposed I'ope Park, now lh< 
property of this city. No dotibt Mr, 
W'eidenmann was much hampered in hii 
\\i.irk here, by lack of sufficient means i 
Ills disposal; by the fact, too. that th( 
main features of the park were already 
established, and that he had little latitude 
for the exercise of his skill and discretion 
[or the park was still maintained as t 
^nrt of common and parade-groundi 
Many games of base-ball, foot-ball, an^ 
iilhletic sports in general, drill-cxerciscSj 
meetings of all sorts, destructive or diS' 
turbing in their nature — were permitted 
there; and the result was that the wholfi 
area had very much of a back-yard 
a|jpearance. It was not tidy, inviting, 
nor restful. 
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this gate-way, carriages were allowed to pass and have access to dnve-waj's 
then laid out on the College grounds. Here, on the river-slope was, and still is, 
the only primitive grove within the limits of either tract. May its venerable 
oaks long remain. 

With the construction of the bridge at the foot of Trumbull street, in 1864 
— not a highly ornamental structure — nothing artistic was added until 1869, 
unless the "cascade" known as the "Stepping-stones" comes within that 
class. But, in 1869, a statue, in bronze, of heroic size, representing the good 
Bishop Browncll. was set up, a little south-westerly from the terrace. It was a 
gift from his son-in-law, the late Gordon Webster Burnham. It stood there 
until after the erection of the new college buildings, when it was removed to 
the campus adjoining the same. 




With the intrmlucliuii iit this statue, it \\r.\y be truly said that a change in 
the treatment and uses of the park was begun, which has more and more 
developed. It thereafter took on more of the character of ^ piihlif gnrdiii, and 
became less and less a mere common and stamping-ground. Mr. Burnham's 
example was followed, in 1874, by the late Judge Joseph Pratt Allyn, whose 
representatives caused to be erected a bronze statue in memory of Gen. Israel 
Putnam. It was of heroic proportions, and cost its donor $12,000. The City 
of Hartford added thereto $2,000 for its pedestal. The artist of this work was 
John Quincy Adams Ward. In 1S75, a third brazen statue was erected, upon 
a temporary (wooden) pedestal. It was to the memory of Dr, Horace Wells, 
and in honor of his discovery of anaisthcsia. It was designed by the sculptor, 
BartletC, and cost $10,000, the State and City of Hartford sharing equally in 
the expense. Its granite pedestal was added in i8go. or thereabouts — by the 
contributions of citizens, mostly physicians, of Hartford. An illustration of the 
statue may be seen in the last number of this magazine. 

When and by whom the pond was contrived, is not known to the writer. 
It was appropriately made to assume the appearance of a natural feature; but 
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the placing of a fountain in it, made a combination of the natural with the 
artificial which was incongruous, to say the least. It has been much improved 
in late years by the introduction of aquatic and semi-aquatic plants; and, upon 
its banks may be seen some of our indifrcnous plants and shrubs. 

In 1872, the old coUej^e grounds became the '" Capitol grounds," and by 
1880, the hill was crowned by the new edifice, surmounted by the gilded dome; 
above the dome is the lantern, and still above this, at the extreme height of all, 
is perched the allegorical figure whereof a copy is shown on the upper cover of 
this magazine. 

In 1876, the park was, for the first time, given a distinctive name. On 
February 14th, three days before his decease, the City Council named it 
"Biishnell Park," in honor o( Horace Hushncll, to whom its origin is due. In 
July, 1886, the Memorial Arch was completed. It is the principal artistic 
feature of the park grounds. Its cost was $60,000, and the expense o( the 
reconstruction of the l*"ord street bridge, oripnaliy built in 1850, to harmonize 




with the arch, was $11, coo. The addition of the six allegorical statues 
(completed in 1S94) the lamps, change of grades, walks, etc., must have cost 
about $10,000 in addition, making in all about $81,000. The architect of the 
whole work was Mr. George Keller, of Hartford, The sculptor of the northern 
frieze of the Arch was Mr. John Kitson. an English artist of national repute. 
Mr. Kaspar Huberl, a Viennese, modeled the southern frieze, as well as the 
statues, and finials of the towers. Both he and Kilson had their studios in New 
York City, and specimens of their skill may be seen in that city, and in 
Washington and other places. 

The foregoing is a fairly complete summary of the principal steps toward 
the making of the park, excepting its river walls. Quite strangely, as it seems 
to me, this feature, instead of being the point of beginning work, was left whoUy 
unattended to until 1S84. It then occurred to the writer (who had just become 
President of the H()ard ) that, at the lowest point in the grounds (which was at 
the river), was the proper place of beginning; just as a builder begins and 
works upward therefrom. The stream traversing the park was not clear and 
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crystalline, and was wholly unBt to be left to flow in its natural bed. Its 
margins were ragged, and prone to catch and hold the loul material and 
substances that drifted by. Progress was then begun, and has been continued, 
with limited means, and notwithstanding difficulties and some opposition 
toward defining and delineating the river's course. Retaining walls have been 
laid as fast and as far as authority has been given to do such work; and while 
they might better have been of more 
expensive masonry, they have, at all 
events, served an important purpose. 

There was not a great number of 
species of trees and shrubs on these 
grounds when the park was first laid out. 
Most were on the college grounds, where 
were to be seen the elm, oak, hickory, 
American hornbeam, hop-hornbeam (or 
iron-wood), choke cherry, ash, button- 
ball, horse chestnut, black walnut, and 
linden, the last five probably planted. 
On the park proper were elms, oaks 
(three species), one pepperidge and 
perhaps a maple or two. I'robably there 
were less than twenty species on both 
areas. Now there are probably upward 
of two hundred and seventy species and 
varieties to be seen, by far the larger 
number having been introduced within 
the last Icn years. Whether they will 
live and flourish, will largely depend 
upon the respectful treatment they will 
receive at the hands of the public. 
In |S()7, a twcntj'-ycar aid seedling of the Charter Oak was set in the 
triangular plat bctwcL-n the Mulberry and Trumbull street bridges. Now, at 
its age of forty-eight years, it is a flourishing, shapely and stately tree. May 
it thrive, and \\\q to attain the age and proportions of its venerable and 
venerated parent. 

ATAI.ANTA. 

K.\NNV likl.soil.l,. 




There's a bit of broken blue in the sky — 

A web of gray o'er the purple lake; 
A gleam of silver along the .strand 

Where the long waves break. 
A dove swoops down from the upper air — 

Snowy pinion and scarlet feet ; 
There'.s a breath of spring in the orchard-aisles, 

IJalmy and sweet. 
This is Atalanta that comes this way — 
Hare white ankle and ripe red mouth, 
•Blown on the budding April winds 
Up from the South, 
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Undoubtedly, the first tower erected on a mountain top, in this country, 
for public use, was the one built on Talcott Mountain, in 1810, by Daniel 
Wadsworth. It was constructed of wood, fifty-five feet high, a hexagon, with 
spiral stairs, eighty in number; and its top was nine hundred and sixty feet 
above sea level. The \'iew from it was of remaikable extent and marvelous 
beauty. It became noted, in this country, and even in England, (see 
Silliman's ".Tour from Hartford to Quebec," piiblislicd in London, 1819; the 
vignette on its title page is here reproduced.) There were many things to 
attract popular attention to it. The locality was unique. A beautiful lake, 
nearly a mile in circumference, on so narrow a mountain top, was a wonder, 
and the whole region adjacent was full 
of natural beauty and striking contrasts. 
Mr. Wadsworth, at that time, was the 
foremost citizen of Hartford in wealth 
and benevolence. His father, Colonel 
Jeremiah Wiidsworth, had a national 
reputation, having been Commissary 
General in the Revolution and having 
been afterwards a member of the first 
three Congresses under the Constitu- 
tion. Daniel Wadsworth married l'"aith 
Trumbull, a daughter of Jonathan 
Trumbull, — celebrated as having been 
General Washington's private secretary 
and aiiii'-iic-tiiuip, twice speaker of the 
National House of Representatives, 
U. S. Senator, and Governor of the 
State of Connecticut re-elected ten 
times in succession. Mr. Wadsworth 
was something of an artist, — the 
engravings in Silliman's "Tour," being 
from his pencil, — and had a fine sense 
ot the bea.,tif,il in nature. He had i.akibi, wai.swoeth. 

accompanied his father, and uncle, John Trumbull, (the famous historic 
painter,) in their visits to Talcott Mountain, when that region was in its 
primitive state ; and, soon after his marriage, he conceived the plan of making 
this locality his summer residence. In his peculiar, patient, thorough manner, 
he secured deeds of more than fifty parcels ot land, comprising two hundred 
and fifty acres, stretching away two miles to the north from the Albany turn- 
pike on the summit of Talcott Mountain ; and, on the northern cliff of the lake, 
erected a tower, while near the lake, overlooking the Farmington valley, he 
built his residence (naming the place Monte Video). The work of converting 
such a wild place into excellent roads, nicely graveled walks, and velvety lawns, 
was not the work of a day. It is stated that at one time nearly one hundred 
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persons were at work on the place, and it is estimated, from the accounts and 
papers left by Mr. Wadsworth, he must have expended nearly one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars there, 
during his residence of more than 
thirty summers. The tower and 
grounds about his residence were open 
to the public under certain rules. No 
visitors were allowed on the Sabbath 
or on July Fourth; no carriages or 
horses further than the lodge, at the 
entrance of cultivated grounds. Out- 
side this entrance was open level area, 
provided with hitching posts, for 
visitors' horses, and on pleasant days, 
they were well used by visitors from 
Hartford and the surrounding towns. 
The distance which mnst be walked 
from the lodge to the tower, was a half 
mile, — a very delightful walk however, 
over serpentine paths, beside velvety 
lawns, with occasional glimpses of the 
beautiful lake, and under the cool 
shade of magnificent trees, until the 
old boat house was reached, at the 
north end of the lake, where com- "'I-Ji^kemiah and daniel wadsworth, 
menced the sharp climb up the steep acclivity to the tower. 

Thousands are the feet, gone never to return, that have trodden these 
paths. It was here, in 1840. that Daniel Webster was Mr. Wadsworth's guest. 





THE FIRST WADSWORTH TOWER AND MONTE VIDEO. 



Mr. John Trumbull, Mrs. Wadsworth's uncle, whose famous paintings adorn 
the rotunda at Washington, the Athenasum at Hartford, and the Trumbull 
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gallery at Yale, was often here; as was the senior Prof. Silliman, who married 
a sister of Mrs. Wadsworth's. The verse 
and prose of Whittier, Percival, Prentice, 
Mrs. Sigoiirney. and Senator Dixon testify 
to their visits. Miss Catherine Bcecher, 
while in charge of the Hartford Female 
Seminary, was accustomed to ride out on 
horseback, at head of a troop o( joiing 
ladies to visit the tower, being often accom- 
panied by her assistant and sister, Harriet 
Beecher. now Mrs. Stuwe, and a very pretty 
cavalcade they made. If a register had 
been kept at the old tower, as there has 
been since at the recent towers, it wouUI 
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The great valley of the Connecticut gives the view its tremendous sweep and 
extent, while the narrower valley of the Farmington adds to its beauty. 

The first tower stood about 
thirty years and was blown down. ■■■■■■-■■■■ry - ---y - - ■. -fi-.y^ 

It was replaced by Mr. Wadsworth, 
by a similar one, but ten feet higher, 
also constructed of wood. No 
representation of this second tower 



can be found, except in a wooden 
model, made by its builder, Mr. 
Nathaniel Woodhoiise, now in 
possession of Mrs. Oliver Wood- 
house, who has kindly permitted 
a copy. In 1848, Mr. Wadsworth 
died, and Monte Video and the 
tower passed into the ownership of 
David C. Collins who still allowed 
the public to visit it. In 1864, 
July 19th, the tower was burned. 
Much of interest concerning the 
old towers and Mr, Wadsworth, 
might be written if space allowed. 
His large estate, left in charge of 
trustees — he having no children — 
was finally settled, in 1882, thirty- 
four .years after his death, by 
Jonathan F. Morris, in charge of the same, 
heirs under the provisions of hts will. 



ii**^ 




,vho paid :f 800,000, to thirty-two 




BAKTLETT TOWER. 

In 1867, M. H. Bartlett and Charles A. Kellogg buiit the third tower; 
which was also of wood, sixty feet high, built with landings and outlook. Its 
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was on hifrhcr groiinci, a quarter of a mile north of the old towers, and the only 
road leading to it was constructed from the north, or from the Simsbury road 
to Hartford. The famous "Royal View" was on this road. A refreshment 
house and sheds for horses were built near the tower and an admission fee was 
charfjed. In iS68, 1). W. Bartlett, Washington correspondent of the 
IndUpcHth-Ht and Spriiti^ficld RcpitbHctxu, purchased " Monte Video," and a 
road south trom the new tower was constructed around the east side 
of the lake connecting at the lodge with the old Wadsworth road, thus making 
an approach to the new tower from cither Simsbury road or Albany turnpike. 
The new tower had visitors from all directions, sometimes a whole town having 
a picnic tliere. In iSfiy. M. H. Bartlett purchased the interest of Mr. Kellogg, 
and in 1.S72 ho purchased " Monte Video." the next year, however, selling the 
lake, cultivated grounds, and old Wadsworth mansion, to Henry C. Judd, of 
Hartford. In 1.S74, Mr. liartlctt built a house near the tower for his own 
residence, and also to accommodate a (ew persons who might wish to spend 




the night or a few days; this house burned before it was occupied, but was 
immediately replaced by another, and for fourteen years, thousands of people 
enjoyed the wholesome fare, magnificent views, and bracing air. 

In 1887 or 1 888. Mr. Judd having sold his city residence, and purchased 
the Hnders place, decided to sell Monte Video and placed it in the real estate 
broker's hands for sale. One day, in the fall of 1888, a stranger to Mr. Bart- 
lett was on the tower, making inquiries about Monte Video, which he was 
looking down upon, when he exclaimed "I wouldn't give Mr. Judd a dollar for 
his place unless I owned this. Do you want to sell your place?" Mr, Bartlett 
replied : " I don't think I do. I have lived here twenty-two years and I guess 
I will spend the rest of my days here." " Well, will you sell it ? " A moment's 
hesitation. "Yes, I will sell it." "What do you want for it?" A round price 
was given, then further inquiries made, bringing out the (act that Mr. Ethan C. 
Ely, of Longmeadow, Mass., owned the site of the old towers and some forty 
acres more. Finally, Mr. Bartlett said to the stranger, "I have answered your 
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questions. I will ask you one: Who are you?" whereupon the stranger 
handed his card on which was " Robert Hoe, New York." It was the 
millionaire printing-press manufacturer. The result was that Mr. Bartlett 
bought the Judd and Ely properties, and together with his own tower property, 
passed a deed of the whole to Mr. Hoe. Mr. Bartlett now supposed he was 
through with tower life, that Mr. Hoe, being immensely wealthy, might make 
the place more attractive than ever, and open it to the public. But when, later, 
he learned from Mr. Hoe, that he had purchased the place for his own private 
use, and saw the disappointment of his old tower friends, at the loss o( their 
favorite resort, with Mr. Hoe's knowledge and approval, he decided to build the 
fourth and present tower, of Talcott Mountain, at a point near Tariffville, over- 
looking the wild passage of the Farmington River through the mountain. It 
was erected in the spring of 1889, was constructed of wood, seventy feet in 
height, and connected with it is a large pavilion and bowling-alley. It is 




within a third of a mile of the P. R. & N. E. R. R., where a tower station has 
been built, and all passenger trains from Hartford stop, excursion tickets being 
daily sold. 

This last tower is of easier access to the public, than any of the old ones; 
certainly by rail, and equally so by carriage. This year, the carriage road has 
been altered and grade improved, so that carriages can drive above the sheds, 
to within one hundred feet of the tower, and conveyance can be provided from 
tower station to the tower, tor those not wishing to walk. Conveyance is also 
furnished those desiring to visit "Old Newgate," but a few miles distant. The 
view from its top is substantially the same as from the old towers; the eastern 
horizon-line being identical, measuring over one hundred miles in length, the 
nearest approach to which, is twenty miles distant. The immediate view is 
admitted by all to be more picturesque than any at the old towers. There is 
the same magnificent sweep of view over the valley of theXonnccticut, reaching 
from below Middletown to the borders of Vermont and New^ Hampshire, 
covering at least 1,200 square miles, dotted with towns, cities and villages, — 
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Hartford, Springfield and RockvilJe being prominent, white on the west, 
below, the Farmington valley stretches away to the north and the soutri 
bounded by a high range, similar to the one on which the tower stands ; bu^ 




down hundreds of feet below are fields and groves and villages, spread out as i[ 
upon canvas, the laborers busy in the harvest fields, horses and oxen slowly 
drawing home loads of hay and grain, and trains of cars gliding swiftly along 
beyond the bright winding river — all appearing so diminutive in the distance, 
that they look like children's toys, spread out upon a rich green carpet. 

The Bartlett tower stands in the ,f— ^ ^ , . r 

same town, Bloomfield, where al! the A ki^ /a--aur>h&M7^ur%a ^-<-^ 



other towers have stood, although 

seven miles north. In the registers 

kept by Mr. Bartlett, we find the 

autographs of the late Ex-President 

Noah Porter of Yale, and Jackson of 

Trinity ; Professors Fiske of Cornell, 

Brocklesby and Johnson of Trinity; /l-^ j, -t- / /! j, j"^ 

Ex-Governors Hawley, Hubbard and ^'^ %l (W^t^i^i. «-t*<^w-iW^*»it«5--„ 

Jewell ; Ex-Senator Dawes of Massa- ■^ ' 

chusetts; Hon. VVm. Walter Phelps; 

Dudley Buck, the musical composer; 

Whitelaw Reid, the editor of the New 

V'ork Tribune; Samuel L. Clemens, 

the humorist; "Buffalo Bill," or Hon. 

William F. Cody; Charles Dudley 

Warner, Elihu Burritt. Rose Terry Cooke, Charles Nordhoff, Frances Hodgson 

Burnett, Chin Lan Pin, ex-minister to the United States from China; Mis 

Fanny Hayes, daughter of the Ex- President; Miss Ellen Hernden Arthur, 

daughter of the Ex-President; Miss Alice, daughter of James G. Blaine, and 

many more. Here, in 1830, came John G. Whittier, and his memories of the, 

place are found in the following lines: 






^U^r^L. U^^ 
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MONTE-VIDEO. 



Beautiful Mount ! with thy waving wood, 

And thy old gray rocks like ruins rude 

And hoary and mossy in masses piled, 

Where the heart had thrilled and the dark eye smiled, 

' Ere the spoiler's breath like a malin went 

Over temple and tower and battlement. 

I love to gaze from thy towered brow 

On the gloom and grandeur and beauty below, 

When the wind is rocking thy dwarfish pines, 

And thy ruffled lake in the sunlight shines — 

Where the beautiful valleys look glad afar 

Like the fairy land of some holy star, 

By fancy seen — where the soul goes forth, 

With an unchanged wing from the cold dull earth. 

And the mists from its vision pass away 

Like the shade of night from the glance of day ! 

' Tis gladness all — like a dream of love. 
With a smiling forehead beaming above. 
And a beautiful hand on the temples pressing, 
As softly and sweet as an angel's blessing ; 
And a tone breathed low in the dreaming ear. 
Like the chastened music which spirits hear. 

Beautiful Mount! I may look no more 
On thy ancient rocks and lake's green shore — 
Yet the spirit's pencil has traced thy chart 
Of wildness and joy on the human heart, — 
And though my step may be gone from where 
Thy pine-tops shake in the stirring air. 
Yet oft will that chart before me pass 
Like a shadowed dream in a mystic glass ; 
And thy form and features, as now thou art, 
Live on in the secret depths of the heart. 




" I^iti't it most time for dinner?" asked John, as Sir Philip prepared to 
depart from the aqueduct. " Pretty soon," replied Sir I'hilip, " but we can go 
a few miles further. The dried beef is pretty fresh yet," — and with a sad 
farewell, we gave one long last look at the spot where once glided " the heavy 
barges trailed by slow horses " and were on the road again, " There's a bridge ; 
I must have that," said ling- 
gins; and so began the series 
of those "long" waits that 
patient people like Sir Philip 
and John became accustomed 
to, for throughout the trip the 
bridges were many, and Hug- 
gins wanted to photograph 
nearly all ol them. 

Crossing to the cast side 
of the river, we observed the 
legendary stream of " Cider 
Brook," and what more 
natural after thinking of cider, 
— mugs by the hearth on 
winter evenings, than to go 
into the land of Nod. Even 
here. Muggins must take 
another bridge ; than we drove 
to East Avon, where we 
quartered our horses in a 
neighboring barn, spread our 
sumptuous repast of dried beef 
and crackers, on a grass plot 
by the mill, and sat down to 
enjoy the scenery and the 

b^"q"'^t- BKri-flF. IN WtSr .WON, 

Avon Street is a pleasant, 
quiet place, formerly part of the old Albany turnpike, — hence its direction east 
and west, instead of north and south, as is the main street of nearly every other 
town in the valley. Over sixty years ago Avon had several stores, carnage 
and blacksmith shops, and three hotels. From morning till night there was a 
" steady stream " of vehicles passing through the town. At the time the canal 
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was put through, in 1828, Avon foresaw great business in store, and was 
incorporated as a town in 1830. Then, for a few years, were its busiest times. 
Since then traffic and business have gone largely in other directions. 

At the west end of the street the house so high above us, across the pond, 
with its spacious grounds sloping down to the water's edge, its surrounding 
verandah and square architecture, giving it a comfortable, classical look, 
impresses us as an ideal place to visit in the summer, to read and dream, and 
doze, — provided that fuse-shop would not blow up, and interrupt our reveries. 
Just beyond the pond, around a bend in the road, we were shown the little 
house where two old ladies were murdered a few years ago, causing great 
excitement throughout the State at the lime. Much as the deed is deplored, 
our sense of justice is further chagrined to learn that its perpetrators were never 
caught, thus adding to that list of crimes which so far exceeds the punishments 
for the same. 




llRIIHilC OVKR THK KARMINI^I'ON, EA> r .\Vt>S. 

From almost anywhere in this vicinity, the residents have looked to Talcott 
Mountain and seen, just above them, a tower upon its summit, until since the 
spring of 1893. How the people miss the old landmark. Doubtless, the 
sentiments of many were well expressed by the farmer, who said "he'd rather 
give ten dollars, than have that tower gone from sight." Our stay in Avon was 
short, and soon we were on our way northward, passing through West 
Weatogue, with its beautiful memorial fountain, upon which is this inscription : 

FREDERICK A. WHITI-; M. 1)., 
'Ihe belovi-d [ihyskian of this town (or nearly lilly years, this rounlain is erccte^i 
liy his wife Kliiabelh ltuii|;<;r(ord While. 

Next to photographing bridges Huggins' delight was in reading 
inscriptions In the cemeteries. The Simsbury cemetery was of especial interest, 
although he did not understand all that he read. Why, 
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he seemed not to comprehend, and he construed the one which read, "Young 
Humphrey, died aged 76," — to mean that Mr. Humphrey died young, aged 76. 
He found that the Hum- 
phrey families were rem a rid- 
able ones, and had many 
members, who, if names 
are an indication, must 
have teemed with genius: 
" Lurannah," " Starling," 
" Florclla." " Dositheus," 
and "I.ura," were all 
Humphreys. "Those 
names," quoth Sir Philip 
"arc not rare or peculiar ; 
my Aunt Kedijah, who 
lives in the Androscoggin 
district, has cousins on her 
paternal great-grandmoth- 
er's side, with such names 
as those." As if to . 

compensate for names he 

had never seen, Huggins found a familiar one. A large white stone near the 
center of the cemetery, bears upon its face, cut in clear, bold tetters, — "The 
(■rave of John Smith." Associa- 
tion of ideas, and his general 
absent-mindedness, led Huggins 
to remark, — "I don't lind where 
Pocahontas was buried." After a 
while Sir Philip decided to go to 
the library, the others to follow 
soon. Wlien Huggins and John 
went, they found out, before 
entering, that it was a private, not 

^M ^^Bk- .^H^l '^ public party there that day. 
V^ ' ■M^^^'^P^ Where was Sir Philip? As they 
j^ ■■6* J sought the shade of a neighboring 
tree, he emerged from behind it, 
^^here he had retired to conceal 
his emotion. As our thirst for 
knowledge was not to be slaked 
at this place, we started to explore 
the surrounding country. We 
were now In what was formerly 
known as "Hop Meadow Street," 
named from the (.piantities of wild 
hops which the early settlers 
found growing there. 

Sir Philip carried a map with 
him to look up the names of 
towns, and to consult occasionally 
when he wanted to know what 

road we were on, and to sec if the sun was in the proper position in the sky. 

The knowledge he could display, after looking at this map, was awe-inspiring. 
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"Where is 'Case's Farms'?" 
you mean West Simsbury. 




Just here he used it, and asked a resident, 
"'Case's Farms'? Case's Farms? Oh, ho 

Haven't heard it called that for years. Oh, about four or five miles." So, 
getting the proper direction, we started. After going, as we supposed, the 
required distance, some huge barns by the roadside brought from Muggins, the 
query, "Is this 'Case's 
Barns ' ? " " Probably." 
At West Simsbury, some 
distance further, Huggins 
took nine hogs on one 
plate, which Sir Philip 
claimed was gluttony. 
At the creamery we all 
produced our handker- 
chiefs, it smcllcd so 
much like Cologne, ac- 
cording to the accounts 
we have read. 

As the sun wassink- 
ing behind the moun- 
tain that shuts from this 
quiet little hamlet the 
region to the west, wc 
started onward, for it would soon be dark and wc must find shelter 
for over night. A hospitable soul took us in. His hospitality was 
at the rate of one dollar a person, but as John was a small eater 
he would take the three for two dollars and a half. He had but one spare 
room, bnt would put a cot in that. At supper, — which Huggins noted as " fair," 
— our genial host had delegated his charming daughter to serve the viands. 
This made Huggins' appetite so delicate that he ate up all the cake. Sir Philip 
didn't seem to be affected at supper, but late in the evening he suddenly rushed 

down stairs to see 
her, claiming that 
he wanted a match. 
In an hour or so he 
came back with one. 
It was a parlor 
match. ■' Then why 
not take a flash- 
light?" This large, 
airy, upper cham- 
ber, being at least 
seven by nine, and 
containing only a 
four-poster, a cot, 
(Sir Philip's trnndle- 
bcd, we called it,) 
a bureau, a wash- 
stand, two chairs 
and our baggage; we stood the camera outside in the hall, laid Huggins 
on the bed where he posed as " the retired photographer," had Sir Philip 
reading the history o( " Case's Barns," leaving John to operate the camera and 
set off the flash. It was a brilliant event. But, alas! unlike most such events. 
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it was not a success. Huggins had his feet toward the camera and the room 
was invisible. 

After changing our plates, wc were soon asleep, dreaming of the pleasant 
experiences of the day. With confused ideas of a host of enemies applying 
the battering ram to our chamber door, we were aroused, only to find that 
" mine host" was in the kitchen below preparing the steak for breakfast. " Mine 
host " had a brawny arm and a pensive face, was smooth of speech and 
angular in appearance. We arose, and he told us the brook was down to the 
other end of the cow-lot. There we could wash. After breakfast, at which the 
steak was found to be "chcwable," we got under way toward "Salmon Brook 
Street," as Sir Philip's 
antiquated map had it. 
The latter individual as 
he looked about him thus 
moralized: "You see 
that in the sandy .soil of 
this region the white 
pine-tree flourishes with 
its evergreen foliage. 
Strange that the hardiest 
trees should grow in soil 
where there would seem 
to be the least nourish- 
ment. Yet, is it not so 
in life? The greatest 
wealth of character ami 
mind is developed with 
meagre opportunities. 
The luxuriant tro]>ical 
vegetation soon withers 
and dies." At Granby 
Street we met an ac- 
quaintance of Sir I'hilip, 
who took us under his 
guidance to sec the 
beauties of Granby, and 
that he might keep watch 
of Sir I'hilip, a.s he 
cautiously intimated. 
This friend was a most 
genial and accommodat- 
ing gentleman and it was 
rare good fortune to us 
that wc thus met him. 
In hospitality he re- 
minded us of the English country squire, so, as "The Squire" let him be 
known to us. He took us down to a pasture at the foot of a ravine, and chased 
cows around into picturesque attitudes for Huggins to practice on. After 
spending the morning vi.siting the various places of interest about the town, 
such as the old lock on the canal, the pumping station for the public water, and 
the cemetery, The Squire suggested that " The Gorge " at West Granby would 
be a good place to go to in the afternoon. It was so arranged. On the way 
there. The Squire showed us a place where a cloudburst had washed out about 
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a quarter of a mile of road a year or two ago, ** and " said he, with a sigh that 
came from the depths of the pocket-book of a patriotic tax-payer, " it cost the 
town fifteen hundred dollars to fix it." It certainly was worth seeing, the havoc 
the water made on that road in one brief hour. Gigantic boulders hurled from 
their places as though but pebbles; great trees twisted and snapped off; the 
entire road-bed so utterly destroyed that a new road was made instead of 
repairing the old one. 

**The Gorge" and its mill, for wildness and picturesque beauty, we found 
had not been overrated in The Squire's glowing description. For the artist, the 
photographer, the lover of nature, it is certainly an ideal place. The rocks 
here forming a narrow canon from thirty to fifty feet deep, show marks of water 
action to their tops. In the spring, with the water rushing through, the sight 
must be sublime. Well might Sir Philip attune his soul to the poetic as he 
clambered down the rocks repeating ** Beneath the hill, there stands the mill/' 
and when he had climbed up on the other side and looked down into the 
chasm, and on the ruggedness all around him, is it any wonder that he fell into 
the strains of the heroic, and declaimed : 

A place lit for the gods to dwell in of yore, 

When they waged their fierce battles and revelled in gore; 

This chasm so deep, once riven asunder 

When Jove intervened his lightning and thunder; 

These huge l)oulders standing from an earlier world, 

In tumultuous wars by those bold Titans hurled; 

And they sat at grim feasts, high up on the rock, — 

While the waters whirled under, their mad mirth to mock. 

Maybe it was those same bold Titans that built the mill, for its looks have 
all the flavor of antiquity. It certainly could not be a more romantic place, 
with clearer, more crystalline water, than it is, had the Greek divinities planned it. 

Our route homeward was taken by the road running between the ** Barn 
Doors," that we might get a nearer view of those famous hills, and after supper, 
and a visit to the village store, we changed our plates, and planned to visit 
Newgate the following day. 

(TO KK roNTINlKD.) 



-THIC ONE SHALL HK TAKEN, THE OTHER LEET." 



STOCKTON RATES. 



I dream, dear wife, in sunset's afterglow, 

That night will come and with it death and sleep ; 
That one will go and one remain to weep. 

Which one, dear heart, will be the first to go? 

Shall I lose thee? Dear God ! forfend the blow ! 
I cannot bear the thought ! Alone ! To keep 
Sad vigils day and night ! What deeper deep 

Of suffering can anguished sorrow know? 

Should Death entreat me; comfort thy sad heart — 
Say I but slumber longer — that I rest — 

But do not weep, for time will heal the smart. 
But 1 — if thou obey Death's cold behest — 

What sophistry shall I employ? What art? 
I can but grieve and beat my troubled breast. 
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A Novel of New York and Hartkord. 



RY FREDERICK HEECHER PERKINS. 



CHAPTER III. 

**So" said the old man, smiling indulgently as he spoke, to the younger 
one, — ** so, cousin Scrope, you think one needs a good deal here below, and 
for a good while? " 

" I do so, — I do indeed," replied the young fellow : — " Now, I should say, 
an, 'ouse here in the city, — yacht, of course, — place at Newport, — ah, sweet 
place, Newport, such soft hair, you know! — countwy seat on the 'Udson — say 
near Tarrytown — was up there yesterday — lovely countwy, I ashuah you. 
Went up there with Button — singular name that, Mr. Van Bwaam — Button, 
button, who's got the button? " 

** Oh, I don't know," returned the old gentleman, (not meaning any 
ambiguity), — " Monsieur Bouton would seem quite fine, wouldn't it? By the 
way, I wonder why there has been no Mr. Scissors? But how do you like 
Button's first name?" 

**Weally, I don't know it. T. Button, Esq., it said — Do you know, now, 
you 'ave a monstwous many hcsquires in Hamewica? " 

*' Oh, he might call himself Baron Button of Buttonhole, and sign all 
instruments, and sue and be sued by that name, if he chose. And he might 
have any coat of arms he might fancy, — a coat all over gilt buttons, if he 
liked — on his seal, and on his carriage too, without being annoyed by the 
proud minions of the College of Heralds. He may tattoo himself and all his 
house — and grounds — all over, with any insignia he chooses, for that matter. 
This is a free country, cousin Scrope ! " 

There was something satirical in the old man's manner, as if he were half 
laughing at both Americans and English. He went on however : 

** Tarbox Button, his name is ; ' most musical, most melancholy ! ' " 

** Most musical, most jolly, I should say," answered the young man. ** But 
I can't imagine were'e got that name, do you know? Hit's certainly not in my 
copy of the Squope and Gwosvenor VVoll. Bwummagem name I should fancy. 
Button, at any rate." 

** Father," said the young girl, with a shade of grave motherliness and mild 
reproof in her manner — her mother was dead, and she was both mother and 
daughter to the old man — ** Father, you musn't be bad, now, and make fun of 
Mr. Button. He has been too kind to us for that. What would you have to 
do, and where should we find so good a home to live in, and where should we 
visit at all, if it were not for him ? " 

The voice was very sweet, and was low and clear like her father's ; but in 
place of the slight but perceptible sharpness of intonation which recurred every 
now and then in his speech, when his sub-acid humor tinged it, hers had a 
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striking liquid fulness like the lowest notes of a full-throated singing-bird. But 
it was neither sad nor glad ; it had a certain indifferent or dreamy quality, almost 
as if the speech were that of a somnambulist ; or perhaps it was an intonation 
of weariness. 

'' No harm, Civille," said Mr. Van Braam ; '* I was observing upon his 
name, not upon him." 

"Vcwy well off is Mr. Button, I should say?" queried Scrope. 

**Ycs," answered the old man. ** Here's this vacant piece of ground that 
this old house stands on, — why, it must be worth a quarter of a million dollars, 
and he finds it convenient to hold it unimproved and pay our New York taxes 
on it, until he has time to speculate with it in some way. Meanwhile Civille 
and I occupy one of the most valuable estates in the city," added the old man, 
laughing. 

** Do you know, now," pursued Scrope, " I never should 'ave taken Button 
for one of the family if I'd met 'im by accident say in Gwccnland? 'E 'asn't 
the style, at all." 

'* Why," said the old gentleman, " I've often thought of it myself. But he 
had a pretty hard time when he was a boy, like a good many other rich people, 
and he has made his own way, without any leisure to finish and polish himself. 
Besides there is a poor strain of blood in that branch of the family ; those 
Gookins that his mother, old Mrs. Button came from were distillers and hard 
cases from generation to generation, by the town records; — rough, violent 
people, — a kind of natural-born pirates. And his wife's family, although they 
were decent enough, were narrow and small-minded, somehow. The fact is, 
that unless you take Button's executive ability as showing Scrope blood, there's 
only the record to prove that he has it. I don't know any of the rest of them 
that have so few of the family traits. And perhaps, as we are three Scropes 
here together, we may take Civille's and my Van Braam blood into our confi- 
dence and mention in strict secrecy that cousin Button's immense bragging 
about his Scrope blood is as near an absolute proof that he hasn't a drop of it, 
as any one thing could be. All the rest of us like to have it very well, but no 
other of us would advertise it so extcnsivclv." 

"Now I should 'ave fancied," said Mr. Scrope, after having listened to all 
this with evident and close interest, " that Mr. Button's political hambition was 
more unnatuwal in one of our connection than is boasting." 

*' Very justly observed," answered Mr. Van Braam. " A good many of 
us have refused offices, and I know none of us except my cousin Button who 
wants them. lUit so it is ; Mr. l^utton is proud of his descent, and he is terribly 
fond of being talked about, of having influence and holding offices. I fancy he 
likes all that best of all, moreover, because it is such a capital advertisement of 
his books. And he is so energetic and shrewd in managing, that, you may 
say, he ought to have influence and office, particularly as he is reckoned per- 
fectly honest. * The tools to him that can use them.' And he is very generous 
with his money where these two interests of his are concerned, and very sharp 
and close with it everywhere else. There, cousin Scrope — that is a pretty 
complete account of Mr. Button. It has only to be filled out with his minor 
traits ; and those you can see for yourself." 

" A vewy good man to 'ave on your side I should say," observed Mr. 
Scrope, smiling. ** Indeed, he's given me some very good advice halready 
about horganizing the Squope Association. He knows exactly 'ow to manage 
people — exactly. 'E put me up to hall the dodges about the newspapers, and 
about cowwespondence, and influence and intwoductions. Do ye know, now, 
hi fancy I shouldn't 'ave been able to awange this matter at all without 'im." 
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Mr. Van Braam smiled and nodded, as much as to say, The most likely 
thing in the world. Scrope resumed : 

"This other cousin now, Chester — your cowespondent about the 
genealogy, — 'e's hanother sort of person, I imagine?" 

**Why, yes," answered Mr. Van Braam. "He hasn't any money — that is, 
nothing except the little old place at Hartford where he and his great-aunt live 
together, and the income he earns. But an assistant-librarian doesn't have a 
very large salary, and I don't suppose his other revenues enable him to do 
much more than live comfortably. I guess Adrian is a pretty clear case of 
Scrope, though. He doesn't care much for money, he is fond of principles, he 
isn't afraid, he goes his own road, he has managed, by the help of a capital set 
of instincts of his own, to make himself a well-educated and accomplished 
young gentleman, he loves all manner of right thought and sound study, he is 
fond of fun, he is sweet-tempered, he likes pets and children, and old people, 
and they like him ; and he likes to do things for others." 

" Beg pardon," said Scrope of Scrope, " but if hit's a fair question, 'ow did 
'e get hout of 'eaven? " 

All three of the company laughed, and it was the young lady who 
answered this time : ** The sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they 
were fair," she quoted. " It must have been my cousin Ann Button for whom 
Adrian came down to us." 

** Oh," said Scrope; "then if 'e mawies her 'e wont need to twouble him- 
self about money." 

" Very true," replied Miss Civillc ; "and yet it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that Adrian wanted her money. I knew all about their engagement. 
Ann was never very much of a favorite with anybody in those days — I don't 
know that she is very much liked now. But then, she used to be really 
neglected and lonesome and miserable. Adrian just devoted himself to her 
because nobody else would ; out of pure kindness; and so they fell in love." 

Mr. Scrope bowed an acquiescence, but with a queer look, which Civille 
understood perfectly, and answered : 

" Oh, you needn't think it — that was two or three years ago, when we 
were all younger and didn't think so much of money. Besides, Mr. Button was 
not nearly so rich then. It was afterwards that he made so much." 

"Oh," replied Scrope; — "That does seem like it. But I don't suppose 
the money will make him like her any the less." 

" I don't know about that," said Civille reverting to her dreamy manner, 
and looking out from great half covered gray eyes as if she was watching some- 
thing beyond the walls of the room — " I don't know about that. If I know 
cousin Adrian, it's the likeliest reason in the world to repel him." 

" I shouldn't wonder," observed the old man ; — " it would be Scrope all 



over." 



" If you'll allow me," said Scrope, " I'd like to suggest that that would be 
more suitable to the hold spelling than the new. S, c, ah, o, o, p, they used to 
spell it — Squoop, not Squope. Now Old Colonel Adwian the wegicide was so 
vewy particular that I say his name gave wise to the vewy term Squooples. 
He was full of 'em. And if my Yankee cousin is so squooplous, I don't know 
but I shall advise him to take the old-fashioned name again, and leave off the 
Chester entirely." 

" I dare say he would like to do so," observed Mr. Van Braam. " I want 
you to see him to-night, however, if possible, so that you and he may know one 
another a little before the Association meeting. It may be of service to both. 
And my old-fashioned ways," added the old gentleman with a good-natured 
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smile, " make me desirious that all those of our kin should know each other,— 
It's high time he was here, too." 

" I can't honestly say I shall miss 'im." said Scropc. with a gallant lool 
towards the yoiing iady, " If 'e does not come. No man could be quite 'appj 
to see another hadmiwer in Miss Van Bwaam's pwesence; and I know no mai 
can see 'er without being 'er hadmiwer." 

At this not very elegant compliment one might have seen Mr. Van Braam'; 
eyebrows give a curious lift, and he just glanced at the young man, but withou 
moving what Mr, Scropc would call his 'cd. As for the young lady herself, shi 
answered in her indifferent voice : 

"Oh, thank you very much, Mr. Scrope, I'm sure. Bnl your Yanka 
cousin will not be in your way. He is engaged already, as we were saying 
Indeed, we here are not at all in society: you will be free of rivals, both witi 
my father and myself." 

"There, cousin Scrope," said the old man, "That's as much as to say tha' 
you may marry us both if you can get us ! ' 

The young Englishman looked rather uneasy ; even fewer Englishmen ar< 
good at taking jokes, good or bad, than at making them ; and he answerec 
quite at random, but as it happened quite well enough for such talk — 

'■ Vewy 'appy, I'm sure I " 

The perfect coolness and speed with which the t^vo Americans carriee 
forward his hint to such remote consequences had terrified him; for he coulc 
not be sure whether they spoke in irony or not, their manner was so cntirel> 
grave and impassi\c. 

Mr. Van Hraam laughed quietly, the daughter just smiled, while the old 
gentleman remarked, 

" Not badly answered, cousin Scropc ; but don't be alarmed ; we neither ol 
lis propose matrimony at present. " 

The young man was silent (or an awkward moment; when there was a 
ring at the door, a card was handed to Mr. Van Braam, who said " Show the 
gentleman in," and the absent kinsman entered. It was our young friend Mr. 
" Cash," of the auction room. As he came in, Mr. Van Braam rose and stepped 
forward to receive him, with hearty cordiality. Miss Civille and Mr. Scrope 
arose, as the old gentleman, leading the new comer toward the tire, presented 
him: 

" I want you to be at home here at once, cousin .Adrian," he s^d. 
" Civille, \ou knew your cousin better two or three years ago than now, but I 
hope you'll make up for lost time. Cousin Scrope, I know you and Mr. 
Chester will be friends, for you are kinsmen, and you have interests in comtnoR 
besides, at present, in this estate and association business." 

Mr, Adrian Scrope Chester had enough of general resemblance to Mr, Van 
Braam and his daughter, and indeed to his five or six times removed English 
cousin, to pass vciy w-ell for a co-descendant. That is, he was tall, erect, wcll- 
Ibrmed, quick and easj- in movement, and of an intelligent and comcty 
countenance. His broivn liair, instead of the cometary horrors ol Mr. Scrope's, 
was brushed in a conventional manner, and curled in large soft curls instead of 
persisting in the frizzle of the Englishman, and his beard and mustache were 
thick and fine. His eyes were of a clear dark blue, his lips at once full aiul 
sensitive, all his features delicate and yet not small ; and whereas Mr. Scrope's 
bearing and presence gave an impression of good-nature, quickness, levilj', fun. 
Chester's spoke o( thorough kindness, instead of mere good nature : of penetra- 
tion, ol insight, instead of quickness ; of sense and directness and strength 
rather than levit)*: of general inteUectual activi^, rather than of mirth onJ 



of mirth o^- 
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Comparatively speaking, the American seemed to possess large good qualities, 
of which the Englishman had only somewhat small imitations. And yet the 
English are very often what people sometimes call ** singed cats — better than 
they look." 

The young people tried to do justice to Mr. Van Braam's favorable intro- 
duction : but Miss Civille's manner was chilling enough, although she did not 
mean it to be, and indeed in spite of her intentions ; so that Chester, barely 
touching her hand, which was cold and limp, said to himself, How did she 
come to dislike me? Mr, Scrope did rather better. He may possibly, in spite 
of the mild caustic that had just been applied to his demonstrations of jealousy, 
have felt some slight objection to the second young man in that company, or 
it may have been his ordinary awkwardness only that was upon him. How- 
ever, he made his bow, shook hands, expressed his pleasure, and crowned the 
operation by taking from his pocket a card which he ceremoniously presented 
to Mr. Chester. Mr. Chester received it with thanks, delivered his own in 
exchange, as seemed to be expected, and then took time to peruse the legend 
upon that of Mr. Scrope. The phrase is correct — he took time. The card, a 
long one, like those sometimes sent on wedding occasions, contained the 
following composition : * . 

BRAKAZON AVMAR DE VERE SCROPE OF SCROPE. 

And at the point where an asterisk is put, there was moreover a most 
noble-looking coronet, printed in the three primary colors, very impressive to 
behold. 

"I am sorry my daughter was absent at your recent visits to New York," 
said Mr. Van Braam, when the four had seated themselves. "You and I agree 
on so many points that I shall be glad to see you and her contending over 
them. She is always refuting her father." 

But the kind smile and pleasant tone and half-mischievous expression with 
which the words were said gave them a second meaning directly opposite to 
their grammatical one. 

"I am afraid of controversies with ladies," said the new comer. **They 
receive things by intuition, instead of groping to them by feeling along chains 
of reasoning. Reasoning will not induce a woman to agree with you ; reason- 
ing with women is like hunting wild ducks with a brass band. It scares them. 
I should never hope to convince a woman except by making her like me and 
then unintentionally on purpose letting her sec what I thought." 

" What treason ! " exclaimed Miss Civille, this time with a sufficiently 
perceptible tone of interest. 

*' There you go ! " exclaimed her father, amused. — " Thirlcstane forever ! " 

*'Thirlestane?" queried Mr. Scrope. ** How Thirlestane ? " 

**Why," resumed the old gentleman; '* don't you remember their motto? 
It's in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 'Ready, aye, ready!'" Civille will 
always answer the trumpet call when it sounds for battle over Women's Rights !" 

"Now father," she remonstrated; "are you going to quote every minute? 
How can I entertain the gentleman, particularly if you wish me to fight with 
Mr. Chester, if you open your broadside upon me too, like that miserable 
Frenchman against John Paul Jones in the Bonhomme Richard?" 

"Well, well, my child — I'm dumb — vox faucibiis hasitr' 

" But permit me to explain," said Chester, with some anxiety : " I had no 
treason in my soul. I do not mean that men have no intuitions, nor that 
women have no reason ; but only that as between the two, women have most 
of one, and men of the other. It is just as it is with another couple of faculties 
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— or sets of faculties ; I mean executive power and what people call goodness. 
I believe men have most of the former, and I believe women are better than 
men ; I believe God put them into the world on purpose to be better than men; 
I do not believe that either of them is destitute of either faculty." 

" I don't believe one single word of it," said Miss Civille, with a resolute 
tone. ** If women are inferior to men in any particular or superior to them 
either, it's because they have been educated into going without their rights, and 
it's a great shame ! " 

" Well," rejoined Mr. Chester, pacifically ; ** Miss Van Braam will pardon me, 
I am sure, if I venture to act as if I were talking with a man in one particular?" 

*' I don't know- about that," said the young lady, almost alertly — she had 
plenty of spirit, it would appear, under that cold languid manner, and the 
debate appeared not to be at all unwelcome ; ** what is it? " 

** Why, only that really and truly, I do detest arguing and I tell you 
plainly, and say I'd rather not. I get so angry — or if I don't, I want to, — 
when T undertake to argue. But there's another reason for my begging of! 
just now " — he looked at the two gentlemen — '* I'll let you tread me into the 
very dust next time, but there are some things we ought to talk about." 

As they all agreed that the apology was real, Miss Civille was graciously 
pleased to accept it. 

" I^^irst," said Mr. Van Braam, '* when did you come to town? I got your 
note only this afternoon." 

" Vesterday, sir," said Chester. ** I should have called last evening, only 
that I was too tired, and to tell you the honest truth I went to bed and slept all 
night long." 

" The wisest thing you could do. Next, let us arrange about the Associa- 
tion meeting." 

This meeting, however, as quickly appeared, was set for that day week; 
Scrope, moreover, in reply to their inquiries, showed them that under the 
experienced guidance of Mr. Button, all things had been put in such readiness 
that it only remained for the persons concerned to render themselves at the 
time and place appointed. Both Mr. Van Braam and Mr. Chester congratulated 
Mr. Scrope upon the thorough manner in which all these preliminaries had 
been adjusted, when there was once more a ringing at the door-bqjl, and once 
more a card was brought to the master of the house, who took it and read it, 
saddling his eye-glasses with an experienced little j'tj^ji^/c on the bridge of his 
nose, and looked puzzled. Then he read it again, very carefully, half shutting 
his eyes, cocking his head backwards, and focusing the object with a kind of 
trombone motion. Then his head dropped, and he looked around hfm like 
one who has received an unexpected affusion of cold water. 

"Why," he said, rather to himself than to anyone else — "what" — and 
he stopped, and said to the servant, with something of displeasure in his 
manner, 

**Ask him to walk in." 

Returning in a moment, the servant reported that the gentleman had only 
a word to say to Mr. Van Braam, and would trouble him but for a very little. 

Still with the same wondering and half displeased look, the old gendeman 
arose and went out into the hall, leaving the door open. Listening, the three 
others heard some indistinct murmur of voices only. Then in a few minutes 
Mr. Van Braam said, speaking from the hall, 

** Never mind me for a little while, young people ! " and he shut the door. 
Evidently the business was to take rather more time than he had supposed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Chester, when the door had closed, proceeded to make some further 
inquiries about the Scrope Association and its operations. All these were 
readily answered, becoming quite a debate on ways and means, and greatly 
enlightening the querist. The Association, it appeared, consisted, or was to 
consist, of the , descendants of Adrian Scrope, son and heir of Colonel Adrian 
Scrope the Regicide, executed at Tyburn on the 9th or as others say the 17th 
October, 1660. To these descendants, it appeared, there now of right belonged 
a certain )arge sum of money representing property which had devolved to 
Adrian Scrope the younger after his flight to New England, and which still 
remained so situated that the heirs could certainly recover it upon making 
proof of their descent. Scrope of Scrope, being himself a descendant not of 
the regicide Colonel, but of a younger brother, could not inherit while there 
were direct heirs ; but being fond of ^genealogical investigations he had come to 
a knowledge of the facts in this case. He avowed very frankly that he desired 
to make a pr6fit by means of the affair, but he said that he was also partly 
actuated by the equally laudable motives of family pride and family liking. It 
was from these causes that he had come to America with the design of searching 
out the Scrope heirs, forming them into an Association, becoming their agent, 
obtaining from them the necessary funds, proving their claim, and receiving as 
compensation a proper percentage, to be allowed him .when the heirs should be 
actually in receipt of their respective inheritances. This arrangement, of course, 
effectually prevented any malversation by the agent. In the prosecution of this 
undertaking, Scrope had first fortified himself with letters and documents, and 
had then come to the United States, where he had for some time been inves- 
tigating, advertising and corresponding ; and with much labor had advanced so 
far as to appoint the meeting referred to, in New York, one week from date, of 
a number of the American heirs. 

Miss Civille Van Braam took little part in this discussion between the two 
young men, listening only, and even this was with the air of pre-occupation or 
fatigue or almost melancholy which was habitual to her. So, when all at once 
business matters having been sufficiently debated, Scrope of Scrope suddenly 
turned to her and asked for some music, she started almost as if from sleep. 

" Oh ! Excuse me ! — What was it? — I beg your pardon ! ** 

The request was repeated, and with an apology for her inattention, the 
young lady very readily went to the piano, and selecting some music, played, 
and then sang with good judgment and good execution, both instrumental and 
vocal, but without much emotion. The music she chose, apparently, was a 
graceful melody with lucidly arranged accompaniment, rather than crowded 
harmonies or technical difficulties ; it was sufficiently good music, and at the 
same time simple enough for mixed society; safe music to play anywhere. 
There was a certain ease and truth of expression in her fingering and vocalizing 
however, which seemed to intimate the capacity of doing much more ; and the 
peculiar vibrating fulness of her voice gave the impression of large passionate 
vehemence existing, tfiough it might be asleep and unconscious of itself. 

Having ended, she smilingly asked Mr. Scrope to take his turn, and he 
very readily complied. He sang one or two English ballads in a clear, not very 
expressive baritone or rather counter-tenor, and he sang without any embarrass- 
ment, sitting quietly on the sofa, simply explaining before he began that he 
knew no instrument. This style of singing is not very common in America, 
but it might well be ; it requires and gives, a sort of self-reliance of ear and a 
peculiar completeness of style, exacted by the absence of accompaniment. The 
performance, indeed, was much better than any one would have argued from 
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the exterior and general bearing of Scrope of Scrope ; and he was applauded 
accordingly. 

Next came Chester, externally much more easy in manner than Scrope, 
but in reality very much more shy. He would gladly have declined, but with 
some little effort he came up to the mark like a man, with the allowable 
apology that he could neither sing without an instrument like Mr. Scrope nor 
play like Miss Van Braam, and should therefore give them two inferior kinds 
of music together. So he went to the piano, and sang a little ballad of William 
Allingham's, whose words arc sufficiently a specimen of that evening's per- 
formance to be worth giving. 

THE CHILD'S THREK WISHES. 

I. 

Kinj:; I tinfjl I wish 1 were a primrose? 

A ])rijj;ht yellow jmmrose, blouniing in the sprinjj; ! 

The fleeting clouils above me. 

The little hinls to love me, 
The fern and moss to keep across, 

And the elm-tree f<^r our kinj^. 

II. 

( )h, no I I wish I were an ehn-lree ! — 

A great royal elm-tree, with green leaves gay : 

'V\\Q wind would set them dancing: 

The sun and m(n)nl)eams glance in; 
And birds would house among the boughs. 

And sweetly sing. 

III. 

Nav, Slav; I wish I were a robin I - 

A robin or a little wren, everywhere to go, - - 

Through forest, field or gardrn, 

And ask no leave nor pardon, 
'{'ill winter comes with icy thumbs. 

To rullle up our wing. 

iv. 

Well, tell, whither woul-l vou l1v to? 

Where would you rest,- in forrst or in dell? 

l)cfore a day is over. 

Home would come the rovir 
l-'or mother's kiss, -for sweeter this 

'i'han any other thing. 

Chester was no player, and the air was nolhiiiL^s biit he sang the pretty 
little ballad, accompanying it l)y a few chords, with so much truth of intonation, 
with so much expression, and his voice, not noticeable except for clearness and 
sweetness, conveyed so miich of intelligent sympathetic feeling, that his rendering 
was more effective than a great deal of the '* best'' singing, and he was rewarded 
with genuine praises. Miss \'an Hraam's were not very enthusiastic, and yet 
they conveyed an impression of restrained feeling which meant much; and 
Scrope's, somewhat over-eager and voluble as they were, still had sincerity 
enough in them to make them agreeable. Tliev i)ressed him for another song, 
but he excused himself, saying, as indeed his flushed face, quick movements, 
and the evident tension of his nerves plainl)- enough showed, that he was easily 
excited by music, and adding that being iin])ractised, his fmgers and his voice 
in such case quickly became uncertain. Xobocl\' would have suspected the tall 
erect broad-shouldered fellow of being excitable. Hut he was, and the more so 
in proportion to the remoteness and spirituality of the exciting cause; that is 
more, for instance by music than he would have been by gambling or by a 
quarrel. 
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The conversation, which was now resumed, became lively, Scrope and 
Chester exchanging puns, jokes and nonsense, and Chester and Miss Van 
Braam finding that they had preserved in common many reminiscences of their 
previous acquaintance ; so that the young lady after a time, bethinking her of 
her cool greeting, was a little pained in conscience thereat, and very prettily 
apologized : 

** My health is poor this last year or two, since we came to live here, and 
my head aches a good deal of the time, cousin Adrian/' she said ; ** I very often 
hardly know whether I am alive. I am having a severe attack to-night, and if 
I was rude to you at first, you will not misunderstand it, will you? I could 
hardly see or stand." 

Chester hastened to make the proper answer ; and Scrope hastened further 
to offer a remedy. 

** P'raps you'd allow me to cure your 'edachc," he obligingly suggested. 
** I've only to lay my two 'ands on top of your 'cd for a few minutes." 

Miss Van Braam hesitated a moment. But she reflected, how absurd is 
that conventional idea that the touch of one human being differs from that of 
another ! And again, she said to herself, why should it be any worse^than 
waltzing — or as bad for that matter? Still, she did not so much welcome the 
experiment as force herself to acquiesce by reason ; and her manner was a little 
cold — as often the case with sh\' and sensitive people — as she replied that she 
would be greatly obliged to Mr. Scrope if he liked to take so much trouble. 

That gentleman however, assuring her that it was no trouble but a privilege 
( *' I should think it was," said Chester to himself contrasting the features and 
bearing of the Englishman with the pale and spiritual face of the young girl), 
jumped up, and, steppini^ briskly to the back of her chair, laid his two hands 
upon the top of her head. 

There was silence for a moment or two. Then Civille, who had been 
leaning in a tired way against the back of her great stuffed chair, suddenly 
raised herself, at the same time shaking her head violently, so as to free it from 
the touch of Mr. Scropc's hands, which indeed were almost tossed away in the 
vivacity of the rejecting movement. 

*'()h! I can't! )'ou'll kill me! " she exclaimed. Scrope of Scrope looked 
excessively displeased, but managed to say he was *' vewy .sowy, I'm sure ! " and 
returned to his seat. 

Civille suddenly threw her two hands up to her temples, uttering a low cry 
of intense pain, and resumed her leaning attitude, her head thrown far back. 

" Oh ! " she repeated, as if quite unable to repress the voice of physical 
anguish. 

To persons of sympathetic temperament, and whose kindness is a genuine 
instinct, perhaps no emotion is so piercingly painful as to recognize the suffering 
of another. Both Scrope and Chester had much of this feeling, but Scropc's 
was a sense of his own personal discomfort and a good-natured readiness to 
help. Chester, however, at once strong and sensitive, possessed a share very 
unusual for a man of those spiritual endowments which are so little understood, 
and which are commonly termed intuitions. At the sight of the young girl's 
pain, he felt it, with a pang like a knife-thrust ; he turned pale ; his eyes filled 
with tears ; and in his inexpressible longing to free her from it, without any 
distinct purpose or in fact consciousness, his left hand, which was nearest her, 
was held out towards her. With a quickness like the spring of an electric spark, 
she seized it and held it tight across her forehead. Her slender fingers closed 
upon it like iron, yet with a quiver that revealed a frightful nervous tension. 

(!(» WV. ( ONTINIEI).) 
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" The Knight's bones are dust, 

Ami his ^ood sword rust; 

His soul is with the Saints, I trust." — Coleridge, 

" Then- is no ijrander sul)ject in the world than Kinj; Arthur." — Tennyson. 
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Tlio |)ro«rross and perpo- 
tultv of racep, an well as of 
individuals, illustrates tlio 
dortrine of the survival of 
tlu* littost. TIh' evolution of 
liuinanily is based upon the 
permanency of the hest raee- 
elements. Tlie Enjriisli type eonihines the hest 
ingredients of tlu' Celtic, Saxon, and N'ornuin 
races, — more virile and vi<ror(»us tium any one of 
Its constituents. It is tlie assimilation of tlie 
hardy low-German and Saxon-Dan isii peasantry 
with tiie vcnu"<' an<l fervor of lierx Norman 
clilvalry an Alsace-Lorraine union of leirions, 
bat on a larirer scale — the supple (Jerman siiu'ws 
encased in irraceful and elastic N<»rman armor. 

Tlie marvehuis Celtic race lmvc us all the 
" jrlory that was (Jreece, the irrandeur that was 
Rome" our modern lierit aire of culture — and 
It distimruished itself further in fosterinir the 
Imrdv vitality and activit\ of the northern bar- 
barians who over-ran the>e oases of civili/ation, 
and who were later to nycr-run the Hritish isles. 
In successive wavi's of Auirles. Saxons, Danes and 
Normans— all branches of one fruitful tree to 
form the dominant ra<'e of to-day. 

In the sauM' wax, America will produce a race 
derived from this sturdx Saxon .-^toclv, l»ut 
stronjror, j;reater, nu)re jfloricuis. because of the 
aasimihttion of other races. The (lerman is stolid 
and phlejrnuitic, the Frenchman vacillatin<r and 
vajrne, the Italian and Spaniard Impetuous and 
spirited. The En;xlish is the blood of the world ; 
the Cicrman, the thews and sinews; tlie French, 
the heart ; the Italian ami Spanish the nerves. 
In Anu»rica we are receiving; all tlu^ elements of 
vitality and virility, and raisiiur up a idjrher and 
better type of nmnhood and wcuuanhood : and 
this fact is l>einy: recoirnized more and more with 
each jreneration of our existence as a body politic. 
The typical American will not i»e "a thinjr of 
shreds an<l patches " mad<' from odils and ends of 
worn-out races. He will be a real i)rodiict, a 
natural out-jrrowth - -one in whom natioimlity 
will not interfere with a truecosnu»p(ditan aspect 
and spirit : and as lie irrows in racial and national 



stature he will more and more become truly a 
citizen of the world. He will gain this proud 
eminence, because ingrained principles of social 
equality, self-government, and the universal fran- 
chise, have raised him above the common herd 
of nations, whose citizens have no souls of their 
own but are merely undeveloped serfs of sov- 
ereignty. Over one hundred years of freedom, 
liberty, aiul eciuality have taught the American 
how to govern and be goveriu'd by his equals — a 
lesson that cannot be learned In a century or two 
in England and on the Continent. 

Dean Hole was right in saying that In America 
must i»e developed the dominant type to govern 
the world, -the highest type humanity can pro- 
duce, the nnin of highest culture, broadest 
sentiment, deepest sympathy, and most consum- 
mate retiuenuMit : the perfect outgrowth of this 
land of magnitlcent resources. 

It is strange with all this so palpable to the 
senses tliat we should still havt? Anglo-phobia, 
Frencli frenzy and mimicry, and other Insidious 
foreign fads in our land. It is galling to a true 
AmtM'ican's pride that our plutocrats should ftiwn 
upon foreign nobility, simwering upon this deca- 
dent caste their ducats and their daughters, 
promiscuously. Hut It Is idle to criticise the 
folly of the o\er-rlch. One example of our sub- 
linu' snobl»ery, not to say national ^'greenness," 
is the ready (|uery Invariably asked of a foreigner 
how he likes the country, even before he steps 
upon shore. Our own Mark Twain has been 
pouring '' hot -shot " into the lockers of the 
departing Bourget, because of the lattcr*8 ex- 
travagantly realistic diatribe on America, "Outre 
Mer.*' And because Mark is furiously tanny 
when he tries to be serious, some asinine Ameri- 
cans have undertaken to defend Bourget, and 
taking Mark seriously, to defame the American 
critic, to their own nuinifest detriment. The 
whole embrogllo is unusually droll, and It only 
needs Max O'Rell to stir up the diverse ingre- 
dients with his spoon of satire; and, to end the 
entertainment, the little Count Castellane to 
dance fk'antlcally, In despair, because he did not 
get the ** dot " he desired and only the daughter. 
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"While we lire wlili tlie 

Americans we miut m 

"IT SMACKS the Americans do,** Is the 

OF THE SOIL.*' motto of most of our foreiirn 

visitors. Once It was the 
9 tendency to ridicule and raise 
a hue and cry about our ears thereby, after they 
had safely gotten home. Now, the other tack Is 
taken. Since our World's Fair they have had 
their eyes opened to our immensity and grandeur : 
now It Is the fashion to apostrophize, and salaam 
and gesticulate before our great national genius 
— like Aladdin before the wonder-genius of his 
lamp. We are all-wonderftil, all-powerftil ; in 
fact, the whole country Is a national Niagara, with 
cabinets of curios along its banks. So Bourget 
explores us, even down to the Everglades, looks 
Into an alligator's mouth and draws deductions 
therefrom of the Immensity of our doipaln. 
David Christie Murray, a fourth-rate fiction mon- 
ger, comes here, and writes letters signed "A 
Cockney Columbus," to tell us things we already 
know. A member of the Comedle Francaise 
comes over for a week or two, goes to a few 
theatres, and stirs up the spleen of star-actors and 
managers with his envious shafts of criticism. 
The question is, why will our greats good- 
natured, healthy, infant Republic allow such 
nauseous emetics to be forced down its throat? 
'* A burnt child dreads the fire," does not hold 
good here. How much longer will we suffer ? 

Is it not better my brothers and sisters of the 
quill, that we become acquainted with, really 
familiar with, our own country, In order that we 
may write about it graciously, thoughtfully, sin- 
cerely, ourselves? Is not a home criticism less 
stinging, after all ; a domestic brawl preferable 
to calling in one's neighbors and gossips? 

But you will say we have no such thing as a 
rational criticism, and no national literature ; 
that our criticisms are superficial and provincial, 
our literature only given to illuminating bare, 
unfrequented spots, where travel is scarce and 
humanity scarcer. You will cite the fact that 
our greatest geniuses prefer to go off to some 
mountain fastness or remote parish, some country 
cross-roads or frontier settlement, and write of 
it in a tawdry "citified" style — as if a superior 
being was looking through a microscope upon 
some new parasite or microbe. You are right, 
there Is no denying. We, like the foreigners, 
seek the inacessible, the remote, the casual, the 
characteristic, odd, and trifling. The truth is we 
do not know our own minds yet, much less our 
own country. There Is a missing link in our 
literature everywhere. This manner of writing 
is only patch-work ; and there is no firm fabric 
between the patches to hold the whole gar- 
ment together. 

If we only had talented people all over our 
broad land, capable of writing of its beauties and 
attractions, its Joys and sorrows, its significance 
and Iti short-comings, then might we look for a 
national literature — Indeed, for the long-looked- 



for National NoveL Thai would our land be as 
truly literary as England, France or Germany of 
to-day, as Shakspere's or Anne*s England, as the 
age of Augustus or Periolet, of Alexander or 
Assur-banlpaL We have seen only tiie be- 
ginnings of a national literature. We have 
had our Brockden Brown, Cooper, Irving, Willis, 
Poe, Bryant, and the poets of the beginning of 
the century ; we now have our aging Howells ; 
our Bret Harte and Crawford and James who are 
really foreigners ; our Cable, Eggleston, Oariand, 
and a group of women-writers who are more 
promising and productive than their male peefs. 
Many more could be mentioned but this Is enough 
to prove the case. We must look to our women- 
writers in future for our local, home-made litera- 
ture, it Is to be supposed. But It will not sufRar 
in the hands of such writers as Mrs. SpoflTord 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward, Miss ** Octave Thanet" French. Miss 
Wilklns, Mrs. Deland, Miss Pool, Miss Murflree, 
Mrs. McLean Greene, Miss JeWett, and In criti- 
cism Miss Gniney and Miss Repplier. 

We have often wondered why there have been 
so few story-writers in Connecticut, among such 
a number of writers in other lines. Rose Terry 
Cooke, Mrs. Sally Pratt McLean Green, Mrs. 
Stowe, and a few others that can be told upon 
the fingers almost, complete the list. Is It 
because the soil Is sterile, the people barren of 
Interest or incapable of idealization? Is it 
because the genius of our people runs to poetry, 
or history, or dry abstractions? Is the land 
devoid of charm ? Has the day of productiveness 
passed? Is it not possible to awaken a new 
interest In this problem, to revive lethargic 
talent and develop later or new? We will 
welcome to our pages anything in this line that 
"smacks of the soil,*' that is truly of "the land 
of hasty pudding and wooden nutmegs" — any- 
thing that Is up to our standard. But we de- 
precate the dialect story, which Is not indigen- 
ous to Connecticut; the •* stage Yankee" having 
gone Into Innocuous desuetude a generation ago, 
and besides there Is a very tame and lame excuse 
for a story that depends upon dialect. 



What shall we write about? 

What Is there to write about? 

TIIK CHARM OF Do you know how many 

THE things there are to write 

COMMONPLACE, about, especially in an old 

and settled commonwealth or 
community, that you never 
thought or dreamed of before? Let us enu- 
merate a few for your benefit ? To this end we 
can do no better than quote a few lines from 
" The Art of Thomas Hardy," showing what he 
finds to write about in one of the oldest and most 
rustic parts of England. While we deprecat-e his 
morality, we certainly admire his art : 

" He dwells In a dramatic meditation upon the 
earth's antiquity, the thought of the worm's gray 
fathers and In particular upon certain tracts of 
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land wltti which he has an inthnacy; upon the 
human traditlonB of old time, upon the pageant 
of the past, upon tlie relics of lon^ jrone powers 
and forces ; jfenealojrIeH. rolln, tenures, heraldry ; 
old names and old houses lin^erinjr in decay, un- 
conscious of their a<r(' ; pa<;an impulses, tlie spirit 
of material and natural religion, tlie wisdom and 
the simplicity, the hlind and ^rropinir tliou!?hts 
of a living peasantry still ])rimitiv<? ; the antique 
works and ways of lahorin woods and lleldr. ; ttie 
sense of a sacred dignity inlierent in Much tldnjrs, 
in that immem(»rial need of man to till tlu' soil for 
Ills dally bread ; meditations upon 'tlie drums, and 
tramplin^s* of f;reat armies, tlie lair forms of 
vanislicsl civilities, the heroisin and the ambition, 
tlie l>eauty and tlie splendor, lonj^ passed away, 
while still the old necessities ren:ain. and still 
men j;o forth to their work and to their labor 
until the evening; ; meditations upon the slow 
sure end of all tliose eveninyrs in the darkness 
and the pains of death ; meditations upon the 
deep woods under the black starry nlirlits. amon<; 
the sounds of that solemn time, and upon the 
jrenerati<ms of laborers in their «rrav<'s ; iiHMlita- 
tlons upon tlu'ir htorn or };«Mieroiis virtues, th<»lr 
patience, lovinj^ kindness, and solf-sacritlce ; upon 
their liumors and habits, the homely jileasant 
features personal to each man of them ; upon the 
jjreat procession and eontiiiuanee al)ov<' and 
beyond those mortal lives of univer^al laws. 
And there is another side to his dramatic medi- 
tations: he loves to contemplate the eiitraiKM* of 
new social ways and f«nins Into a world of old 
social preference and ti adit ion ; to show how 
there is wa^ed. the land over, a coiiillc! between 
tlH» street and tlehi, factory and farm. c»r between 
the instincts of blood and the capacities of brain : 
to not«' how a little leaven of ire>h learninir may 
work havoc amonir the wei^rhly mass of ancient, 
customary thonirht : to exhibit tlw mercurial in- 
rtiience of new thinirs upon ohl, the frivolous 
fashion and liirht vul^rarity of the seaside town, 
in contrast with the staid dlirnit> and cunibrons 
streiijrth of the irray villaije, tin' siLiiiilicance 
discernible in the inttusion (»f tlie jaunt v \illa 
aiiKUitf barns and dwcllinixs ami churches, old 'as 
tin' hills;' to built up, touch by Icuch, str<»ke 
upon stroke, the tra:;ed> of such collision, the 
comedv olsnch ('ontrast, the ir»'ntlc Innnor m- tin- 
lieait less satire of it all, watched and KM'nrded by 
an observant ixenlus." 

We have all this, and more ion, to In- d<'vcl«»pcd 
in our commonwealth. 



!t <>nl> need> w lJ I ii n cc 

thi(»uirh our panes to iletert 

A W(Mn> OK a revival of inten'st, in this 

WKLCOMK. State. In literature pure and 

simple. And we can say this 
perhaps without undue con- 
ceit. Already we have llockinir into our fold a 
number of promisimr youn;r pc»etasters and piosc- 
writers who^rive us ()f their best : iVcun si.vtiMMi- 
vear-old Liuiis K. Thavcr, who can do \ crx 
j'reditable work alread\, to men of a;rc and 
«»xperience in btdh prose and numbiMs. We are 
well pleased that they liasc contributed I lu'ir best 
work to our paircs. We iri\e them all a cordial 
welcome, and as m.in\ more as niav «'ome. The\ 



will have a lar^e audience, at least : the present 
issue will be read by fully fifteen thousand and 
the next by perhaps twenty-flve thousand. This 
is a i)henomenally j;ood start for a magazine. 

It nniv not be considered bttmbastic if we call 
attention, in this little corner to sonic of our 
contrll)utors. Miss Adele Greene Is of an old 
Connecticut family formerly located at Haddain ; 
she \vrit<'s w Ith a facile pen, and Is familiar with 
and an enthusiastic h»ver of the old state. She 
is closely connected b}' kinshiji with Anna 
Katherine (ireen, tlie novelist, and some other 
charmln«r writers and Is eciually at home lierself 
In prose or jioetry. Mr. Benjamin is of an old 
(iranbv familv, a resident of Hartford, a lover 
of art, an inveterate book-worm and a close 
student of liistory and literature. Ho will be 
heard from In future jiapers. Prof. McLean, 
principal of McLean Seminay, is too well-known 
throuirhout the State as a ireoiojiist. historian, 
and lecturer to re<|ul.e introduction ; we hope to 
hear from him tm this class of topics at no dis- 
tant date. It is seldom that father and son are 
addict <mI to poetry, but we have a brace of notable 
poems fr<»m such sources. .Miss Tjarned is a 
constant contributor, and we are promised from 
her pen some attractive papers on semi-hlstorical 
topics that will be sure to please. Mr. Chad wick 
is a new contributor, has <inly been wrltlnjr for a 
year, but u:iv<'s decided promls<» as a poet. Mr, 
ncntoiTs st<»rie> are remarkable for their jiecu- 
liar P<»e«jue treatment, an<i as a poet has won his 
lauicls already ; we irive two of his poems, the 
tlrst a Walt Whitman impromptu, the second a 
sonnet, in which line h(> shows distinction and 
tinish. Prof. Martin II. Smith, for a number of 
years at tlw head of the Connecticut Tjiterary 
Institution, and now .ludire of Proliateat Suflleld, 
writes «'nt<'itainin'j:l\ of his town, and we hope 
will appear often in our paires. He Is a raan of 
( iillureand reiinenient, a class-mate of Henry M. 
Allien, the «Mlit<tr of llarjuM-'s Mairazlne, a line 
coM\ ersatioiiali^i and raconteur, and writes as 
cle\e:l\ as he lalk>. The other C(mtrlbutori« In 
this niiinlier w ei e iniiodui'cd lo the reader by 
our liist issue, and hence will not require 
I'Mi'iide*! mention. We shall i)resent some new 
writers in the iii'xt is^ue. who wilt please as well 
as prolii theli- numerous readers. We Invite 
others to contribute st<M'ies. ])0(>ms, historical 
sketclies. and anvihiuir of i^eneral interest : re- 
iiieinbciinir always that "Wiuk is the }>;enlus that 
w in>.*' 
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'* The criminal classes are so close to iis that even a policeman can see the n. They arc so far away from us that only a 
poet can understand them," • 



How l)esi to help the slemler store. 
How nieiid the dwellings of the poor, 

How ^ain in life, as life advanr.es. 
Valor ajid charity more and more. — Tknny>«)N. 



In our last issue we had 

occasion to refer to the 

CHARITY duties ana oblio:utions of the 

ORGANIZATION church in relation to charitv 

• 

AND with especial reference to the 

MEDICINE. 'Mnstitutional Church." In 

the present issue, we wish to 
add a few words as to the 
inter-relations of the medical profession and 
the charity orgcanizations. We can not do so in 
more fitting words than those of (leorjjre M. 
Gould, A. M., M. D., of Piiiladelphia, President 
of the American Academy of Medicine, in his 
address befon* that body at its IH1)4 annual 
meeting : 

*' Ours is a missionary society at hcuil, but at its 
head it is a scientific one, -Hlvc medicine itself. 
indeed in these respects and it is a peculiarity 
of our work that we should seek to determine 
intellectually the true bases and relations of 
professional and social proirress. . . . His- 
torically and presently, medicine is astonishing- 
ly self-forgetful, and most egregiously altruistic 
of all the sciences and arts. . . . If we do 
not strike hands with Lombroso and say all 
crime Is due to the abnormality of organism, 
certainly crime and dis<>ase haye some most 
Intimate relations. What are theyV What 
likewise are the sui)t!e bonds that link together 
disease, physiologic (»r neurologic, with mental 
abnormalism V We do not seek to escape from 
our responsibility for much of the world's 
blindness : the Idiot is j)liysi()logi('ally <lefec- 
tlve ; otology and laryngology have n(»t said 
their last words as to deaf-mutism; eyery 
Unlte<l States pensioner holds a physician's 
certificate (more's the pity!) Have the sur- 
f^eons done all that Is possible for the cripples? 
Have we no accountability for pauperism, no 
responsibility for the criminally high death- 
rates, and no guilt for the criminally low 
average length of life? In the mysterious 
tapestry of civilization, disease is weaving a 
thousand miscol(»red and rotten fibres that mar 
Its beauty, spoil Its design, and weaken its 
strength.* Shall we long permit witli careless 
consent such negligent and fateful weaving? 
Nay, shall we longer consent to be ourselves 
such weavers? . . . "In China th(» making 
of monstrosities was a regular business by 
putting children In pickling vats for years, by 
breaking and bending their bones, or by trans- 
planting upon their bodies bits of the skin of 
animals. We are horrified at this, but are we 
not equally Infamous with our dime-museum 
glass-eaters, our foundling asylums, and our 



patent medicine beastliness?" . . . One of 
the strangest and moat dazing tiuths that soon 
becomes manifest is that charity as commonly 
practiced is sin. The word, like many another, 
bears witness to the sad history of mankind. 
The beautiful Greek word Is almost untranslat- 
able Into P^nglish. Its gracious compassion or 
tender pity has become s'mply almsgiving, a 
thing usually a double curse, degrading both to 
the giver and to the receiver. To relieve 
suff'ering Is the delight and the duty of all good 
hearts, but we must see to It, 1. that the suffer- 
ing is real and not fictitious; 2, that, if leal. It 
is not deserved ; 3, and most important, that 
by our methods, we do really relieve and do not 
increase the sufiering. It is just here that we 
run across tlie first principle of the charity- 
organization societies, which Is to make benev- 
olence scientific. It has for years been my 
praeti<'e t«> give every street beggar a charity 
organization card with promise of relief, if he 
sliould be found worthy l)y the agent of the 
society. Only one has ever returned and he 
was ser right without any alms giving." . . . 
" Mendicity is mendacity. The crimes of 
tramps and street-beggars are only surpassed 
by the crimes of those who give to them. 
Mendicancy, in all its forms and masks Ir not 
the result of poverty, but is the cause of 
poverty. All indiscriminate alms-giving, all 
wholesale crowd relief, or collective-ielief of 
want or sutTering is either a forged, to-be-pro- 
tested promise-to-pay note of sympathy, or it 
is the payment of wages for something done. 
Nine times out of ten it is selfish charity or 
self-llatteiy. Foolish people love to fiatter- 
tliemselves that they are kind-hearted. Benev- 
olence is fashionable, and fashionable i)eople 
are fashionable I One of the most debauch- 
ing and disgusting forms of selfishness Is that 
of indiscriminate philanthropy. For downright 
diabolism witness the mutual hatreds of two 
rival piofesstonal philanthropists ! Alms-giving 
on the other hand. Is wages ; by giving to 
beggars and tramps we pay for the continuance 
and increase of beggary and tramplsm ; by 
Sunday breakfasts we Increase hunirer on Sun- 
day mornings, and we also secure listeners for 
our pseudo-religious after-i)erformances ; by 
Indiscriminate out-patient relief we stimulate 
the production of disease, hire patients to ex- 
periment on, increase our own reputation or 
that of our hospital, and at one fine stroke 
pauperize both the profession and the populace ; 
by municipal workshops, State-aid to the un- 
einployed and socialistic demagogism, we hire 
people to be unemployed, to strike, and to 
lessen the sum-total of production ; by Instltn- 
tionallsm gone mad, we hire the people to get 
rid of their personal duties to their dependents, 
and hire those on the borderland of breakdown. 
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physical or mental, to jrlve up the last instinct 
of self-iielp. We pay for these thinjjs and many 
like them when we ^ive alms and taxes, and 
hire other pe(»ple to be sympathetic for us. Of 
course, what we shirk* doing ourselves, our 
hired a;jfents will hardly do better. • Ijiko 
master, like man.'*' . . . ** Money jriven to 
the endowment or support of hospitals is likely 
to become? a curse Instead of a blessinjr to 
humanity unless certain provision is made 
ajrainst Indiscriminute free treatment. . . . 
Indiscriminate medical charity Is just as per- 
nicious as indiscriminate alms-}>:ivin{i:. . . . 
Tlie nobler and infinitely more important 
scit'uces of public hyprlene and preventative 
medicine are h'ft unhirthered or are turned 
over to the non-medical world. Thus in this 
blind man's race we rush impetuously to a silly 
suicide." ... As ordinary citizens and 
members of society we must eacli become mem- 
bers of the charity-orjxanization societies, and 
as physicians we should use this method of 
therapeutics, just as we do hospitals, climate, 
nurses, food, or sanitation. In some resjx'cts, 
it seems a jrreat pity tliat as a profession, we 
liavc allow<»d the benertciont exotic of charity 
oriranizati«)n tn ;rrow almost wiiolly out of lay 
jrround, and not in the sacred soil of medicine. 
. . . There is a place an<l a possible useful 
<»('cupati(»n for every tramp an<l l)(»«r.irar. Most 
of tiiern do not want to have their infirmity 
healed, Ourh is the duty of unmaskinjr at least 
the physical fraud.' ' 

Dr. (Jciuld Is un(hMiial»ly liirht in liis axiom tliat 
*' Mendicity is mendacity." He jrives some simple 
rules to follow : ••!. Don't help frauds. 2, Help 
so as tc» make future hel[> unnecessary. ;l. Don't 
Idre i)eople to be miserable. 4. Prevent depend- 
eney." ir physicians would only [»ractiee these 
rulesalso.it would be a irieat savinjr to them- 
selve:> of time and m<»nev. Thev must clean 
liou>e for themselves. " IMiysieian. lieal thyself,*' 
is not inapplicable here. There would be fewer 
cases of hysteria and hypochondria ani(»njr the 
poor if the charity physician's aid was not tree to 
all. IIow many hos[)itals tluMc are that aie 
simply traininir-schools i"oi' incompetent 'saw- 
bom*s." H(»w many doctors there are that are 
willin;r to <lo mission-woi k in the .«-lunis for i he 
miseruhle pittance of charlly-societ ie.-. lather 
than irive uj* a?i iinlenahle im^itioii in an nv«'i- 
cmw ili'd prtii't's-idFi. 

The irreale-i evil of modern society is depend- 
ency. It is pait and parcel of socialism. Kvery 
dependent is an unnecessary and expensive 
buideii on tin* cnmmunil\. The dependent is tin* 
pr<»duct of di-ease mainly, and, curable or not, is 
the patieiit <»f society. lie is als<i the patient of 
tite ['hy? ician who must eitlier cure him or kill 
him oil" lie.'nre sncietx and the physicians are 
r<'lie>i'd ot" the l>unl<'ii. lUit, drprndriiry i> 
maiiiK due ti>. and !•< a\ holly aiiL:ra\ at cd bv idh'- 
nes.>. fhe inactnily nf the occn[)ants of our 
poorlmusr- and as\lums !)reeds d!sea^<'. Our 
deM-eiidaiil- \\ ill cr\ out a-^iiirisl us inr hnus'm;; 
our iiL-^aiie, epileptics, pauperc. and ci'iminaN, in 
enforced idleiie.-s, at the expense of i he ihrifly 
outsider. Then aL^iln, charity driblets aiul *• free 
SOU])'' i)hilos<»[»hy is despicable. Kathor tluui 
cheaj) and free food we should teach the jioor the 
proi)er choice, the proper cookery, and proper 



use of food. American families waste more food 
than would keep a French family of the same 
social status in comfort. .But it will be long^ 
before people will listen to Edward Atkinson's 
advice in these respects. 

Of course society should take care of the hope- 
lessly idiotic, but study to prevent their recur- 
rence; there are hundreds who are needlessly 
blind, and yet no law prevents the incapacity of 
the {juilty practitioner ; the crippled, the deaf, 
the senile, and the epileptic, appeal to our 
sympathy and receive It,— but are they not all 
moie or less capable of partial self-support?*' 
••Idleness," as Dr. Ferriersays: " Increases the 
instability ot the nervous system." As for the 
insane, therefore,— what a shame it Is that many 
thousands of over-active, unstrung nervous 
wrecks are kept In Idleness, hopelessly and 
expensively, at a jrreat cost to the tax-payer, to 
the i)hysician, and to the patient whose sufTeringrs 
mi^riit i»e lij;:htened or entirely removed by 
colonization, employment, and individualization. 
Tlu* c<itta*re system is after all the best. 

The charity-orj^anization society has found 
remedies lor nearly all social evils. It remains 
for us to help, to utilize, and to realize their 
nearly realized ideal. We must individualize our 
cases, and -ret into the personal relations with 
our dependents, (not lump them to}i:ether as so 
niany cattle): we must cure, and not simply 
endure <iur unfortunate brethren : we must (dve 
them entployment ; reward self-help ; discourage 
depiMidency, and encourajze self-resi)ect. 

The time will <'ome when all charity will be 
orjranized and controlled by the State, and its 
recipients will iieai- their ])art of the burden. 

SOLON. 

The work accomplished by 

the Connecticut Society for 

THE rnlversity Extension during 

CONNKCTICI'T the winter months of this 

SOCIKTV KOlt year has amply fulfilled the 

INIVKHSITV promise of last Fall. In four 

KX'fKNSloN. cities (»f the state as well as 

a larire number of farming 
communitii's the work has 
been jdosecuted with ;;reat earnestness, and we 
have every reason to l»e .«::ratified, not only with 
the aveiaire size of the audien<'es, but also with 
tije (jiiality ol the results accomplished. 

The four cities which have done their work this 
year under the jurisdiction of t lie State Society 
lire New Hayen, Waterbury, Meriden and Hart^ 
ford. New Hayen A\as \\\A in the field with a 
cou'se Ij;^ l*rofes.-or l{<»sa, ot Wesleyan, on *• Elec- 
tricity. "wijicli was listened to l)y "an attendance 
aveiaV'inu fr«nn I'jO to 175 jiersons. With the 
ensuinu: course 1»\ Dr. Kichard lUuton, on "The 
History of riction." the ^izeot the audiences rose 
to 2r)().' 'file conciudln;r course of this series was 
;iiyen by Trolessor McC'ook of Trinity, on ''Some 
I'alholojiiral Aspects of Social Topics.'' Oratliy- 
inir as these results are for the first year's work 
of a new ••center." they have been surpassed at 
Waterbury where re<iular rnlversity Extension 
courses \\ere also be^run for the first time this 
season. The puldished i)ro;rranune of the Water* 
bury or;ranization has a fornddable appearance 
for the first year's work of a new "center." It 
Includes cour.^es by Professor Rosa of Wealeyan 
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on Electricity, by Dr. Richard Burton on The His- 
tory of En{;li8h Fiction. The En^^llsh Language 
and American I.iterature, by Professor Rice of 
Weslcyan, on Evolution, and Sandstones and 
Traps of the Connecticut Valley, by Dr. Anderson, 
of Yale, on Physical Culture and by Professor 
Conn of Wesleyan on The Study of Flowers. 

There are upwards of 300 rejfular members and 
the audiences have averaged from 300 to 400 
persons. Supt. Crosby, the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, in concluding his report 
says: ** The success of the University Extension 
Movement in Waterbury has been quite beyond 
our early anticipations. We think we have done 
very well in furnishing twenty-one lectures at a 
cost to the members of less than fifteen cents for 
each lecture. ^ 

Even this record of attendance has been sur- 
passed by the Meriden ** center*' which likewise 
began its work this year. But two courses liave 
been given, by Professor Rosa, on •' Electricity," 
and Dr. Burton on **The History of Fiction," but 
there have been over 600 subscribers, an attend- 
ance which has taxed the capacity of the liall 
where the lectures were held. 

in Hartford we have had three regular Uni- 
versity Extension courses : Professor Phelps of 
Yale on the Elizabethan Drama, Professor Win- 
chester of Wesleyan on The Age of Queen 
Anne as seen in Literature and Professor 
Kuhns of Wesleyan on French Literature In 
the Nineteenth Century. The attendance at 
Professor Winchester's course averaged about 
300, at Professor Phelps' course over 100, while 
Professor Kuhns course which is now in progress 
promises about as well. 

While these figures of attendance fall somewhat 
below those reported from one or two of the 
other "Centers," the average expense to the 
** members," that is the holders of season tickets, 
will not compare unfavorably with the result 
reported elsewhere. A notabh; feature of the 
season's work in Hartford has been the series of 
f^ee organ recitals at the Center Church. These 
recitals form an important leatun* in the Educa- 
tional work of the Hartford Society and their 
success is attested by the size of the audiences 
which have filled the old church to overflowing 
during the entire season. 

Turning to another department of th<' state 
work 1 would speak in conclusion of tlie success 
of the lecture courses <»n airricultural sul»jects, 
given before difierent (Jraiiire audienci's. One of 
the lecturers on our agricultural stall". Mr. (leorge 
A. Mitchell, has already giv("n, or airanged to 
give, a course on Crops, Soils and Fertilizers at 
seven dltferent places and llltet'u other (iranges 
have api)lied for lectures by ditferent niend)ers of 
the faculty of the Storrs Airrii'ultural Collci^e. 
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The work of the School of 

Socioloiry is now so well 

SCHOOL OF known that no special intro- 

S0C10L0(;Y ductlon to it is necessary. 

The lectures for the term just 
closed have maintained a high 
grade of excellence. They have Included a course 
by Prof. Falkner, of the University (»f Pennsyl- 
vania, on Statistics; the Evolution of Custom, by 
Prof. Ripley, of Columbia; the Evolution of Law 
by Prof. Erwin of the New York University Law- 



School ; two courses in Kulturgeschichte by Prof. 
Monro of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
Geer ; The Social History of the United States, by 
Prof. Jameson of Brown : a theological discussion 
of tlie nation by Prof. Sloane. whose Life of 
Napoleon is now appearing in the Century ; and a 
course in Ethics by President Hartranft. Ques- 
tions of immediate practical interest were dis- 
cussed by Prof. Rowe of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who spoke on Municipal Problems, and 
by Prof. Atwater, who considered the matter of 
Food Supply. In connection with this last a 
study was made of the dietaries of typical Hart- 
ford Vamilies, and other investigations of interest 
in connection with food supply were started. 

Another important line of work, which has 
become more throughly organized during the 
past term is the friendly visiting which is carried 
on in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society, and which aims to bring about by per- 
sonal contact a better understanding of those 
classes with which practical sociology finds its 
most immediate concern. Institutions of special 
sociological interest in Hartford and the vicinity 
have been studied by visits of personal inspection, 
and special facilities for examinations have 
usually been granted. The library has received 
constant additions, and a systematic attempt is 
being made to procure the feports and literature 
of all societies, public and private, in the country, 
whose work touches on Sociology. 

In January, a meeting of Hartford women was 
called at the house of Miss Emily Morgan, for the 
purpose of organizing a Sociological Club. The 
Rev. Dr. Chester D. Hartranft presented a general 
outline of the purpose and metliods of the pro- 
posed club which was duly organized, and has 
now a membership of over one hundred, with Dr. 
Hartranft as Its i)resident. The membership is 
llfty cents a year, and members are entitled to 
free attendance at the School of Sociology. The 
object of the Club is to promote the study of 
Sociology, and its practical development in Hart- 
ford. It alms to co-operate with all other insti- 
tutional efforts which are being made to improve 
the city, and to consolidate, as far as possible, all 
of the *Soclologi(!al organizations. 

The club is divided Into sections, according to 
the number of works undertaken. The sections 
devote themselves un<ler the instruction of the 
Club, to separate Sociological work, and may 
discuss i)apers submitted by their nieml)ers or 
engage specialists to lecture on specific topics de- 
scrii)tive of their lields. Sections have already 
been fornu'd on Tenement Houses, the Settle- 
ment. F(»od, the Parish Burying (J round, and 
Women Wage-earners. The * Tenement House 
S«»ction and the Settlement Section, have been 
tlie most active so far. A house has becMi rented 
for Settlement work. Miss Woods is living then? 
as head-worker, and one or two Ilarttord women 
are to b(^ with her as "residents'' for two or 
more weeks at a time. The tenement houses on 
many of the streets hav(.' been invest iirated, 
and the city laws regar<ling landlonls and 
tenants have been type-written for the 
benellt of the section. Several liouses have 
been re])ortel to the Board of Health, and It Is 
hoped that the elforts of this Section will pro<;ure 
practical re>uits in the iini)rovement of the tene- 
ment <iistrlcts. 

Arrang<*ments are now being made for the 
t-econd year of the School, and there Is every 
l)ro^pect that there will be no falling off" from the 
high standard aln*ady attained. Announcentents 
of lecturers will probal)ly be ready in the course 
of a montli or two. 

ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, 

Registrar. 
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Five tliouHand miles of 
tnivel ; tliH'e hundred com- 
plaints received and Investi- 
•rated — a record made of 
every case ; relief jrlven to 
150 old people and children, 
and 1,000 animals ; 31 con- 
victions —resulting? from 35 prosecutions: the 
distribution and sale of 1,000 copies of ''Anna 
Alalann,'' -making 4,000 in all; tlie publication 
and distribution of 4.500 copies of the Soclety*s 
Fourteenth Annual Report, toirether witli cor- 
respondence and necessary details, is a modest 
summary of the work for tiie first quarter of 1895. 
In the ••Annual Report" just issued, the 
President calls attention to some facts that brlnjr 
reflection to every thoujrhtful mind.— the wanton 
destruction of millions of beautiful birds to meet 
the demands of fashion, and the mutilatintr of 
man's niost useful servant by dockin^r. This year 
tlie Society presented a billto the Leirislature to 
prohil)lt lljc pracilce. and the measure bids fair 
to lM'(.*oin<* Ji law. 

Tin* Prcsidi'iit also rails attention to the fact 
that tin' Connecticur Humane SochMy has rarely 
had 0(H'asioii to apply for ailditional or amended 
b'^rlslatiiMi. Soiiu'tiiiH's the Ill-will (»f an oifender 
or his friends an* aroused, makinir itself apparent 
in the introduction of bills to impair the Society's 
usei'nhw'ss. In tin* present Leirislature, there 
has been hit roduceil w bill to make the Society 

• 

pay costs in cases where the accused is not con- 
victed, or in any way rcK-ased \\ithout payment 
ot costs. The bill provided also, that tin* SocU^ty 
pay the defendant's counsel and witness fees. It 
lianlly seems probable that so unreasonable a 
mea.'iire will become a law. .None, excejjt cruel 
men who neirU'ct their famili<*s, beat their wives, 
and abuse or starve and neirlect tlieir animals, 
would rei(»i('e ut tlie i»assa«xe of such a measure. 



The Society is awaiting; an important legal 
decision which may have some influence on its 
work in the future. A farmer, wbo had some 
starved and neji^clected horses, was visited by the 
Ceneral Aj;ent who found them starved and 
valueless, and, after remonstrating withoat avail, 
legally condemned and killed the animals, to 
protect them from further cmelty and anflSeiing. 
Evidence showed that the horses were valuelett 
and the Aj2:eut had kept strictly within the law. 
The Justice, however, assumed to decide const!- 
tutioiml questions, and declared the right of 
eminent domain superior to any police ref^ilAtion. 
and accordingly found a^inst the Agent tlie 
amount of $35 — the owner's valuation of the 
animals— though he admitted he only ^rave ^ 
for one of them. An appeal was taicen and the 
outcome in tlie higher Court is awaited with 
interest. 

Tins Society entering upon its sixteenth year, 
can look i>ack with gratiflcation upon its growth 
and uniform success, yet humane woric is only in 
its infancy. It was many years before public 
humane sentiment, in tills country, broice the 
chains of every African slave. There is a force 
now at work — slowly, perhaps, but surely — 
that will inculcate in a humane public sentiment 
that will recognize tin* riglits In this world of the 
lower orders of creation. 



'^^^.*^^;^ ^ ^^^o-i^^t^ 



Secretary. 



MUSICAL mi:langi:. 



■' ( )tlifr sli)\\ .11 1< <ntiuly kcc]) the lirain, 
And tln.'i<f.>ic, limiinL' iKirrcn pr.n ticci^, 
Sciri.c -"how ;ili,it\c>t ol iluir t.e;i\v toil." Sn \Ki>>i kkk. 



Till-: spiNirr. 



INDIVIDUALITY IX MUSIC. 



Kl.LEN HKAINERh I'E< K. 



On the tinkling notes, and taint. 

Of the spinet old and quaint. 

Once pretty hands oft lightly strayed. 

Coaxing gentle melodies. 

From the slender ivory keys, 

In (lavs when dainty tunes were played. 

In frotrk of dimity hedight. 

Of a fashion then the Iieiirht, 

Perchance, some maid, demure an<l slim, 

Practiced here a canzonet. 

Or a graceful minuet. 

In studied measure, queer and prim. 

Now untouclied the keys lie hid; 
Silence sleeps heneath the lid. 
And tlie volct'less spinet s(»ems 
Haunted with n'frains of nong, 
That to other days belong 
And eloquent of olden dreams. 



''Music has its I'oundation in the heart of 
nature. Wherever thert^ is life, there isyibratloD, 
and when*v»T there Is vibration there is some 
princi[)le of music. Music is tlie sweetness of all 
souinl. The art of music is tiu' distillation of this 
sweetness from tiie ruder elements. Music is a 
language of moods : it conveys more directly the 
emotions of iiumanity than any other form of 
human expression. A nmn's true character is 
more distinctly shown in music than in any other 
art. 

'• Art is the mechanical expression of h nwimn 
tliougiit and emotion. The (lermans have called 
a musical composition a * tone-picture.' The re- 
lation is good, but tlie comparison inadequate. 
A painting and a musical composition are as 
different as is a statu(^ and tlie living l)elnff. 

"Music is a part of life, not a lifeless imitation. 
The highest form ot music is the direct expression 
of Individuality, it is the vibration of musical 
sounds in perfect sympathy with the ylbratlons 
of emotions. The color oV the mood mmt, by 
symimthy, color the tone. 
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'* Indiyiduulity i8 as necesoary to music as life 
is to the body. Lire is not the outcome of form, 
but form Is the outcome of life. Musical forms 
are created by the composer, and are the outcome 
of emotions, which must have a form through 
which they must find expression. You can never 
give that which you do not possess. No amount 
of practicing will make a musician of any note, 
unless the individuality Is developed and taught 
to express Itself. A great musician must l^ a 
great character. 

*' Life Is but a grand symphony, full of Joy and 
fUll of sorrow ; discord follows discord with a 
progression wonderful and Incomprehensible. 
All that is. Is grandest music, if our hearts could 
only liear. 

FORREST CHENEY, in " Chips." 



NEW YORK NOTATIONS. 



" A chiel's amnnu ye tnkin' notes 
And, faith, he'll prent it."— Bi kns 



Nkw Vouk City. April 1. 1895. 

The most ln'illiant operatic season tlmt the 
metropolis lias ever Iviiown is now a matter of 
history. For tlurteen weelvs. l)e*rinnin«r In 
November last, the Italian and French Company 
of Abbey «fe (Jrau composed of some of the most 
illustrious sinjfers of tiie world, lield complete 
sway at the Metropolitan ()i)era Ilonse, and de- 
lighted the musical and fashloiiabie world with 
the artistic excellence and the elaborate majrnifl- 
cence of their i)erf(»rmances. From the very 
opening nijrht. wlien ** Homeo et .lullette" sanir 
to the world "their old, old story," until the 
cnrtain was drawn upon tlie dosinjr scenes of 
(ioethe's ** Faust," not a really false note was 
struck in the grand artistic ensemble. Twenty 
operas in all were produced during the season. 
Of these only two, •* Falstaff." and •• Elaine," 
were absolute novelties. Two others. '' Manon " 
and "Samson et Dalila," were only coini)arative 
novelties, for they had been heard in New Vorlv 
before. It is uhdmlable that Venli rule<l the 
day, with soiue leaning also towards the French 
school, but it was equally noticeable that the 
(ierman school, with the great Wajrner, was al- 
most entirely unrepresented, one single work 
only. "Lohengrin," redeeming the Vaterland 
from musical oblivion. It seemed especially ap- 
proi)nate, therefore, to read the announc(Mtient 
at the close of the Italian Opera triumphs, that 
our gifted young American Impressario. Walter 
Damrosch, would give a sliort season of Wagner's 
operas in (Jernnm. i)eginninir towards the end of 
February and lasting for four weeks. 

On the evening of February 251 h tlie season was 
begun before an innnens<' audience with Wagner's 
"Tristan and Isolde." Frau Rosa Sucher app«*ar- 
Ing as Isolde. Frl. Maria Brema as liraniraene. 
and Herr Max Alvary as Tristan. Following 
closely upon this yrhiwinir, passionate love song 
came tlu? other masterpieces <»f the lamous com- 
poser, .— *• LolM'n^^rln," •' Tarnihaus<'r.*' •• Die 
Walkure," "Sieglried."* " Die (Jotterdamerung," 
"Die Meistersin^rer," all the iM'autiful links that 
form the golden chain of the mystical NiebtM- 
ungen Ring. And. as tin* dying notes <»f the 
swan are proverbially tlu? swecK'st. so it wastltat 
with both tlie Italian and tiu' (Herman Opera 
s4*asons, the closing niifhts of each l)eing tlie most 
brilliant. 

In the case of tlie tirst named, you will remmi- 
l>er that on almost the last iiiirht of tlie season 
Verdi's latest woik, "Falstaff." was produced 
after numerous postponements, <lelays, and dis- 
appointments. But how truly was It worth 



waiting for ! What frestuiess, sparkle and spon- 
taneity, all the more remarkable when you 
consider that the composer has passed beyond 
the allotted three score and ten, aye, even beyond 
the ' four-scoi e milestone In his life's Journey! 
Produced at Milan in 1892, this opera met at once 
with immense success. From the very opening, 
the great Verdi seems to say, ''Let us be>happy 
and gay ; away with dullness and oare," and the 
rising curtain discovers the Fat Knight In the 
Garter Tavern Inn, surrounded by nis trusty 
companions, Bardolph and Pistol. A moment 
later we arc transported to the garden of Ford's 
House, and here aie Mistress Ford and Mrs. Page 
and Dame Quickly, all ** Merry Wives ol Windsor." 
And so the brilliant comedy goes on, and 

" Ix>ve lilce a shadow flies when substance love pursues, 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying what pur ues." 

The cast for this production was no less 
brilliant than the opera itself. M. Victor Maurel 
appeared as Sir John Falstaff, the role created by 
himself, and was perfection In the part. Mme. 
Emma Eames was a revelation to us as Mrs. Ford, 
and revelled In the comedy scenes with the ease 
and abandon of a llnlshed comedienne. Mile. 
Zelle de Lussan was a delight to the eye as 
"Sweet Anne Page," and Mme. Scalchi was ex- 
cellent in the amusing part of Dame Quickly. 
At the fall of the final curtain, one ot tlie most 
enthusiastic demonstrations ever witnessed In 
the Opel a House took place. The artists weie re- 
(jalied time after time, and flowers, bouquets and 
wreatlis were showered ui)on th<» stage in almost 
reckless profusion. As the immense audience 
reluctantly left the Opera House, one thought 
was upp«»rmost in tlie minds of all : '• Viva 
Verdi I Viva Italia!" 

Quite as brilliant a scene as the one Just de- 
scribed witnessed tli<' closing nights of the 
(Jerman Opera season. The occasion was the 
celebration of llerr Max A Ivary's one hundredth 
appearance as Siegfried, a role created by him on 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera In November, 
18H7. Perhaps no better comparison could be 
made between the Italian scho<d of Verdl, and 
the (Jerman school of Wagner, than to contrast 
" Falstaff" and •• Siegfried." The one is a bright, 
gay comedy, bn»atliinir in every note of tlie 
sensuous amours of the fat Sir Knight. Tlie 
other is tragic in the extreme, with mystical and 
legendary romances that concern tlie irods, not 
men. The climaxes of •• Falstaff" are most 
ludicrous, and they tlnd the •• >fay deceiver" 
rither smotlu'ied in a buck-basket Or dancing 
w Ith the fairies in Windsor forest. The (rlimaxes 
of " Siegfried " are most awe-insi)irlng and the 
death of Siegfried is perhaps tlie most over- 
whelmingly dramatic scene ever conceived by 
liuman intellljtfence. And tliis leads me to say 
tiiat the greatest <litlerence perliaps between the 
Italian and French operas and tlie Wajxnerlan 
operas pres<'nted this winter Is that tlie first 
naiiHMl are mainly historical and romantic, wliile 
the works of Wagner are almost entirely legendary 
and mytlioloLrical. In fact, he <'liose the mytli, 
l»erause he bell«'ved tliat In the leirends of nations, 
the lieroic <'liaracters most suited to a perfect 
musicral representation were oftenest found. He 
was intluenced in tliis idea, perhaps, by tlie (ireek 
Theatre, whicli he strove to emulate, for he luul 
Ix'cii able to see from tlie works of /Ksehylus and 
Fhiripides how closely the n.'lations ha<l b<»eu 
establislied betwe«'n the lyric stage and tlie 
people. It was his convictltui of thegrtMit musi- 
cal and dramatic value of the myth that caused 
him to ><ay : '* In this and all succeeding plans, ] 
turned for the selection of my material ontre for 
all from tlie domain of history to that of lejrend." 
Tlie regular season^ of the (lennan Opera closed 
<ni tlie 2^{\ of March, but yielding to numerous 
requests for a few performances at popular prices. 
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on the same plan as was followed with the Italian 
Oi>era, the nianajrement j^ave three extra i)er- 
formances with the same casts and company and 
with the same orchestral and scenic arrangements 
as prevailed on re^riilar nights. The operas 
selected for this supplemeritarv season were 
** Lohengrin," *'I)ie Walkure,"' and " Tann- 
hauser."' The public testifl(?d to their apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy by their liberal patronage, 
and it is safe to say that liundreds of persons 



were thus enabled to see one or two of Warner's 
great musical dramas for the tlrst time In all 
their lives. 




TREASURK TROVE 



" Timi; hath, my lord, a wallet at his bai k. 
Wherein he puts ahns for ohjiviuii," 



'■ While I'l.ne we >eek or jihue we >lnin. 
The sinil finds ha])i)ine>>- in hdiu- 
Fiiit Willi a * 1(k1 to lead the way 
"lis eijual jiiy t'> jio or >tay." — M.\i> \^•l• < It los. 



THE LAST OK 

THK 
BLTK LAWS. 



The Sunday Laws in Con- 
necticut liave dwindled from 
tiic Old Hluc Law tiin<'S to 
tlic present <lay: l)ut tlwee or 
four siicji statutes were eni- 
budied in tlie revision of 1HH7. 
and tile last of theui are 
being repealed by the present Assembly. One of 
the last H'peals permitted any Justice of tiie 
Peace having personal knowledge that a person 
wasguilty of drunkenness, profane swearing, curs- 
ing, or Sabbath l)reaklng, to reiuler JudLrnient 
against the olTender without previous coujplaint 
or warrant. Another bill that lias been reported 
from the .ludiciary Committee, Is to repeal the 
ancient statute denying the right of the swearer 
or Sabbath breaker to carry his case to the higlu'r 
courts. This almost sinacl<s of Russian temerity. 
Since tiu» general revision of the statutes in IHOS 
there have been liberalizing tendencies. The 
fine for not attending church under the revision 
of IHOS was fifty cents, but this was re}>ealed in 
1814. Children under Yourteen vearsofaire were 
to be punished Jby their parents for juotanation 
of the Lord's day. and a tine of lit'ty cents was 
lmpt)sed upc»ri any parent neglecting <luty in tlii*.- 
respect. Idling in public inns after sunset. 
Satunlay niirliTs. was not permitted by a provi- 
sion adopted in 1702. The law regulat iiiLi" t lie sail- 
inir of ve>^sel> on Sunday. practicall> pioliibiti\ e. 
was adopt eil in 1715. No vessels weie alhiwed t<» 
sail out of any port or harbor in Connecticut, or to 
])ass by any town or society on the Connecticut 
river, on Sunday, wliere there was [uililic wtii- 
ship. 

The ireneral revisi<»n of ]S3H dropped a good 
nmny of the old provisions, but sp<»rts. iranies, 
lilay. and reci'eation on Sumlay were pr(»lilbited. 
Provision was then made for the carry in:r of the 
mails on Sundays. Tlie <ourts of the State 
wrangled until 1S.")0 over eviilence adMiis>ible with 
reirard to intent of riding (»n Sunda,\. The let- 
tJnir of a carriage for cliarity was i)ermi>sible. 
])own to t1ie general revision of !«(>(;, tythingmen 
were allowed to be appointed annually by the 
churclies, with power to bring offenders airainst 
the Sabliatli laws to the courts. Meddles(»m«? 
ministeis and lU'ighliors have fre(|uently resorted 
to tlie statute just ropealeil l»y the present 
Assenddy, for purposes of spite ami revenge ; and 
an instance occurred in Soutldngton no later 
than the tirst of January, which led to its rciieal. 
There has been some effort, this session, to abolish 
the laws practically prohibiting the iTinning of 
Sunday trains for excursions : but this Is one of 



the Sunday laws that Connecticut people revere ; 
the Consolidated road has always opposed Sun- 
day excursions, in the old days wlien a 8ini;le 
car was run through to New Ytuk, the manage- 
ment discouraged local tratlic on Sunday, by 
(charging as much for a way-ticket as for one to 
the nietr()[)olis. 

Ther(> has be<'n no disposition h(>re, as in Maiwa- 
chusetts. to abwlisli the Fast day appointed by 
the Covernor; for over a century CJood Friday 
has been observed as the annual Fast day. Ills 
but Just to say that these relics of Sabbath ob- 
servance have been retained on tlie statute bookB. 
not from choice or desire, liut by reason of 
neglect of the people to ask for changes more tol- 
erant. The action of the pr(»sent Assembly will 
place Conne<'ticut on a par witii other states In 
lilierality. The day of the old Blue Laws has 
liassed from our fair laud ; and only our true 
Connecticut iilood retains its ultramarine or ceru- 
lean hue. ALC.EUNON. 



CONNKCTKTT 
IllSTomCAL 

so(mi:tv. 



The January meeting of tbe 
Society was ('utertained with 
a paper by Hon. Morris W. 
Seynuuir. *of Bridgeport, od 
the " Hiding of the Charter." 
The reader reviewed the 
legeiularj stories, as well as 
a:l known facts relative to that (»vent, and por- 
trayed the charactter of Captain Joseph \Vads- 
woi'th, showinir his bold and daring spirit. After 
the reading, both irentlemen liavlng expreraed 
their willliiirness, it was voted tliat Mr. Seymour^s 
]»aper and the paper recently read liy Dr. lloadly 
on the Hiding of the Charter should be both 
printed in an eaii> publication of the Society. At 
this nieetiuir. Dr. (leoi'ire Leon Walker presented 
a beautiful set of \ lew s of Hertford on the Lea, 
England, iccently sent to him by Canon Wool- 
more Wigram, «>i' St. Andrew's, Hertford. This 
pre>ciitati«»n Mill seive tn further strengthen the 
friendly ties exist Imx between the senior and 
junior Hartfonls. 

At the opening of tin* February meeting, the 
president announc«Ml the recent death of Hon. 
llobblns Battell, of Norfolk, a former Preeddent 
and Vice-President of this Society. The paper of 
the evening was by Rev. (Jeorge Leon Walker, 8. 
T, D., on the Old Hartford Burying Ground, fflT- 
Ing an historical description of the ground from 
the time of its llrst use for burial purposes, men- 
tioning some of the notable people who lie bulled 
there, calling attention to its present condttkm, 
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and ending with a plea for an Increased general 
tntereet In Its care. Dr. Walker stroivhr ad- 
vocated the clearing awav of the row of dilapi- 
dated bnlldlnga at present standing between tne 
oldgronnd and Gold street 

Those present at the March meeting were 
much Interested in a paper read by Bey. Joseph 
W. BaoknSt on Rev. Samuel Nott, D. D., of 
Franklin, Conn., which not only portrayed Dr. 
Nott himself, but sketched the life of a New 
England country pastor a century ago. The 
pTMldent made the pleasing announcement that 
the fnll text of yolume three of the society^s col- 
lections was In print, and only the printing of the 
prefatory pages and Index and the binding were 
needed to complete the yolume. 



The annual meeting .was 
held on the evening of 
NEW HAVEN November 26, 1894. Reports 
COLONY ol various officers showed 

HISTORICAL that the society was in an in- 
80CIBTY. creasingiy prosperous condi- 
tion since the acquisition of 
its new building. The growth 
of the library during the year past was particu- 
larly noteworthy, the accessions numbering 460 
yolnmes and 118 pamphlets. The following 
officers were elected : President. Hon. Simeon 
E. Baldwin ; vice president, Ell Whitney ; secre- 
tary, Henry T. Blake; treasurer, D wight E. 
Bowers. Mr. Thomas R. Trowbridge, for many 
years the efficient secretary, declined a re- 
election, to the unanimous regret of the society. 

The following papers have been read at the 
monthly meetings : 

November 26, *' The New Haven Green as a 
Political and Civic Forum ;" December 31, *' The 
English Commonwealth," by Rev. Burdette Hart ; 
January 19, •• The London County Council," by 
George L. fox ; February 26, " The Four Letters 
flrom a citizen of New Haven, published In 1788 at 
Paris, In Mazzei*s Historical and Political Re- 
searches. In regard to the United States," by 
Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin. 

DWKJHT E. BOVVERS. 



The Connecticut Society of 

the Sons ot* the American 

SONS Revolution, celebrated Wash- 

OF THE ington's birthday for the 

AMERICAN sixth time, by a dinner at 

REVOLUTION. Norwich. The memhers of 

the Israel Putnam branch of 
the Society of Norwich, were 
the hosts of the occasion. During the morning 
the guests enjoyed the honpltalitles of the Arca- 
num Club and had an oppoitunity to visit a 
special exhibit of paintings and colonial and rev- 
olutionary relics at the Slater muBeum. In the 
exhibit were included i)ortraltu by John Trumbull 
and Major Andre's letter to (Jeneral Wash- 
ington : 

Tappan, Oct. 1, 1780. 
Sir: Buoy'd above the terror of death by the 
consciousness of a life devoted to honourable 
pursuits and stained with no action that can give 
me remonrse, I trust that the request that 1 make 
to Your Excellency at this serious period and 
which may soften my last moments, will not be 
rejected. Sympathy towards a soldier will surely 
Induce Your Excellency and a milltarv tribunal to 
adapt the mode of my death to the feelings of a 
man of honor. Let me hope, 61r, that if aught in 
my character impresses you with esteem towards 
me, If aught In my misfortune marks me as the 



yfctlm of policy and not of resentment, 1 shall 
expertenee the operatton of these fMiten tn your 
breast by being Infbrmed that I am not to die on 
a gibbet. 

1 have the honour to be Yonr Bxcellency^s 
most obedient and most hnmUe senrant. 

JOHV AlTDRB, 

A^. Oen. to the British Army. 

His Excellency General Washington. 

The dinner was served in Lucas Hall at 1.80 p. 
m. and about two hundred members were pres> 
ent. Grace was said bv the chaplain of the 
society, the Bey. E. H. Lines, of New Haven. 

THB MKMU. 

Blue Point Oysters. 

Radishes. Bouillon. Ollyes. 

Boiled Kennebec river Salmon, Egg Sauce. 

New Tomatoes. Celery. 

Roast Turkey. Fillets of Beef. 

Rice Croquettes. Potatoes. Cranberry. 

Marmalade. Peas, 

Chicken Salad 

Roman Punch. Cigarettes. 

Fruit. Cake. Confections. 

Neapolitan Ice Cream. . 

Coffee. Crackers and Cheese. Cigars. 

• 

While the dinner was in progress, a large dele- 
gation Arom the Faith Trumbull branch of the 
Daughters of the Revolution appeared In the gal- 
lery and was received with applause. 

After ample Justice had been done to the menu. 
President Jonathan Trumbull called the assembly 
to order and introduced Dr. Robert P. Keep, who 
welcomed the guests in behalf of the Israel Put- 
nam branch. 

Judge Nathaniel Shipman. of Hartford, a son of 
Norwich, spoke with Ullal feeling to *' The Old 
Town of Norwich." He opened by saying : " No 
man can do Justice to Norwich ; few men will 
undertake to do It, if they do. they will falL" 

President Timothy Dwlght of New Haven, also 
a son of Norwich, responded with delightful 
humor to **Good Old Yale." "In the revolu- 
tion," said he, "Yale gave about one quarter part 
of all her graduates and students from 1765 to 
to 1781 to the American army." 

" The Revival of Patriotism," was the subject 
treated by Colonel Norris G. Osborne, the brilliant 
editor of the New Haven Register. 

Colonel Jacob L. Greene, of Hartford, read a 
scholarly paper on "The Duty of the Sons." 

Mr. W'alter Learned of New London, the poet, 
spoke to "The Day We Celebrate." 

Captain Henry Goddard, a son of Norwich, 
formerly of Hartford, now of Baltimore, re- 
sponded felicitously to "The South in the Revo- 
lution." 

Mr. Bernard C. Stclner of Baltimore, but a son 
of Connecticut, librarian of the Pratt Free 
library, answered a call from the president. In 
the course of his answer he observed: " I have 
always felt that my two states of Connecticut and 
Maryland were states which on several occasions 
had lacked only one virtue, the virtue of self-pro- 
truslveness." 

The Hon. Edgar M. Warner of Putnam, made an 
appeal for the purchase and preservation of Put- 
nam's VV'olf-den. 

The auditors indicated their pleasure by punc- 
tuating the remarks of all the speakers with fre- 
quent and hearty applause. The singing of "My 
Country, 'tis of Thee," closed the exercises. 

Some hundreds of essays written by pupils of 
the schools of the state of Connecticut In compe- 
tition for prizes offered by this society, have been 
received by the committee. It Is expected that 
the prizes will be awarded on the anniversary of 
the battle of Lexington. 
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SOCIETY 

OF THE 

DAUGHTERS 

OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

IN 
CONNECTICUT. 



The chn piers of the State 
wer'i summoned to Meriden 
January 4, and assembled In 
the First Church. The at- 
tendance numbered several 
hundred, and the hospitality, 
graceful, particularly. If It Is 
proper to make a discrimina- 
tion, in the presence of a 
quartette of singers who, 
In giving old and new 
patriotic songs, brought out groat enthusiasm. 

Several subjects were Introduced. One, the 
consideration ot nominations of officers of the 
National Board, and for the office of State Re- 
gent. Another was a call for interest and actual 
Investment in the Nathan Halo homestead In 
Coventry. This gave rise to the consideration of 
historic ' localities, and the attention paid to 
them. We learned of the interest ing work of the 
Anna Warner Ralley Chapter of (Jroton and Ston- 
Ington, In rentoring and equipping, with a 
museum ofrollcs, the Monument House, adjacent 
to the (Jroton Monument, which Is dedicated to 
the heroes of \\w Fort (Irlswold massacre. The 
building was openiMl on the 113th aniiiversurv of 
the battle. 

January 4th was the day for 
of the Ruth Wyllys Chapter, 
marked by the ad<lress of Rev. 
Walker on the " Old Hartford 
It was \yritten and printed in the hope that inter- 
est to improve the surroundings of tlu^ place 
might b(? aroused. The plan suggested is to pur- 
chase the strip of land called (iold street. '* lucus e 
non lucendo " make a wide thoroughfare from Main 
to Lewis streets, giving a tine view of the park, 
and disposing of some most unsightly buildings. 
At this meeting delegates were appointed to 
represent the Chapter in the Continental Con- 
gress. 

This, the fourth of its kind, met In Washington, 
February 19, continuing through February 22. 

The term of office of the State Regent having 
expired, Miss Susan B. Clark, was elected to the 



a regular meeting 
The occasion was 
Dr. George Leon 

BurylniT (Jrounii," 



place. The new regent Is firom Middletown. 
where the first chapter In the state was organ- 
ized. 

Mrs. Keim, the retiring regent, was elected to 
the office of first Vice-president-General on a 
board of twenty, fn a bright, patriotic address 
at the Congress she reported thirt/jr-two Chapters 
in the state with a membership of 1.886 out of a 
national membership of 8,076, still holding her 
own as the banner state. 





SOCIETY OF 

COLONIAL 

WARS. 



The Third General Court 
of this Society will l>e held 
at the Connecticut Historical 
Society's rooms In Hartford. 
on Wednesday, May 1, 1895. 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
being the 258th Anniversary 
of the First (Jeneral Court of the Colony of 
Connecticut held at Hartford on the first day of 
May. 1637 (<). S.). at which time the Sovereignty 
of the Colony was first asserted by the formal 
declaration of war against the nation of the 
requots. Th(j annual election of officers, three 
successors to the members of the retiring class of 
the Council, and the Committees on Membership 
and Historical Documents will be held on this 
occasion. The meeting will adjourn in time to 
p<'rniit gentlemen to dress for dinner, which will 
be served at the Farmlngton Avenue Casino. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 



•• When t'ound. make a imtc of.'"— CAn . Citti.f. 



It i> a \t:rv >.«'l thiiiii that lumailavs tlicrc'i.s 'in littk- useless iiii<iiinatii)n." — Anon. 



(In this ilcjjaitiiicnt \sc prDjiox; tn \i'\\t: ;;cm.al<);^Ut> a 
chaiji-c t<t settle in<M>leil i|iiesttnns thai ari^e in theii re>ean.he^. 
As space is valiiahle. a nominal i hari;e of twenty-Tive cenl» 
for each query ami it> answer will he niailc, — neither to 
c.\cee<l ten hues. We welcome queries, notes on yenealot;i- 
cal finds, new sounes of data, and wish to keep a li>l of all 
^cnealo;;le^ in preparaticai by our reader^.) 

Ar.i-.iii 1. — For this name see Ilinman's *' Puritan Scttlei>of 
Connei ticut." Himtl'.s '• Watertt)wn." (.Mass. J and '• Th«- 
Abbott Family"' ,1-^47;. Kobert Abbott «.ame from I-',n^lanrl, 
to Watrrtown. theme to Wateitown ;Wethersfnid.; Onin. , 
i';-4i ; juror in Haitfoid same yeai . Was .1 freeman of New 
Haven. i<'.\.\ and had lan^l laiil out in I'ranford. lived in New 
Haven till Nlay. v-.\^. Name of wife and order of ihildien 
unknown. KeconU of Hranford taken to Newark. N. J., in 
ino^ und lo«.t . 

Seth Abbott. (supp->sed 'urandsim of Robert the rir>t. and 
probably a sdn of John or Paniel.^ married, removed to Corn- 
wall. Conn.. an<l "had Selah or Seelcy. Nathan. Abel. Solo- 
mon, a son Seth or Samuel. Daniel, Sarah, and a daiiuhter 
name unknown, 'i he son Seth or Samuel is probably your 
ancestor, or the daughter name iinknow n may be Susannah. 
Seelcy Abbott has descendants near Canistoia, N. V., of 
whom you can probably learn the facts. 

Baldwin. — Perhaps it may intcre>t you to know that a 
bill is at present before the Lcuislaturc of the State *' To estab- 
lish Historical Lficalities." It is known as '* Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 56," and ji.s now in the hand> of the Senate 



ludiciary ( "onimiltei-. A bill to mark forts ami block-houiC* 
of early settlers pri<ir to 17^3, ha> passed the Pennsylvmnn 
legislature, and that body is now considering a ^roposilioii lo 
e.xpend :{^v<" each in i)lacin}4 monuments upon the lite of 
some L-'M.i which h.ive licen >elccted by their commission 

Hi NKv Baldwin, New Haven, Conn. 

r.Ai ii:k>on.— Mar>- (Seelcy) Baltterson, I think, i» 
probably d.ar.;hier of Nathan and Deborah Seeley oC 
We.-ton'. 1 .iirtiel<l (."■•unty, but am not certain. Would like 
to know if I am <-orr(-i:t. and to know descent of her husbond. 

Mk-., (:i..\ra SilELKV Princs, 

.•£ Vernon St., Harlf'rd. Conn. 

•' My -landfather. I «blH.u.s Sword*;, married Reuunh 
(kuli.iiiiali . Batters.. 11. May j',-.. i?./-'. She was bom Octo- 
ber .• ;. 171 \, and died July >, iS.vs: was buried at Milluwii, 
Putnam C.'o.. N. V.. (mar Danbury. Conn. • Can you infonn 
me where she was born and w here marrieil. I think tone- 
where in Fairfield County. 

J. F. SwoKDs. Jvo State St., Hartford, Coon. 

Bknja.min. — A descemlant of Samuel Benjamin, tenior, ol 
Granby, Conn., informed the editor that he died in Grnbf 
in 1833 aged about ^5,whenhe was a Rev. pensioner; nd 
the easiest cour>c to .secure data is to write to the Pension 
Office, W^ashington, D. C. for a certified copy of all pcarian 
data relating to him which will be receivea as authoatic hf 
the S. A. R. The Rev. Roster of Conn., gives his ' 

but this is not exactly what is wanted. 
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Blak«slev.— BtnHHCVs.— CAMP.^Fiuxcn. » Wanted, — 
Naaetol chUdicn ol Skunudi Blakesley. an origmal proprie- 
•or of GttilfoM: alK» of Eben. BlalcMley, born z66«— Who 
wm Rhoda» wife of Nathan Camp (a^ of Milford and Dnr- 
hm, Joaeph (3), Nicholas (a). Nicholas (i). Who was 
btStm of Joaeph Francis of WaUingford, who married Sarah 
UoUbanlJune 8, 1716; find dbild J[oaeph. If., bom June ix, 
xmB. Muudm names of the two wives of John Birdseve (4), 
Abd (3), John (a), John (i)\ Stratford records say 
Bah;''^Middletown, "Sarah." He first appears in 



"Hannah 
Mi dd l f to wn, 1734 



Was second wife a Curtis ? 
Mrs. G. W. Curtis, Hartford, Conn. 



GHAmAM.— " I would say for those interested in family 
vaowds aawd genealogies that the kindred roots of faunily 
mmfm, (a« carried through the various languages of Europe, 
etc J are often found under their proper ncaOA in Webster's 
Ununidged and dso in Pnrf. Whitney s Century Dictionary. 
This idea may help some in tracing out geneal<^pes in all 
bods sod in past a«s. Aaron B. Chapman. 

51 Httfftnxt 8t.. New Haven, Conn. 

We never think <^ beginning a genealogy without first 
ttacn^ the origin of the name in such works, also in Lower's 
" B rt rony m ica Britannica," Wright's ** Dictionanr of Obso- 
lete WoJds," Sir Isaac Taylor's works, '* Names and 
Pfaoea," etc., and many more. 

Edwards. — ^As a descendant of Jonathan Edwards's 
aunt. AnUf can vou tell me where I can find data showing 
whicn of Richard s wives she was from ? She married Jona- 
than Richaidson, of Coventry, Conn. 

F. L. Hamilton, Meriden. 

She was daughter of the first wife, viz. : Mary, Timothy, 
AUgail, Elixabeth, Ann, Mabel, and Martha. Six more 
chil«cn by second wife. 

^ Edwards. — ^There has been for many Yf ^i? ^ large up- 
rifl^ brown stone near the grave of brainerd, to his 
"betrothed." I send you a copy of the inscription: 
" Jenu^, daughter of Jonathan and Sarah Edwards, bom 
April a6, 1750, died Feb. 14, 17^8. 'I shall be satisfied 
wnen I wake m thy likeness.' " The graves are in the old 
Northami^on burialeround. 

'Thos. Bridgman, Northampton, Mass. 

FAKRAND.^In a history of Norfolk it is stated, says a cor- 
respondent, that the Rev. Daniel Farrand, of South Canaan, 
was very kind to the Norfolk settlers, assisting them in 
various ways before they had a pastor, and helped organize 
their church, Z75&-9. 'The Editor would like the names of 
bis mother and grandmother, the wives of Nathaniel Farrand, 
Sr., and Jr., of Milford, Conn. 

Halb. — The only connection that I remember of the Hales 
with die Millers was in this way : David Hale (son of Jona- 
than, oil Samuel, of Samuel), w^ bom June 11, 1727, married 
Maiy Welles, and had a daughter Mabel who married Elijah 
Hitter, all of Glastonbury, where some of the grand-children 
of ElUah and Mabel (Hale; Miller still live." 

Edward White Hale, Wethersfield, Conn. 

MiLLBR. — ^Ancestors of Rev. Samuel Miller, pastor of 
Baptist Church. Wallingford and Meriden 33 years, whose son 
Rav. Harvey, filled same pulpit 18 years. Rev. Samuel had 
nine sons of whom Joel was father of Edward Miller, of Meri- 
den; Rev. Samuel and Rev. Thomas, were sons of Jacob 
MiUer and Elis. (Fyler) of East Hampton. L. I., of Revolu- 
tionary times. Can Jacob be traced to tne first John who 
came nom Lynn, Mass., to East Hampton. 

Mrs. E. C. B. Clrtis, Hartford, Conn. 

PfeCK. — Sanford. — Dickinson. — Dayton. Name and an- 
cestry of wife of William Peck, bora Hartford, 1686, son of 
Fatil and grandson of Deacon Paul. Her name is given as 
Lois WebMer. but this is probably incorrect. Name and 
ancestry of wife of John Sanford, Jr., (bom New Haven, 1710) 
ton fli John Sanford and Hannah. Ancestry of Michael 
Dickinson of Litchfield, who married Abigail Catlin in 1765, 
daughter of Thcmias and Abigail (Bissell) Catlin. Name and 
ancestry of the wife of Isaac Davton, born 1720, died 1800, 
son of Isaac and Elizabeth (Todd) Dayton, and grandson of 
Dayton. Guv D. Pkck, Greenwich, Conn. 



Sanford. — If the centleman inquiring about the Atwaters 
will write Hon. W. C. Atwatcr, mayor of Derby, Conn , he 
may find what he seeks. There is also an Atwater family 
history which is scarce, and considerable about them in the 
Tuttle Family. "The Editor of Notes and Queries, has col- 
lected coni^rable as to the English Atwaters, as they came 
from Kent, were near neighbors of the Hales, and inter- 
married with them. The Atwater book and Tuttle book have 
no answer to your query. We think it must have been 
Sarah, daughter of either John or Moses Atwater, of Walling- 
ford. The Sanfords are nven very fully in Todd's Redding 
and Mn. Schenck's Fairfield, but no Mabel.— Editor. 

Shspasd. — As to the queries, when in a magazine like 
yours, they are perpetual. I have had letters in answer to an 
n d f ertis amcnt that was fifteen years old. In Wallinzford, 
the other day, I found that a Dr. John Hull had sons John, 



Peter and Nimrod, names oomqModing with three of tho 
iwmes on HoHMtal Kock. Jambs ShbpakDpNow Britain. 

Mr. Hi. P. Hitchcock infoffand us that Jeftvy O. Phelps, 
Senior, of Simsbury, was a HoqMtal Rock pakieittw— Ed. 

Tuttle.— Can you trace the BDoeslors of CedUa Moore, 
the wife of Timothy Tuttle, of Whippany, N. J., to deter^ 
mine if she has ainr ** Dame of the CoKMiial period in her mif- 
fident nose,to acunit my dau(|^iter into me Society of die 
Colonial Dames." 

Rev. Joseph Farrand Tuttlb, 

Ex-Pres*t. Wabash University. 

CrawfiOTdsvilte, Indiana. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

The Arms Pubushing Co. is meeting with a ready nk 
for its *' Continuous Family Geneak)Ky*'' from all psirts of die 
country J which shows that the importance of keeping famUy 
records is being more thoroughly reaUxedf and that die mib- 
ject of genealogy is becoming interesting m increasmg ntio* 
everywhere. There is a demand for a practical ami con. 
venient book for permanent records, and this woric meets all 
requirements. '1 heir advertisement will be found on the 
front cover. 

"Brook Farm, Historical and Personal Memoirs," by Dr. 
John Thomas Codman. (Arena Publishing Co , Boston), 
treats of the famous Brook-Farm experiment in communism, 
at West Roxbury, Mass., of George Ripley, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Dr. Codman and others. We have had accounts in 
brief, or incidentally, of this undertaking^ but nowhere has it 
been treated so fully or so carefully as m this book. It was 
in no sense a failure, for as the late George William Curtis 
said; "It is to the Transcendentalism, that seemed to so 
many good souls both wicked and absurd, that sonw of the 
best influences of American life to-day are due. The spirit 
that was concentrated at Brook Farm is diffused but not 
lost." The author of " Margaret Salisbury " adds: " It is a 
history that every thinking mind must value. Those noble 
souls who formed the little colony had the just idea; they 
lived a generation or two ahead of the masses. The trend of ' 
humanity is in their direction." We cannot help thinking 
that if the experiment were tried to-day ainin, it would suc- 
ceed, with as good men at the helm: Ripley, one of the 
early editors of the Tribune, the veteran Dana of the Sun, 
Dwight, of " Dwigkfs Journal of Music;* Curtis, and 
several others. It was here " the embattled fanners stood, 
and fired the shot heard round the world," in out own day 
and generation, — the most marvelous markmazuhip of the 
present century ! 

We are indebted to the Board of Education for itt report 
for i894-'95, one of the most thorough and comprelwnsive 
state rejports on the subject of education we have ever seen. 
It is very full on library, kindergarten and normal schools, 
manual training, private schools, and even cooking schools, 
proving that our Board is fully abreast of the times. It is 
to be commended for the interest taken in libraries. 

Dr. Hoadly's latest addition to the archives of our Com- 
monwealth has been received: " Records of the State of 
Connecticut, 1776-1777." This is the first of a series that 
will be carried down^ probably to the time of the State Con- 
stitution, 1787, according to an act of the Assembly, if health 
and strensth are given to the doctor to complete his task. 
Dr. Hoadly was bora in 1828, graduated at Trinity, xSsx, 
studied law but never practiced, and forty years ago, this 
April, began his duties as State librarian. In that time he 
has edited the New Haven Colonial Records (1638 to 1665 in 
two volumes, and the Colonial Records of Connecticut, vol- 
umes 4 to IS (1689 ^ i77S)> which was completed in 1877, 
The present volume is especially valuable to all who are 
looking up the services of Revolutionary ancestors. 

" Stephen Lincoln, of Oakham, Mass. ; His Ancestry and 
Descendants," compiled by Mr. John E. Morris, of this city, 
is a little volume of over too pages, giving portrait of Stephen 
Lincoln from a pencil sketch, and pictures of his old home- 
stead at Oakham. He was a soloier in the Revolutionary 
war. Mr. Morris's plan is to trace the Lincolns of Hingham 
down to Stephen, then all the materaal and intermarried lines 
of his ancestry in all directions, tracing back from him to the 
first settlers and many lines running into the old country. 
Part II is devoted to the descendants of Stephen to the pres- 
ent day. In this " hour-glass " way, a genealogy may be 
compacted into xoo pages, without attemptmg to give all the 
descendants of an emigrant ancestor, which is a voliuninous 

task. The blanks prepared by the editor of this department 
are pcculiariy fitted for this method of compilation. Mr. 
Morris is a veteran compiler of genealoKWs, — the *' Bootecou 
Genealogy " in 1885, " The Ancestry ofDaniel Bootecou " in 
X887, the " Resseguie Fanuly " in x888, (all old Huguenot 
families , and the " Felt Genealogy." 1893, as well as the 
present work. He is singularly well adapted to this work, 
which fills up a great deal di his Idsure, Dein|( a thorough, 
painstaking, and untiring delver into antiqutty, and nis 
works are marvels of system and prectsaoo. 



IN THE LINE OF ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

For the remainder of the year, we shall pul)li.sh; (not necessarily in the following order however) : 

SHORT BEACH AND *'THE BUNGALOW," RV Gardner A. Reckard, 

the artist, who vnW write of this favorite resort of New Haven and Meriden people, and illustrate it 
with some of his own paintings, nicluding a fine frontispiece, and charming interior views of the 
"Bungalow," the summer home i)f Mrs. Klla Wheeler Wilcox'. 

CANTON, KY Hon. William Edc.ar Simoxds. 

This graphic paper will delight all residents of Canton, the author's summer residence, with which 
he is familiar in all its aspects. 

NORWALK AS A SUMMER RESIDKNCE, BV Hon. A. H. Byington, 

the well-known editor of the Xurwalk (lazette, Washington correspondent, etc., who will descril>c 
Norwalk of which he is the recognized local historian. 

CLINTON, BY Miss Ellen Brainerd Peck, 

the poet, who will portray in a pleasing style, this modest an<l ])icturesque shore resort; it will be 
illustrated by fine prize views taken by the Rev. C. K. Barto, of Clinton. 

BITS FROM GREAT GRANDMOTHER'S DIARY, by Mrs. Ellen 

Strong Bartleit, 

late of New Britain, details the reminiscences of her ^reat-}^ran<lmother, who lived in Farmington 
and died a few years since at an advanced a^e. It j^ives a full insight into curious Colonial and 
Revolutionary customs, and will prove very interesting;. 

A LETTER FROM A REPENTANT ROYALIST, iw Miss Ellen D. 

Larnei), 

the liistorian of Windham County. This letter, dated April i^^, 17S4, affords another quaint glimpse 
of Revolutionary days, and, like its predecessor, will be welconic(l l)y all antiquarians and historians. 

THE "HENRY LICE" ARGONAUTS OF '49, i;y Frank Lorenzo 
Hamii/iox, 

of Meriden, comes down almost to the j^resent day, and treats in a pleasant, humorous manner of a 
party ni «^old seekers who went around the " Horn" in 184*^ includinjj; some notable Hartford and 
Meriden i)eo})le. It will he illustrated with p()rtraits. This will be followed at a later date by 

THE "WIDE AWAKES" OF '61, \\\ Major Ji:lu's G. Rathbun, 

of Hartford, who was one of tlie original memliers and lieutenants, and accompanied this now 
historic party on all their jiatriotic forays and merry outings. 

OLD TIME MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, n\ Prof. N. H. Allex, 

of Hartford, the Nestor among Hartford musicians, who has for a long time been preparing this 
interesting series of papers, which will connnence in our Midsummer issue. He is ])eeuliarly titted 
for this work and with him it is truly a labor of love. It details the old days of psalmody, the 
introduction of instruments, i^ihv spiiu't. harjisichord, virginals,; th(^ (]uaint custi^ns of old choirs and 
singers, and is replete with anecdotes and reminiscences of all the old musicians whieh he has care- 
fully treasured. 

MEMORIES i)V MICRIDICX, I'.v Mr<. P'raxcks A. Breckenridge, 

of tliat city, a facile and interesting wriicr, fa\orai'ly known for lier historical and antiqtiarian COD- 
trijiutiwiis t" the local press. It will be sj)ieipl:illy illustrated by line views of the "Silver City." 

P0M1M\ET, ii\ Ho\. JniiN Addison Torii-k, 

e'!it»>r of the llartf'-id Daily I'osl. wlm h.i^ ; .i-ijiiise-i a pap'-r "ii his pi(.tuh.'S«iue sunnner home in 
Windliam ( 'ount\ , 

l"he J. resent serial features will be c»intinued during the present year, vi/ : 

THE HARTEORD PARK SWSTEM, 

of which the third i)aper, by Mr. II. \V. r.»-niainin, will include "TlIK r<»ri. a.nL) Pond PaRKS," and 
the f')urth, )»> Mr. James Shepard, " Tin Ri>m:\ « »ik pAiiK." to be concludeti with a final paper bjr 
judge S. W. Adams. 

HISTORIC HOMES 

will soon completi; the Ifartf"rd \\<\, an I liu-n be transfcrn-d lo sonu: other city. 

TRIO AND TRIPOD, 

will continue the annising exjiloit.s of uuv trio of artists in liavcrsing the State. 

OLD COLONIAL CHARACTERS, 

will grow more interesting as it advances, giving the pathetic careers of Aaron liurr and his beaatifw 
daugiiter, Thetnlosia. 

scROi'i-: 

will increase in interest as it becomes lo. ali/ed in this State and present many amusing episodes. 

In ad.'.ition we shall publish Sn-.Ki.iM: Simkif-n Pi,k\<i\»; 1'. h:\is, .\itk\lTIVK Dkp.vrtments, FULt 
Rfi«>R'i> "1- S«»< iKin.s \M' S»ii«.>r>L.N, antl numerous other new features. 
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To a native of Short lleach, one of the most familiar questions propounded 
by the visitors to that breezy retreat is the query, " Where is the Hungalow ?" 
This question from younff and old, women and men, romantic misses and 
hard-featured elderly persons who would not be suspected of sentiment, 
indicates that all sorts and conditions of men and women are interested in the fair 
mistress of the Bungalow, and are curious to sec the manner of house she inhabits. 

And surely few poets enjoy so ideal a home, with environments so 
inspiring to the muse, so artistic to the eye, so restful without a chance for a 
dull moment. But, before we enter the great stone gates, with their guardian 
griffins of bronze, it would be well to mention, parenthetically, that Short 
Beach Is blessed in its location and in its public spirited and vigilant residents; 
there are no saloons, tramps, loafers, billionaires, or other public nuisances. 
The town is situated on a picturesque horse-shoe of golden sand, studded with 
bold rocks of pink and gray. On the west are the highest cliffs rising directly 
from the water, on the Atlantic coast from Key West, Florida, to the Thimble 
Islands. Midway between the points of the horse-shoe, is situated the Wilcox 
estate, and having passed the gates we enter Bungalow Court. 
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The llungalow, like a great pelican perched upon its rocky home, has for 
its companions four cottages on the shore side of the lawn, like a row of 
" Mother Carey's chickens." These belong to the Wilcoxcs, and are cosy cots, 
named " Sea-lawn, Mid-lawn, Rock-lawn and Oak-lawn," and are occupied by 
people of the hterary, musical and artistic world who thus share a part of the 
Bungalow life; their relations being fraternal rather than financial. It is there- 
fore a frequent occurrence for them to meet in the Bungalow and to contribute 
to the general fund of amusement, by music, song and the other accomplish- 
ments, and to join in the impromptu dances which almost nightly, in the height 
of the season, are liable to occur. 

Imagine a great leviathan, stranded upon a pebbly beach, around which 
remnants of a former forest grew, with green grass almost to the water's edge. 




IIIE llUNIlAl.nW. 

and a bay of sapphire stretching before you for a mile, where it is merged into 
the darker waters of the sound. Consider, then, the rock upon which the 
Hungalow is built as that leviathan ; upon its gray back stands the house 
twenty-five feet above the water. The winds buffet il, and the angry waves 
thunder in impotent fury against its r()cky base, the hurricanes lash it with the 
spray of the surf in vain, {■"roin the windows of the Imusc you can look out, 
on stormy days, as you might from the windows of a light-house, observing the 
tremendous workings of the sea and wind. In stormy weather, one hears 
musical notes swelling like an organ through the wind-harps swinging in the 
breeze, then as they madly turn they blare as the wind increases, a strange 
weird accompaniment to the shrieking demons of the storm. 

The front of the house (aces the bay and sound to the south, and is reached 
by steps cut and built in the rock, or on the east side by means of a natural 
stair-way of rock which was left without any artificial touches, and with the 
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rugged storm-torn cedars clinging in the crevices. The Bungalow was built, so 
to speak, by letter, Mr. Wilcox being absent. The writer of this article, who 
superintended the construction of the building, was happy in having a man of 
Mr. Wilco.\'s artistic temperament as a coadjutor; consequently not a tree was 
cut down, nor a rock chipped or blasted that was not actually in the way. 

People living inland can hardly estimate the value of a tree at the sea-side, 
where their growth within a few feet of the salt water is so much retarded by 
storms and salt spray: so trees and sea and rocks are quite a precious and in- 
frecjucnt combination on the water's edge. Crossing the verandah, you enter 
the house through an oak Colonial door, with its quaint fastenings and latch ; it 




is as sound as the day it was made in Hranford, one hundred ye: 
were to pen a verse to place abo\e this door, I should write, — 
■■Alianil.in cure, all ye wliu enter hure." 
Having reached the old door, we give two or three resounding thumps on 
the old knocker, and if we listen will surely hear a cheerful, awe-dispelling voice 
bid us enter; and we raise the latch and find ourselves in a large room, full of 
vivid oriental color. Yes, the poet is in her " corner" and comes forward. She 
is a woman of gracious mein ; .she is clad in some diaphanous garment of h^ast 
Indian fabrication ; the effect is oriental, but for her fair complexion, and the 
gold-red glint of the Anglo-Celt in the hair. V'ou find that her greeting is 
oriental, too, (or she and her genial husband are as hospitable as Arabs. She 
does not consider that a literary reputation should make one haughty and 
depressing to others, but lives up to her famous verse, — 

" l-iugh and the world laughs with yoa; 
Weei), am) you weep alone." 
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And now that the introduction is over, you will doubtless find much to 
interest you in her abode, both in the plan of the interior, which is unique, and 
in the objects of art, curios, and books without number. You find that the 
room occupies nearly half of the ground floor, and that there is no ceiling to it; 
that although the day elsewhere is hot and unbearable, owing to the presence 
of water on three sides and the lofty room with dormer windows as ventilators, 
it is delightfully cool in this house. The other rooms are of course ceiled, but 
the space above, opening as it does into the front and screened by great rattan 
portieres, precludes the possibility of heat. It is the coolest house on the 
Sound, by virtue of its construction, and location. 

No inky raven of insomnia to croak " Nevermore " above sleepless couches, 
on hot summer nights ! The brow is fanned by zephyrs and a musical cadence 
of the lapping waves is the lullaby that brings sleep, — deep as that of childhood. 
Even your conscience cannot keep you awake at Short Bench, ordinarily — in 
the Bungalow, never. A con- 
science is a needless thing 
there ; you might as well 
leave it in New York, Hart- 
ford or Boston, for all the 
good it would do you. for you 
could not live in the Bunga- 
low and be wicked or un- 
happy: the thought is pre- 
posterous ! You could not 
be an atheist, for no one- 
would believe you or listen to 
you , in the presence of so 
much of (jod's creation ; nor 
extremely orthodox, because 
no one would want to die and 
risk the harp-playing of Jones 
or Deacon Smith, while they 
could lie here in a hammock 
and listen to that .h^olian 
harpi nor swear, for there is 
no cooking, and so no flies: 
nor covet your neighbor's 
property ; nor steal — for you 
want nothing you haven't 
already. 

Mr. Wilcox has been a 
great traveler in many parts 
of the world, an indefatigable collector, and has many rare and beautiful curios. 
On one side of the big room, on a Navajo blanket, is a fine collection o( 
American Indian relics. On the other, above a large and luxurious divan, is 
another of oriental arms and armor. — from a Damasciis blade to a murderous, 
doublc-bladed dagger: curious wallets, with Mohammedan prayers on parch- 
ment ; a rug from inaccessible Thibet ; a strange little straw-and-wicker-gate to 
the stairway in the corner leading to the upper library, comes from Corea. 
Each corner, as well as each central panel, is instructive; over the piano a 
Bedouin tent; tlie south-east corner" is the poet's own, containing a desk and 
a great inkstand that holds a quart: she evidently believes in plenty of 
ammunition, but like a good soldier she does not waste it. 
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The writer's memory lingers around the great open fire-place, with its and- 
irons piled with huge chestnut logs, — drift-wood — that throws so radiant a 
light that the beautihd Viennese lanterns are extinguished in order that we may 
enjoy the genial glow the better ; perhaps the autumn wind may be wailing, the 
waves beating on the rocks with a sullen roar; the small boats are safe behind 
the little break-water, the large ones, including the naphtha launch, "Robella." 
are anchored in the straits. All is snug alow and aloft, on sea and shore. 
Now, warmth and good cheer are at their height, for gathered around that glow 
are choice spirits of the literary or artistic world. Then it is that wit sparkles 
as it (lies, and repartee from lip to lip is bandied like a shuttle-cock; 
while droll humor eggs on wit; or, if the wind moans and shrieks more dole- 
fully than is its wont, and the drift-wood burns low and sheds a ghastly blue, 

then perchance 
some actor -friend 
may tell us some 
ghostl>- story that 
chills the marrow 
and makes our 
nervous friend 
throw on a pine- 
k n o t after the 
climax is reached : 
or maybe we hear 
the history of some 
book, old or new 




it 



L-nt 



from publisher to 
l)ul)lisher, from re- 
jection to dejection, 
— how all has 
changed and the 
jMiblisher (the 
ruffian) now has to 
grovel in the dust 
before the superior 
j;enius of " so and 
sn:" or perhaps a 
thrilling yarn of 
the sea is told by 
some old •■sea- 
dog;" i)rit may be 
Wilder, doing the 
bale o n v-scen e 
_ from Romeo and 

Juliet, from the im- 
provised balcony 

J '" """' Ki.i.A wiiKKi.LK wii.t.ox. Hut, oh ! the 

magnificent sun- 
sets from the verandah; and the delightful languorous evenings, so frequent yet 
never commonplace, when the moon is more like a soft, subdued sun, so 
brilliant is it, and the gentle ripple made by the soft night brcc/e throwing a 
sparkle as of countless millions of diamonds in the moon's ])ath. At such a 
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time, we may be rowed by some sons of Neptune, or in the swift launch, while 
the mandolins and banjos make troubadour music, as we glide in and out 
among the enchanted islands. On this little peninsula, the spectator always 
has a view of the rising and setting of the sun and moon across the water, thus 
having the full benefit of the gorgeous colors repeated in the mirror of the bay. 

Naturally the Bungalow Hop is the event of the social season, by reason 
of the prominence of the hostess, and because there is an unusual number of 
dancing men present, which of course is proof positive that there is sure to be 
a bevy of pretty girls. One of Mrs, Wilcox's weaknesses js an extraordinary 
fondness for handsome girls, a fondness shared, as all of her pleasures are, by 
Mr. Wilcox — a reasonable weakness, a mild form of nympholepsy, most 
likely — shared too, by the writer, so he does not hesitate to appreciate the 
feast to the artistic eye which spreads itself through the Bungalow, on the 
spacious verandah and lawn, these " red-letter nights." The grounds are 
illuminated by a multitude of gay lanterns and colored fires. The wide 
verandah accommodates a -swarm of brilliant dancers, as well as the Bungalow's 
great-room ; while the lawns arc fringed with those who are not fortunate 
enough to .secure the coveted invitation. 

Many visitors are here from the neighboring cities and from New York. 
During the evening it has become the custom to implore, inveigle, and cajole 
the poetess into danc- 
ing one of her graceful ' , --'^ 
■fancy dances, Mrs, 
Wilcox is a natural,. 
easy dancer, and to 
that which nature has 
bestowed she has 
added art. The beau- 
tiful "fan" dance and 
other creations are 
wonderfully rendered ; 
we had expected to be 
pleased; we arc 
charmed and agreeably 
surprised at the high 
technical escellence of 
her dancing. 

The little cove to 
the east of the Bimga- '""" " ''■""""* "'' '"'"'"'" ■'■ ''"""■"■ 

low, is at high tide the meeting-place of a swarm of good swimmers, of whom 
Short Hcach has a large number. The poser and the girl who never wets her 
bathing suit, would be discountenanced here, where a(|uatic sport is a fact not a 
myth. Consequently the bathers are more than usually gay and good-humored 
as well as athletic, the girls not a whit less than the men ; and it is a pleasant 
sight to sec frequent trials of distance-swimming by the latter. The writer has 
often accompanied Mrs. Wilcox and her swimming parties, and can vouch that 
as an amateur she is very expert. The swim to and from Green Island, a 
quarter of a mile away, and sometimes in rough water, is frequently made by 
her; she has a very beautiful stroke, is an excellent instructor in the art, and 
she has converted all her young dryad friends into naiads. Old Neptune 
owes her a heavy debt. Short Beach is truly nymphiparous. There are 
more Lurlines, naiads and mermaids here than you could read of in Greek or 
German mythology. 
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The Illumination Night is an annual holiday, peculiar to Short Beach. It 
consists of a night and day, set by a committee of the Short Beach Association ; 
the night selected is one on which there is no lunar light. A programme is 
prepared and committees selected, for Amusement, Music, Yachting, Shore 
sports, and Finance. Boats and houses are covered with decorations, flags, and 
innumerable lanterns, which are kept in stock here and added to, year by year, 
by all cottagers. The yacht, naphtha, rowing, and swimming contests, are all 
for cups and prizes, presented by cottagers, including the Bungalow cups 
offered by Mr. Wilcox; the fine trophy of Mr. William H. Lockwood, of Hart- 
ford, for launches, is at present in the possession of Mr. Wilcox. These prizes 
are for the encouragement of local sports only, and are stimulating it greatly. 

The illumination commences at dark and is marvellous in its beauty. It is 
the transformation of a pretty little seaside town into fairy-land. It is the 
■ result of seven or eight years of growth and development of the idea, and its 
beauty is partly due to the natural features, — trees, cliffs, and water, which 
when lit by thousands of lanterns on the trees, houses, piers, boats and rigging, 
and the colored fires on the rocky shores and islands, form a scene of enchant- 
ment which attracts visitors from all over the state. This is surprising in a 
place so small, but it is due to the harmonious efforts of all the cottagers. One 
of the events of last year was a creation of Mrs. Wilcox; a Colonial Float, 
with the Goddess of Liberty (impersonated by a well-known society lady of 
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New York, of superb Juno-like figure and face) surrounded by certain hand- 
some damsels who posed as the thirteen original states. 

Mrs. Wilcox can be described as neither a spasmodic nor a strictly methodi- 
cal writer. She is very industrious, and although she has no regular Medo- 
Persian rules as to time, she generally writes some everyday. She works with 
great intensity and earnestness; and what her literary conscience tells her has 
been neglected one day, she more than makes up the next day, being capable 
of rapid and effective writing under pressure of circumstances. She also 
possesses a happy faculty of concentration of mind, under conditions that 
would madden most persons. Ordinary conversation, music and laughter 
sometimes act as a stimulant. But at times, when some puzzling problems are 
disturbing her, I am sure that she is more often hindered than most writers are 
by well-meaning bores who unthinkingly or selfishly monopolize her valuable 
time by ill-timed or nonsensical conversation ; or by occasional boorish idiots, 
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who allow their curiosity to drive them to the indecent act o( peering through 
windows, as if at some wild beast show. She writes most frequently without 
the use of notes or books of reference, and what is written generally stands, 
without much, if any, change or correction. After a good bit of work is done, 
she rises contentedly, and is as happy and gay as a child, joining in any of the 
pastimes or pleasures of the moment, like the merriest idler of them all. 

But, before wc leave this Arcadian retreat, let me describe our hostess to 
those friends who know her only through her writings. She is of medium 
height. The shape of her face is distinctly oval; the complexion fair; with a 
glint of red-gold in the waving hair; the eyes, deep topaz in their tinting, are 
at times dreamy, but more often sparkling with vivacity and life ; their expres- 
sion is full of candor, and they indicate the directness of purpose which is one 
of her strong intellectual traits. Her nose is regular, mouth very mobile and 
prone to betray her many moods, the chin that of an affectionate nature. The 
head indicates more than the physiognomy a strong will, the love of approba- 
tion of her friends, strong social and friendly faculties, well developed as to 
individuality and the intellectual faculties; a brain of good proportion and 
showing evidence of its fine quality; her temperament is a blending of the 
mental, motive and vital, in the order named. Her figure is girlish in appear- 
ance, when clothed in her pretty dresses, designed by herself, and which permit 
the freedom of limb movements and quick motion characteristic of her. One 
would hardly guess her weight or strength, for her appearance does not indicate 
it. She is athletic, and believes in health, beauty and love, for women and men. 

Love is not more her theme in verse and prose than it is a part of her life. 
She is often called " the poetess of passion." But, I imagine that it is a pretty 
safe variety of passion ; tor she holds to that beautiful old way of bestowing 
love's choicest gifts upon her husband, who most happily deserves every 
morsel. With .some writers, marriage ends the love-story. To her mind it is 
the mere beginning. It was not she, most certainly, that first put the query, 
" Is marriage a failure ?" and her life is a romance of love that answers the 
question in the negative, decidedly. 

Mer husband is an inspiration to her; he is an artist and poet at heart, 
although to the world he may seem only a successful business man ; and many 
a fine idea of his is embodied in her verse and prose. But, I must not open 
the Bungalow door too wide, and disclose so many of these secret little cabinets 
of the heart, even thoi:gh Castle Wilcox is too new to have a delightful 
ancestral ghost, and has no spare closet tor a skeleton. 
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The sun has set upon our lee, 
And phosphorescent glows the sea ; 
As, leaning o'er the vessel's stern 
I watch the glittering waters turn. 

Thrown in our wake, they seethe and swirl, 
Like living flames they wreathe and curl; 
Astern they stretch — a band of light 
That grows most strangely, ghostly bright. 

Dark is the sky and dark the sea, 
Save where this ghostly sheen we see ; 
It breaks upon the vessel's prow. 
And whirling, dashing, wildly, now. 

Along her sides it takes its way, 
A twirling stream of glittering spray. 
It lights the sea with golden sheen. 
That glimmers on the waters green. 

Dark is the sea, and dark the sky, 
Save that the myriad stars on high 
Would marshal all that gathered light 
To mingle with the sea-glow bright. 

The sky above, the sea below, 
Are lit with an ethereal glow. 
That softly glimmers on the main. 
Links sea to sky with golden chain. 

Calm reigns, the winds are all asleep. 
And not a breeze stirs on the deep ; 
W^hile softly heaves the sea's long swell. 
As if bewitched by night's soft spell. 
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Duriag the year 1848, the "Letter from California" was nearly as much 
in evidence in our newspaper columns as are the features of Napoleon in 
current magazines. The American flag was hardly unfurled over this recently 
acquired territory before the providential man made his initial bow to an eager 
public, and the hand of William Marshall beckoned us to the entrance of the 
" Golden Gate." At once the cry was " California Ho ! " and even our steady- 
going young men of Connecticut abandoned for the time their " wooden 
nutmegs" to sit at the feet of golden eloquence. Occasionally a trite or 
waggish word of warning was inter- 
polated, only to be relegated to the 
position of an unheeded criticism : 

"Why seek far shores, 

To me the case is clear ; 
\Vc need not roam 

At all from home — 

We've lots of 'owcrs' here." 

Among the many companies im- 
bued with the spirit of the time, was 
that of the " Henry Lee," orf;ani/ed by 
some of Hartford's representative young 
men, and recruited from the city and 
surrounding towns. After a lapse of 
hall a century, it may prove interesting 
to recall the event which promised so 
well to the hopeful adventurers. The 
promoters were Philip Ilewins, Carlos 
Gla/icr, Alfred V.. V.ly, Dean Aklen, 
and R. Collins, (who subsetjiiently 
dropped out,) but other enterprising 
citizens came forward and "The Hartford Union Mining and Trading Com- 
pany" was organized with the following ofiicers: 

Diffftors : A. M. Collins, Hoyt l^'recman, Charles T. Webster. Noadiah 
Case, and Ezra Clark. The directors to remain in Hartford County. 

Managers : Leonard H. Bacon, Hezekiah (jriswold, Lorenzo Hamilton, 
Emerson Moody, Franklin BoUes, Erastiis Granger, and Jared W. Smith, The 
managers to go out with the expedition, 

Griswold and Granger later resigned, and Captain David P. Vail was 
added, who was also master of the ship. The Rev, O, F. Parker accompanied 
the expedition for the benefit of his health. He later administered to the 
spiritual wants of his comrades, and we are sure he found "a change" if not 
"an easy berth." The statistics show that this company at least had organized 
upon a solid bu.siness and financial basis, having a capital stock, paid-in of 
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thirty-seven thousand dollars. The report states "The ship Henry Lee was 
purchased and re-fitted for the expedition, and after proving to be of great 
antiquity, with rotten bottom, a miserable sailer, and having gone through the 
fiery elements, was freighted and made ready for sea." Later events would 
seem to indicate that natural Yankee shrewdness previous to purchase must 
have had much to do with this unflattering report. Provisions were laid in for 
two years, with all necessary mining implements; the various tradesmen took 
full sets of tools, merchandise on consignment from stoneware to gaxden 
seed, together with boots, shoes and clothing, representing a total vahie of 
over fifty-four hundred dollars. 

Regulations as to the future discipline of the ship were not overlooked. Of 
the character of the company, a New 
York correspondent of the day writes : 
"I have never seen a more noble 
looking, intelligent set of men on 
board vessel. They are quite cheer- 
ful, and in conversing with several of 
their number, I could not discover the 
least disposition to 'back out." 

The sun shone brightly on the 
morning of Fcbruar}' seventeenth, 
1 841), as those 1 28 sturdy souls 
{ whose average age was only twenty- 
seven), representing all trades and 
])n>fcssions known, was cheered by a 
throng that crowded pier 4, East 
River, and weighed anchor for a hard 
si.\ months' experience around Cape 
Horn to the glittering gold fields of 
the I'ncific. We can hear them now, 
as they sang their dedicatory song, 
[.okENvo [[AMii.TcN. (written by R. A. F.rving,) to the 

tune of '■ Old Virginny," while the steamer alongside swiftly towed them out 
into "the bosom of the deep:" 

"Our buoyant bark is striding now upon the waters free, 
With swelling sail and flashing prow, the stout old " Harry Lee;" 
Oh, may their music never ccaso, but still around us roar 
As she carries us o'er the mighty deep to California's shore." 

"There, in that glorious valley, where Jove rained his golden showers 
And each who will, may gain his share — we too will gather ours; 
And when the good old ship is filled — is filled with golden ore. 
We'll anchor weigh, and spread all sail, to sec our homes once more." 
We gather from "The Henry Lee Journal." printed on ship-board, (when 
the weather would permit,) that their tune was soon after changed, and the 
later birth of the composer alone, prevented "The iand-lubbcrs, go down 
below," from becoming exceedingly popular. (.)f their experiences on board 
we can only sunmiarizc from this multiim in parvo newspaper, the issues ol 
which were distributed, preserved by many, and bound into an interesting little 
volume. Passing through the warm vapor o( the Gulf Stream, to the music ol 
"Flow gently, sweet Afton," the first heavy gales encountered made the 
Sabbath's services following, of decided interest, especially when, after the 
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Inaugural Ball to the honor of " Old Zack " Taylor, the elements, without 
warning, combined with the "artillery of heaven" to unnerve the stoutest 
hearts, and left the good "Old Harry" partially dismasted by the lightning's 
stroke and for a time a helpless wreck upon the ocean. We can appreciate the 
pathos of the scene, when a few days later, upon the morning air swelled the 
well-known anthem, 

" Safely through another week, 
God has brought us on our way," 

The debating society which had been formed, " fully decided that the 
Government should restrict the free gathering of gold in California by 
foreigners," a decision from which we do not seem to have profited recently. 
Before sailing into the harbor of Rio Janeiro, their first landing place, the an- 
nouncement was made of Che election by them of Col. T. H. Seymour for 
Governor by a plurality of one vote over the Hon. Joseph Trumbull, the Free 
Soil candidate; Hon. J. M. Niles securing nineteen votes. We quote' the 
following extract from the bill of fare, which was a very elaborate one: 
" l.and-lubbers come and stay a week; 

We'll show you how to stuff the cheek. 

First, go below and see our toils, 

And have a finger in our broils. 
CiiHRi'S: — ■' If nmsh runs low or dundyfunk. 

We eat our fill of cold salt junk. 

Or down to beans or lobscousc stoop, 

t)r, lower stiil. to smoked pea-soup." 

The above parody, however, hardly agrees with a more definite and dainty 
menu given in a letter lying before 
me. The strict attention to old New 
England Sabbath observance, has been 
noted, but the Kio Janeiro Sunday 
attractions on shore (safe from watch- 
ful eyes), were too much for some of 
these young Puritans, ;uKi a passing 
notice of morning Cathedral attend- 
ance, is followed b\' A vivid description 
of a Brazilian bull fight, patronised 
during the afternoon. 

Leaving the pleasures and courte- 
sies of this land of tropical beauty, 
after interviewing a friendly school of 
whales, they were soon in the enjoy- 
ment of an ocean-race with " The 
Hlizabeth Kllen," which, with cruel 
boasts of superiority, and earlier ar- 
rival at the " Gate," had preceded our 
boys from New York bay, with 
"Yankee Doodle" sounding from its 
deck. After two or three days of 
exciting interest, the "Old Harrys" capt. david p. vail. 

took a last triumphant glimpse of their rival, far in their vessel's wake. Other 
vessels, sharing the same fate, the " pride that goeth before a fall," found them 
baffled for forty days, in a wilderness of tempests and seas, before this 
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unrealized, with short days and long nights, alike spent in treacherous gloom; 
their only solace the thought that they survived, while others had found an 
involuntary port in vain attempts at '■ rounding the Horn." 

As the month of July finds them in the vicinity, plans arc laid for a grand 
celebration of Independence L)ay, on the Island of Juan Fernandez, Old 
Neptune, however, interferes, but as the event on ship-board was the crowning 
one of the whole trip, it requires due notice, and the printed programme for 
the da)' follows : 

" National Salute and Kinging of the Bell at Daylight. President of the 
Day, L. H. Bacon, ist, Prayer, by Rev. (). V. Parker ; 2d, Songs for Fourth of 
July; 3d, Reading of the Declaration of Independence, by Col. William B, 
Dickinson; 4th, Music by the Hand ; 5th, Oation, by Lorenzo Hamilton; 6th, 
Benediction, by Rev. O. F. Parker; 7th, Dinner, Regular Toasts, Music, etc, 
Toastniaster, Capt. David P. Vail. 

Services to commence at half past ten o'clock A. M. ; A Gun at Sunset. 
Committee of Arrangements, !■", Moody, 1.. Hamilton, I,. H. Bacon. National 
Ball in the evening. 

The mature thought and patriotic inspiration expressed in the toasts, as 
reported, which we would like to cjuotc, did not space forbid, cau.se a contrast- 
ing reflection ujjon the young men of the present day. Con([ucrors over many 
a hard e.xpericnce, we soon find our friends outstripping the contrary elements, 
and skimming along under clear and favorable skies, turning their eager 
attention towards am[)le provision for future wealth. 

And now "'I"lie Temperance Club " swears a final pledge; the ingenious 
have put finishing touches to miniberless useless inventions; the accounts of 
the Secretary have been audited and found correct; and gliding by the drowsy 
seals, through " the Golden Gate," while the "Stars and Stripes'" burst upon 
their view, the command is given, " Stand clear; let go anchor," and the sturdy 
young captain of thirty-two, turns to say, " Well, gentlemen, 1 have done .my 
best for you." 

And what became of tiieni all? 

Divided into companies ol three or [our. they hopefully started out, many 
to encounter sickness, and find early graves; others to pluckily delve for a 
time and (inally to join the ever incrca-^iug n\imber of returning wanderers, 
some to settle 'down and call it"ho[ue;" Imt few, wc imagine, realized their 
early anticipations of a golden harvest. 



I.yin^ high upon i S ui I rm 
Cisco water lot ind used for i time 
as a storcship where the cit\ has 
long since encroiched upon the 
bay, the hull of the old Henr\ 
Lee" lies lost to sight but not 
forgotten m the irms of Mothti -. 
Farth. while her gilhnt ciptain 
surviving most of his fellow \o\ , 
agers, and the hst but one of the 
old-time whalers of si\t\ vears 
ago, halt ind \oung tf he irt is 
ever," can still be found " at the 
helm, entrusted with the .savings, solihn cie. 

and gifted with the esteem of citizens and friends, in the old home port o( 
Sag Harbor — where he has at last chosen to cast his anchor. 
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So sang the poet Longfellow, but the legend which blossomed forth at his 
touch into "The Poet's Talc," the years have almost folded within their silence, 
and it is now well nigh forgotten by those of the present generation whose 
ancestors founded Killingworth. 

Old Killingworth of those early times, appears to-day in a new garb and 
under a new name; still, from amid the more modern surroundings, the face 
of the old town looks forth. It is said that men from Kenilworth, of the 
county of Warwick, in Kngland, were among the first settlers, and Kenilworth, 




not Killingworth, it was at the very first. But, in the lapse of time, through 
the vagaries of spelling and pronunciation, the settlement came to be called 
Killingworth, as though it would be entirely new and independent even to 
its name. 

It was in the beautiful month of October, in the year 1663, that Killing- 
worth began its existence as a tiny settlement of twelve planters. Here, in the 
year that seem to us so long ago, Uncas, the sachem of Mohegan, hunted in 
the pine-clad stretches, and along the gently flowing streams glided his canoe. 
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where the reeds and rushes that whispered in the river sedges were weave 
into mats for Indian wigwams. It was this chief, and his son Joshua. 
yielded up their birth-right to the men of Killingworth. The tract of land 
which became the site of Killingworth was known among the Indians . 
Hammonasset, which name a small settlement between Clinton and Madison. 
retains to-day. The Indians remained in large numbers around Killingworth. 
until about the year 1 740. " Old Else," the last of her tribe, who lived here- 
about, is still remembered. 

It cannot cease to be a regret that the town of Killingworth, honored in 
poetic lore, ever changed its name to Clinton, as it did in the year 1S3S, when 
Old Killingworth separated from North Killingworth. The town of Clinton, 
lovely in its quiet scenery, looks off on as dainty a bit of water view as can well 
be found. The irregular, picturesque harbor, and the placid streams meander- 
ing through the adjacent, low-lying meadow-land, with the soft blending of the 
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exquisite tints of land and sky and sea. give an almost dream-like beauty to 
the place. In the summer months, when nature revcis in her vivid hues, all 
the scene glows in the warmth of brilliant color. 

The town itself, with clustering New England homesteads grouped about 
the churches and the school, gives evidence of quiet thrift, and brings that 
feeling of rest and peace, nowhere more apparent than in the calm atmosphere 
beloved by the Puritan forefathers. To look down the reposeful length of the 
Main street, that stretches from east to west, and that lies on the main road 
between New London and New Haven, makes it hard to realize that less than 
half a mile to the south is the harbor leading to Long Island sound, and this 
beauty of a sequestered inland village, breathed upon by the fresh air of the 
sea, gives a double charm to Clinton. This is the main street of the original 
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village of Old Killingworth, and it is beautified by lofty elms whose over- 
arching boughs in the summer form a graceful leafy arcade. 

About here were granted the thirty rights, and these included the rights for 
the minister and the right for the " support of the ministry forever." The 
grant of land where the church was built became known as " Meeting House 
Hill," which name it retains to-day, and now as then, the typical New England 
church crowns its eminence. There is a monument on this hill which attracts 
the attention of the passer-by as to its significance. It commemorates the spot 
where a building stood in which young men received instructions from the 
Rev. Abraham Pierson, the first rector of Yale College. Mr. Pierson, who was 
pastor of the Killingworth church, at the time of the founding of Yale College 
at Saybrook, found it impossible to go to Saybrook to give instruction, so the 
youths came to him in Killingworth. Abraham Pierson further benefited the 
then young institution by a gift of books. The cemetery extends back of the 
Congregational church, and it contains many old stones, among them the one 




that marks the resting place of Rev. Abraham Pierson. To-day, there are four 
churches in Clinton ; but the larger portion of the community still clings to the 
Puritan faith. 

Clinton is divided by the Indian river, which crosses the main street near 
the business center. The agora extends its small business thoroughfare about 
and near " The Corners " — where may be met the individual pith of the New 
England character, in its quaint and indigenous quintessence. Here tread a 
modern school of peripatetic philosophers. A short way to the west, along 
the main street, are the original " Old Corners." On the site of one of the 
present corners once stood a tavern, at which La Fayette regaled himself on 
his way through the town during his second visit to the United States, 

Clinton is so quiet now, in respect to its traffic by water, that it requires 
some imagination to picture it as a busy little shipping-port, and to think of it 
as the locality of several prosperous ship-yards; This, however, is said to have 
been the case, in the last century and in the early part of this. Nearly all the 
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young men in those days who did nol till the land, in sailor phrase " follow 
the water." Near to the spot where the main street bridge crosses the India 
River, on the banks o[ this stream, were several ship-yards that launched froi 
their ways many a staunch vessel ; and at this time, also, Clinton had he 
modicum of trade with the West Indies. The harbor which to-day is v 
shallow, was then somewhat deeper, and where the sand-bar stretches westward 

across the harbi 
a pier once stood 
Cattle which we 
to be shipped 
were driven ou' 
at low tide across 
the flats to th« 
vessels. Ho 
changed the scene 
to-day when near 
ly all the boatj 
that enter the 
harbor are pic: 
lire yachts; i 
the railroad h 
i|iiite taken th( 
jilnce of the water- 
roads. 

In the easti 
end of the town, 
off from the mail 
street, is the low* 
green, and here stands the old red brick academy, thrice rcbuilded since Revc 
lutionary times, that seems to tell anew the tale of " the battered desk, d< 
scarred by raps official." Now, this old schoolhouse remains silent 
deserted alike by the surreptitious whisper and the merry, childish voice, 
The Morgan school, the gift of the late Charles Morgan to his native town, 
for over twenty years taken its place. The majority of the houses in 
village have an old-lime look, and stand near the street. They are built il 
a simple style, with a plain exterior, breathing of the past as a page of by» 
gone historj', and neat and prim anear them glow, in the pleasant summci 
days, the old-fashioned gardens. 

In a fragrant garden, 

Filled with radiant bloom. 
Dance the ragged sailors. 

Waves the cockscomb's plume; 

Here ablaze with color. 

A tall and stately row. 
Stand like gaudy sentinels, 

The holly-hocks ablow. 

On the brier-roses. 

Swing those murmurous guests. 
Laden bees a-crooning. 

On golden honey quests; 
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Among the gay nasturtiums. 

They hither, thither dart. 
Linger, musing lowly, 

Where droops the bleeding-heart, 

Doris, of the blossoms 

Is weaving a bouquet, 
Sprigged with coriander. 

And slim, green fennel spray. 

From this quaint old garden, 

Where, just as long ago, 
Stand, like gaudy sentinels 

The hollyhocks ablow. 

Although the town does not equal many another in the quaintness of 
houses, abounding in nooks and recesses, so inspiring to romance, yet it does 
possess the primness and prettyness of a neat puritanic village, and has a 
charming symmetry and regularity of streets seldom found in so small a place. 

In the war of the Revolution, Clinton bravely did her part and sent a 
regiment of men to aid in the victory. In the war of the year of 1812, Clinton 
again resounded to the tread of martial feet, and in regard to this war there are 
many anecdotes, more or less amusing, or so they seem to us when listened to 
from the lips of the story-teller. In the Civil war, Clinton sent forth a goodly 
number of volunteers. 

There is a nook in Clinton that is rather apart from the rest of the town. 
It is reached by a narrow street, which was once a lane, that leads directly 
down to the water. Here is a small green, from which an unobstructed view 
of the sound may be had. This green is shadowed by elm trees, and about it 
are grouped a few old-fashioned houses. The spot is known as " Water-side." 
The grey stone docks, littered with their homely fishing gear, the boats swing- 
ing at their moorings, and the dilapidated time-marked bridge, whose founda- 
tion of unhewn stone was built in the latter part of 1600, all give an artistic 
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value to the picture. Off to the southeast, the salt meadow lands stretch away 
to the tow bluffs that shelve to the sound's shore. On the bluff known as the 
Big Hammock, which is the eastern point of the harbor, the sachem, Uncas, 
reserved for hiniscll six acres of meadow when he signed away his lands to the 
men of KHIingworth. On the green at Water-side, in the war of i8i2, a small 
fort was erected, known as Fort Constitution. Near by was the soldiers' 
barracks, and daily upon the green the boys in blue went through their drill. 

It was in this war of 1812 also, that some British tried to enter the harbor 
in a long-boat, but they were discovered and fired upon. On this same green, 
long years ago, a little tavern opened its doors to the way-farer, and it was, no 



doubt, the gathering-place of many jolly tars. There was a ship-yard too, *t 
Water-side, and the first vessel built and launched from there was of goodly 
size and called "The Rising Sun." Among the pretty and interesting noo)s 
in the vicinity of Clinton is the vigorous little watering-place. Grove Beach, 
which has lately sprung into life. 

So Time, whose pinions are never still, has fluttered gently over the town. 
gradually obscuring old land-marks, and bringing into prominence the new. 
Tradition veils her face as the years go by, yielding more and more to the 
influence of the present, and the legendary romances and historical memories 
of Old Killingworth float back to us an echo from the olden days. ^^^h 



Brought from the wood, the honeysuckle twines 
Around the porch and seems in that trim place 
A plant no longer wild ; the cultured rose 
There blossoms, strong in health, and will be soon 
Roof high ; the wild rose crowns the garden wall, 
And with the flowers are intermingled stones 
Sparry and bright, rough scatterings of the hills. 
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In 1630 a group of English families under the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. 
Warham came over the seas to this new western world. For six years they 
abode at the place which was thereafter called Dorchester and which is now a 
part of Boston. Then in the spring of 1636 they traveled through a hundred 
miles of the solemn forest shadows and settled in Windsor, where the waters 
of the Tunxis blend with those of the noble Connecticut. 

They were not slow to discover that the Tunxis was ahve with salmon and 
that the "Falls," near the Tariffville of to-day, was the place of all others to 
take them. Sailing in canoes, on the smooth stretch of still water above that 




picturesque gorge, they found a broad open savannah on the west bank, with a 
certain fruitful vine growing there in wild luxuriance. Hopmeadow they 
named it on the instant, and Hopmeadow it remains to-day in the local ver- 
nacular, along with Terry's Plain, Weatauge, Westover's, Salmon Brook, and 
Turkey Hills; Haze! Meadow and Meadow Plain are little known outside the 
old records. The Indian name of the region thereabout was Massacoe, and a 
tribe of gentle Indians of that name held here their peaceful sway. A dweller 
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ill Simsbiiry street has within late years named his place "Massacoe Farm 

all who pass on the railway may plainly see. 

Back of the savannah were great ranges of stately primeval pines, a 
straightway John Griffin, trader at Windsor, began to utilize them in the mak-j 
ing of tar, pitch, turpentine, and candlewood ; no small business this, for as late:fl 
as 1728 a thrifty minister, the Rev. Timothy Woodbridgc, sent five tons of ' 
pentine to New York at a single shipment. 

In 1648 Mannahooese. one of the Massacoes, kindled a fire which acci-l 
dentally burned up some of Griffin's combustible goods; Griffin haled him tol 
court at Windsor and the gentle Massacoes made haste to ransom him by af 
conveyance of all the Massacoe lands, " all the land from the foot of the hills onW 
both sides of the river up to the brook that is called Nod Meadow." Needless I 
to say that the General Court subsequently confirmed this shameful transaction,!^ 

Simsbury was incorporated as a town in 1670 "to runn from Farmington; 
bounds to northward tenn miles ; and from Windsor bounds on the east, to runft 
westward tenn miles," a tract of land including the Canton o( to-day; and f 
the next one hundred and thirtj'-six years the history of 'Simsbury was also the" 
history of Canton. 



THE KARMINIJTON, COLLINSVILLE. 

Six years later, Sunday, March 20, 1676, the cohorts oi Philip, King of the I 
I'equots, burned to the ground the forty dwellings the Simsbury settlers had j 
slowly and painfully erected during the quarter-century that just passed, the j 
:upants having fled to Windsor and to Hartford the day before. Before I 
labelling this deed as an inexcusable atrocity it is just as well to re-read, with \ 
the eyes of the red man, the series of Indian events in New England which J 
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began with the ravaging of Block Island by the whites in 1655; and it may 
possibly happen that we may come to look at Philip's final stand in behalf of 
his race as a supreme effort of pure patriotism on the part of one of the great 
men of the earth, ending with undying glory in the smoke and flame of the 
great " Swamp Fight" at Narragansett. 

The next year after the incorporation of Simsbiiry, in May, 1671, it was 
voted, "to locate a meeting house at Hopmeadow," but it required thirteen 
years of controversy over the site — which was changed again and again — to 
get that meeting-house built. Finally the freemen met, and thirty-three of 
them signed an agreement which was placed on the public records beginning as 
follows : 



"May ye 7th, 1683. Whereas there has been ! 
Ihe place of ye meeting house ; thai a selled peace 1 
[he comfort of ourselves and ours, we whose nami 
may be comfortably obtained a day solemnly to meet 
where ye meeling-house shall stand." 



difference arising amongst us, concerning ye selling 
lay lie ohtained amongst us, I0 ye Glory of God, aod 
s are unwrillen do so agree and appoint as soon as 
lugether, in a solemn manner to cast lots for ye place 
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The next day '"the lot that came forth was for ye west side of ye river," 
and there the meoting-house was built. The Rev. Dudley Woodbridge was 
ordained here November lo, 1697. The beef used on that occasion cost three 
cents a pound, the venison two cents, and the rum four and half pence a gill. 

In process of time the first meeting-house was found too small for the 
growing community, and in 1725 an agitation began for the erection of a new 
one, whereupon the old fight broke out anew and with tremendous virulence. 
This quarrel, like the first one, lasted thirteen years, and was finally settled by 
the division of the town into three ecclesiastical societies; it estranged friends 
and separated families; at one time the ministerial association suspended the 
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administration of the Lord's Supper, and for three years the General As5embq( 

refused to appoint any justices of the peace for the town. 

This bitter trouble was the occasion of the establishment, in 1736, of i 
Kpiscopal parish of St. Andrew's, whose church building is near the railway a 
the place long called Scotland and now known as North Bloomfield ; its first 
rector was the Rev, William Gibbs, who has left behind him a sainted memory;] 
but he fed four British soldiers who came his way a little before the Kevolu' ' 
and was taken to Hartford jail therefor, bound upon the back of a horse; 
was over sixty years old, and he slipped from his scat and turned so that I 
head nearly dragged upon the ground ; through carelessness or ugliness he ^ 
allowed to remain there so long that he became insane and died in that ci 
dition in 1777 

This same quarrel o\er the buildmg of the second meeting-house in! 
Simsbury was the occasion of the settlement of West Simsburj now Canton,] 
which began in 1^37 Before that date t^vo places m that general locality had I 
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bAPTlST CHUKLH AND GkEhS AT CANTON STREET. 

taken the names they bear to-day. "Cherry's Brook" and "Cherry Pond," ' 
the latter of which has given the name to Cherry Park. These two places were I 
so called from an Indian chief "Waquaheag" who lived thereabout, but n' 
occasionally appeared in Hopmeadow and was there familiarly known as "Old I 
Cherrj'," probably on account of his fondness for cherry rum. The first J 
burying-ground within the present town limits is near the Canton Center rail- 
way station ; it is in a fair state of presentation, and it is to be hoped that at no I 
distant date it may be re-adopted for the use of all the town, for which it 1 
both historical and topographical fitness. 

The oldest house now standing in Canton is the so-called " Page Place," 
midway between Collinsville and Canton Village, built in 1747 by Benjamin I 
Dyer, schoolmate of Benjamin Franklin. The next oldest, neighbor of the J 
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former, and the home of the writer, was built in 1 756 by Thomas Dyer, son of 
the aforesaid Benjamin and grandfather of Thomas Dyer, afterward mayor of 
Chicago; it has descended from the original builder through an unbroken line 
of the ladies of the family to the present owner, who is of the same gentle per- 
suasion. Its beams, as hard as iron, its floors put down with oaken pins, and 
its latch-bolts wrought by a skillful blacksmith and adorned with little brass 
knobs of the shape and size of a pigeon's egg, all attest its antiquity. 

The people of West Simsbury held religious services from 1741 onward, 
the beginning of the Sunday session being announced by the beat of the drum ; 
an ecclesiastical society was erected here in 1750, and the first meeting-house 
was built in 1763. In that year the society bought a pewter tankard and used 
it in the communion service ; it is in existence to-day and bears this inscription ; 
"Tankard used In the Communion service of the society who built the first 
meeting-house at West Simsbury in the year 1763. Rev. Gideon Mills, 
Pastor." The tankard had a lid ; and each communicant drank from the top. 

The pews were deep 
square boxes and the pulpit 
was high in the air. \o fire 
was had, summer or winter, 
but the well-to-do brought 
foot-stoves. A committee 
to .seat the people in the 
order of their social rank was 
chosen by vote; likewise a 
member to " tunc the psalm" 
which he did with a pitch- 
pipe or a tuning-fork and a 
prolonged " dn-0-0," in which 
the peopSe joined before 
attacking the first verse. The 
attendants gathered during 
the noon-spell at a building 
hard by called the "clder- 
I10USC," because it always 
held a barrel o( cider free to 
all. Here they roasted the 
sausages they had brought 
with them, and with these 
and the doughnuts and the 
cider they fortified themselves 
against the afternoon freeze. 
Those who did not walk to 
church came on horseback, 
generally upon a pillion. 
Darius Mo.'ses owned the first wagon, one of the lumber-box variety, but he did 
not dare to ride to church in it lor a lon^ time, because the community thought 
it frivolous. Later on the singing was led by a violin, base-viol and clarionet, 
and the music for a long time was of a higher order than was common else- 
where. Down to a revival in 1783 this church lived under the Hall- Way 
Convenant, which allowed church membership and infant baptism to certain of 
the unregencrate who acknowledged the covenant. 

The Rev. Jeremiah Hallock preached for this church from 1785 to his 
death in 1826, and the Rev. Jairu.s Burt, from 1826 to his death in 1857, Both 
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were strong men; they made their lasting impress upon the people; and it is 
doubtless due in some substantial measure to them that Canton has continuously 
produced a race of men among whom character has been the chiefest of 
earthly possessions. 

Canton was formally set off from Simsbury and incorporated as a town in 
1806, the name — meaning a "division of territory" — being suggested by 
Kphraim Mills. The town is about eight miles long, north and south, by four 
miles wide east and west, and has a population of some 2,500 souls. 

In the early days the largest number of houses was near the center of the 
town and came to be called Canton Center, but the most important highway in 
the old town of Simsbury, sometime the Albany Turnpike, with the Litchfield 
Turnpike branching off at " Suffrage " ran from east to west across the southern 
part of the present town of Canton ; on it at " Suffrage " ( now Canton Village) 
was established in 1798, the first post-office in the town of Simsbury; and, as 




a part of the Litchfield Turnpike, there was built across the Tun.^is ( now 
Farmington ) river, the first town bridge in Simsbury, a mile north of the 
present Collinsville. 

This was a famous old highway, enlivened by many a stage-coach drawn 
by four or six horses, and made musical by the merry winding of the drivers' 
horns. At Suffrage, at the forking of the two turnpikes, there stood for more 
than a century, the famous Hosford Tavern around which hangs a grewsome 
story. During the Revolution, a French paymaster left Hartford for Saratoga, 
with his stout saddle-bags filled with gold for the payment of the French 
officers in the American army. He was traced to this tavern for a night's rest 
and no further. The inn-keeper always avowed that he departed safe and 
.sound, but it was probably heavenward, for no evidence of lateral travel was 
ever found, and a discovery made after the tavern burned down a few years ago 
tends toward a belief in his murder. This incident endowed the highway with 
the legend of a ghastly phantom, a headless horseman to be met at night in a 
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neighboring^ pass where the trees shadow the road so completely that no sun- 
light penetrates even at midday. 

Near the south line of the town, Captain Fred Humphrey built a grist-mill 
in 1805, a saw-tnill in 181 5, and within a few years afterwards four houses were 
to be found thereabout, including the not altogether reputable **Tim Case 
Tavern." In 1826 three young men, Samuel W. Collins, his brother David C. 
Collins, and their cousin, William Wells, came out from Hartford, bought the 
two mills with a few surrounding acres of land and began the manufacture of 
axes, each of the partners putting fiv^ thousand dollars into the enterprise. 
At that time no factory in the world made and sold axes as a business, and this 
undertaking was one of great audacity. Axes had been made by blacksmiths 
upon single orders and when an order was executed the purchaser had to spend 
half a day in grinding an edge upon his ugly looking tool. From the first, 
Collins & Co. put axes upon the market with an edge scarcely less keen than 
that of a razor and with side surfaces polished like a mirror. Not long before 
his death, Samuel W. Collins wrote out certain historical memoranda from 
which the following are extracts : 

" 1828. — Contracted with Oliver Couch to take his four-horse stage off the Albany Turnpike and run 
through Collinsville to Farmington and Hartford, and so got a f>ost-office established at Collinsville. Built 
the first trip-hammer shop, etc. Commenced drawing axe-patterns, and making broad axes with trip ham- 
mers. Each man tempered his own, forging and tempering eight axes per day. 

"1829. — Built the first shop ever used for Lehigh coal fires. This was the first use of hard coal for 
this purpose in America. **♦♦*♦ 

" 1830. — Put up an office-building, a part of which was used as the only school* for the children, as a 
public hall, and until 1836 the only church. ♦*♦♦♦♦ 

"1832. — Sold Sampson & Tisdale, of New York, thirty thousand dollars worth of axes — being the 
largest sale made at that time to any one finn. E. K. Root commenced work for us, and invented useful 
labor-saving machinery; he became our superintendent; and afterwards in 1849, went to the Colt's Fire- 
Arms Manufactory, of which company he succeeded, after the death of Col. Colt, to the presidency." 

From this insignificant beginning, a few men, making each eight axes per day, the business has grown 
in nearly seventy years into a stock company with an invested capital of one million, with a large surplus, 
employing 600 men, producing 4,500 axes and tools per day, besides a large number of steel plows and 
wrenches. The annual consumption of anthracite and other coal is 11,000 tons; of charcoal 30,000 
bushels; of steel, l,loo tons; of iron, 5,000 tons; and of grindstones alone 600 tons, which are literally 
ground away in powder. 

The original partnership of Collins & Company became The Collins Com- 
pany of to-day ; Samuel Watkinson Collins was succeeded in the presidency by 
K. B. Watkinson, he by William Jackson Wood now deceased, and he by 
Edward Hale Sears, who holds the reins with a masterly hand to-day. 

The Congregational Church in Collinsville was organized with thirty-three 
members, June 25, 1832, *'By Rev. Dr. Hawcs, of Hartford; Rev. Mr. McLean 
of Simsbury; Rev. Mr. Burt, of Canton, and the Stated Supply." Joel Hawes, 
Allan McLean and Jairus Burt — what a trio! The Rev. Joel Hawes was 
ordained pastor of the First Church in Hartford in 18 18 and remained such 
until his death in 1867; the Rev. Allan McLean was ordained pastor of the 
church of Simsbury in 1809 and remained such until his death in 1861 ; the 
Rev. Jairus Burt was ordained pastor of the church in Canton Center in 1826, 
and remained such until his death in 1857. Together they waged war against 
the cider-brandy distilleries to be found on every farm, at a time when common 
hospitality demanded the maintenance in every household of a sideboard filled 
with liquors free to all, and they shot out winged arrows against the institution 
of human slavery at a time when the cost of doing it was the loss of pew-renters 
by the score. They did other things, not of the church militant, lovely and 
lovable, over which the writer fain would linger. Chaucer knew just such a man 
as was each of these when he wrote : 

" He waytede after no pompe and reverence, 
But Christes lore, and his apostle twelve, 
He taught, but first he folwede it himselve." 
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The town has seven school districts; the Colhnsville district maintains a 
i school of six departments, with hundreds of pupils, the finahty of which 
high school o( which George W. Flint is principal. The high school 
graduates small classes yearly, but the graduates go to the various colleges and 
are never "winged" on their entrance examinations. 

Canton is not a showy town, but is emphatically one of substance. It is 
not in pressing need of the going reforms. Years ago the question of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors was taken out of politics and now it is not possible to 
drum up signatures enough to try on the question of license or no license in 
town meeting. Vote buying was never an industry there oi any magnitude and 
to-day it is not an appreciable factor in any election. Canton has raised and 
sent out some useful and sturdy sons; Owen Brown, descendant of Peter 
Brown, who came over in the Mayflower, and father of John Brown the Martyr, 
was born there in 1771 ; he moved first to Torrington, Conn., where John was 
born, and then to Ohio, where he helped to build up the Western Reserve 
College, but when a negro applied for admission, and the trustees refused to 
take him in. Brown withdrew his support and helped to build up Oberlin. 
John Brown was 
a familiar sight in 
the streets of Col- 
linsville after the 
troubles in Kansas 
and until his sac- 
rifice at Harper's 
Ferry ; he had 
made there the 
pikes he used in 
his raid on slavery. 
Canton sent out 
the Rev. Heman 
Humphrey to be 
president of Am- 
herst College, the 
Rev. Hector 
Humphrey to be 
professor at Trin- 
ity and afterwards 
president of St. 
Johns College at 

Annapolis, the Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill to be arch.x-ologist of the American 
Palestine ICxploration Society, Solon Humphreys to be one of the chief builders 
of the Pacific railways, Merrill J. Mills to be Mayor of Detroit, Thomas Dyer to 
be Mayor of Chicago, and so on and so forth. Patriotism, stout and rugged as 
her hills, is native to the soil ; in the French and Indian wars from 1744 to 1763, 
Canton furnished twenty volunteers of whom eight died at Louisburg and 
Havana; to the war of the Revolution she sent nearly eighty soldiers; in the 
French war of 1798 she had Oliver and (ieorge Humphrey on board the U. S. 
frigate Constitution in the action with the F'rench 74-gun ship La Vengeance; 
to the war of 1812 she gave fifty men, and to the defence of the Union in 
1861-5. at a time when her population was not more than two thousand, she 
contributed two hundred and eight of her citizens. "Deeds not words" has 
been the motto by which her people have lived and died. Nevertheless a great 
deal that is interesting remains to be said. 
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The proceedings of the day flitted vaguely through the minds of the triS 
in slumber, — glimpses of old mills high up on mossy banks mixed in delightful 
confusion with sounding water-wheeis and a long-whislicred, dusty mille' 
carrying a box mounted on three sticks and pointing it at mill dams, singing: 

" Der mill vill neler grind 
Mil waler dol ish past. 
Veil, who warns it lo?" 

Early in the morning the Squire appeared at our door and proceeded I 
map out our course for the day for us. "Planned for Newgate, have you?"] 
said he. "Well, after Newgate, don't fail to go to the Crag Mill. For scenery, 
that'.s the place. Drive down through Copper Hill to Mechanicsville and squint 

across Cranberry 
Pond, then 
quire the way 
North GranbyJ 
From the Cr^ 
you can 
westerly to Eas 
Hartland. Ol^ 
the way to Eas 
Hartland, find out 
where Rocic 
House Hollow i 
and go to it. 
is worth a visiti 
'riiere is a goodl 
place to coolq 
your Irish 
GRANBY HOTEL. thcrc, and med-J 

itate on by-gone times." Huggins stowed these directions carefully away o 
the back seat of the carriage and started for the cemetery for a little quiet 
reflection before breakfast. It must have made him hilarious to read in severa 
places in every cemetery he came to, these cheerful inscriptions: 
" Stranger stop, as you pass liy, 
Aa you arc now, so once was 1; 
As I am now, so you will be, 
Prepare lo die, and follow. me." 
And,— 

■' r)eath l* a debl lo nam re due. 
Which I have paid, and sf must you." 
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He may have admired them for their veracity, for the charge of untruth- 
fuhiess laid to so many epitaphs can never be imputed to these. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy stone in the Granby cemetery is over the grave of Daniel 
Hayes, who was captured by the Indians when a young man, remained in 
captivity about seven years, and after his release became a prominent member 
of the community. VVe were told that he was an ancestor of ex-President Hayes. 
The inscription on his tomb-stone is as follows: 



MR. DANIEL HAYES, 

who served his Generation in steady course of Probity and Piety, and was 
Pulilic Wutship; and l>eing salislied with long life, left this woild with a Coi 
Sept. 3d, 1756, in ye 71 year of his age. 



After copying a few inscriptions, Huggins responded to the call for 
breakfast. John was not feeling very well and said he didn't want any breakfast, 
but was finally persuaded to take just a little food to keep him from getting 
faint. Not being a bit hungry, some oatmeal, a few fried eggs, a slice of steak, 
a veal cutlet, a little liver and bacon, fried potatoes, and coffee and rolls were 
all that he could 
worry down. But 
these kept him from 
getting faint until 
his appetite was 
better. John 
always had had 
trouble with his 
stomach. Since 
childhood it had 
bothered him, by 
getting empty, and 
when he tried to 
remedy this evil, 
he was troubled by 
its feeling uncom- 
fortably full, before 
he had been at the 
table half an hour. 
It would appear 

from the first illustration that Sir Philip was trying to skip his hotel bill. 
Huggins catching him thus in the act, thought it an ungrateful proceeding, and 
told John to go in and settle up, and John, realizing what good treatment " mine 
host and hostess" of Granby had given, cheerfully did so. 

Thus, without the aid of a constable were we enabled to go to East Granby. 
John was ieeling a little hungry here, and so all sat down to lunch by the church, 
which a summer boarder informed us was built in 1830 and cost lour thousand 
dollars. The Granby churches are all o( the same type, each with a square 
cupola surmounted by corner posts, the principal difference of the East Granby 
church from those of West Granby, Granby, and Copper Hill, consisting in its 
being built of stone, the others of wood. So each township has its own style of 
architecture, noticeable even in the bridges, which varied from the high boarded 
sides of those of Granby and Hartland, to the simple log sides of those of Canton. 

It was on the way to Newgate, that Sir Phillip found the hole in an open 
field where Mr. Higley had mined his ore to make his forty-two-cent coppers, 
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the location being described as about one-and-a-half miles south of the princip 
shafts of Copper Hill, over which are now the prison ruins. So he paraphrase 
the old lines as follows : 

"There lived and flourished long ago, in ancient Granby town. 
One Samuel Higley, a blacksmith, oi genius and renuvm, 
Twas he who liret taught Yankees how to make the copper ore, 
And mannfacture money, which they'd never done hefore," 

In 1705 it was reported at a town meeting of Simsbury that "there v 
mine either of silvar or coper found in the town," and a committee 

appointed to investigate 

A mining company 

formed in 1707, whici 

was to give one-tenth 

the procet:ds to the town 

■'Iwo-thirds of which 

to go toward maintainini 

an able schoolmaster ii 

Simsbury, and one-thin 

to the support of th< 

Collegiate School at Nei 

Haven." At the present 

time Yale College do( 

not derive its sole sii[H 

port from these mines. 

Mining was actively 
rarried on until 174S1 
,ind a little wa.s don( 
until 1788, when it waS 
finally abandoned, 
companies. The Phenix Mining Co., in i S30, and The Connecticut Copper Co.] 
in 1850, endeavored to carry on the business, and spent considerabli 
erecting smelting furnaces, but the ore, although rich in copper, was, like tttosl 
of the prisoners confined there, of a refractory character, and could not be, 
economically utilized. 

I" 1773, theraines were 
first used for the confine- 
ment of criminals, with 
the idea of turning their 
labor to profitable 
account in mining, and 
named Newgate Prison, 
to perpetuate the horrors 
in Tory minds of the 
famous London prison ol 
that name, which was 
used for the most vil- 
lainous and worst class of 
criminals. They were 
employed at mining but 
a short time, for they 
used their tools to dig 
out with, and escape, and 
the manufacture of boots 
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and shoes, nails, and barrels was substituted. As more light was needed (or 
this work, buildings were erected above ground. These were added to and 
changed, from time to time, as found necessary. Of the buildings and ruins 
now standing, the wall was built in 1802. The ruins of the buildings on the 
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south side of the yard which contained the shoe shop, cooper's shop, hospital, 
kitchen, cells, and a chapel for divine worship are about eighty years old, and 
the stone building to the west which contained the treadmill, another kitchen, 
and more cells was built in 1824, thus making it about seventy-one years old. 
This was used but three years as in 1827 
the prisoners were moved to Wethers-' 
field. The warden's house and this latter 
building are well preserved to-day. 

A writer in an article on " The 
Simsbury Copper Mines," published in 
the New England Magazine about 1 886 
thus summarizes the matten " But the 
glory and the shame alike of Newgate 
have departed. The Simsbury Copper 
Mines are a source of wealth no longer. 
I'^.vcn Copper Hill itself which in its 
historic period was part and parcel of 
the old town of Simsbury, has been 
transferred by successive legislative 
enactments into the towns of Granby 
and East Granby. 

" On the prison grounds, decay and 
change have done their work. The 
greater part of the old wall is still 
standing, though broken down in 
places; but the workshops are deserted, 
oi.n DouK. thetreadmill isin ruins, the guard-house 

is crumbling to pieces. One of the buildings is somewhat less decayed than 
the others, and this is inhabited during the summer season by a guide, who, for 
a compensation, shows the curious visitor over the ruins, and lights him through 
the caverns, — but cannot tell him their history." 
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We, however, were shown about by a guide who had the history at 
tongue's end, the place having come under other ownership. 

The working of the treadmill, the shutes for the grain to slide to the floota 
below, the trough where the bread was kneaded by being gayly pranced upoii 
by the bare feet of some of the convicts, gave a little idea of the culin: 
arrangements of the prison life. The bottom of the bread trough was full 
dents, toe-nail prints, perhaps, where in excessive hilarity a big negro convii 
had put in some extra strokes, so Hoggins imagined. But appetizing as it 
to think of, we did not feel hungry for any of that bread. The cells in 
building were fitted up with bunks, so arranged as to accommodate the greates 
numbers in the smallest space. This was accomplished by "dovetailing" 
prisoners, so each man's feet were near another's head, or as Huggins expressec 
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it, " One man's toes were in another nidii s muiun. , ne i .u lmus insurrections J 
and escapes were vividly described by our guide. Sir Fhilip disappeared fofj 
a few minutes, saying he had noticed an old door just around the corner, withl 
some of the nails and bolts in it that had been forged in the blacksmith shop^ 
He wanted to take a picture of it. He soon returned and we prepared witll 
cameras and flash-light machines, to descend into the caverns. Later, T' 
Philip did show us a picture of that door, but we also discovered in looldni 
over his cash account the item "m — d — 150," which he said meant medicin^ 
drugs. We were glad to have it explained, else we might have thought it h 
be "mixed drinks." 

The caverns, darker than the Middle Ages, and damp and cooi as an April! 
shower, did not seem an ideal health resort, although the histories tell us, '""' 
as a rule, the convicts enjoyed good health and that certain cutaneous diseaseal 
were cured by the confinement." But we have also read, "From others 
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sources, however, come whispers of foul vermin, reeking filth and horrible 
stench, hard fare and cruel punishments. In the damp and filthy air of the 
dungeon, it is said, the clothing of the prisoners grew mouldy and rotten, and 




THE DKAiN. -IN' THE MINE. 

fell away from their bodies while their limbs grew stiff with rheumatism." 
Whether these latter facts were true or not, they were as plausible and easy 
of belief as the former. 

The sounding room, a small chamber hewn out of rock, has a peculiar 
reverberating echo, which Huggins, who was superstitious, thought was the 
agonized tones of the shade of the negro convict, who, when confined there, 
amused himself by drawing his fetters over the calves of his legs, was unable to 
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get them back, and his legs were amputated. John said that the blacksm!^ 
cut them off by mistake instead of the fetters, but we think that is false. 

Huggins suggested how much more realistic that room would be ; 
"chamber of horrors," if a"wax-figger" of a negro, with tongue protruding, 
and eyes bulging in awful agony, was chained to the ring stapled there in the 
rock. What a striking illustration of historical fact that would be. He also 
wanted John to pose in the drain as an escaping prisoner, while he took the 
picture ; but John not having on his number eleven boots, declined. So he took 
it with only the hole, rocks, and pump in sight. We then went to the main' 
room of the caverns, near the foot of the ladder where could be seen the remains'' 
of the planks, which had supported the bunks used by the prisoners. The 
platform which had once been above the prisoners to keep off the water which 




was continually dripping from the rocks, had long since been taken away. 
spent some time getting our flash-light picture of this place, and wondered as 
we sought the upper world, how the convicts ever managed to get up and down J 
that ladder, chained three together. It was all we wanted to do to get up J 
singly, and we preferred the ordeal of having our pictures taken when we I 
emerged from the stone jug, like any modern aspirants for a chance to decorate I 
the rogues' gallery, than to trying any prison experiences of a by-gone time, ' 
So with prison garb, — the long linen dusters the guide furnished, — we lined J 
up and were " took." This is one of the pictures we omit, for we are modest ] 
and do not court fame. 

We looked back upon the ruins when driving away and pronounced them 1 
better than anything we had ever seen in Europe. Our stay there had been so I 
long that it was near sunset when we looked down upon the Copper Hill j 
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settlement with its background of high, level-topped Manitick. Very expressive 
those Indian names. This one, according to Trumbull, was "a place of obser- 
vation; a place (or seeing (or to be seen) far off," and true to its parenthetical 
meaning to us, Manitick was in sight for many miles as we traveled toward the 
setting sun. We did not have much trouble in finding a stopping place for 
that night. Sir Philip drew upon his memories of the days of his commercial 
life, and proceeded to hunt up the little boy to whom he had given a stick of 
candy in one of those "years and years ago." Yes, fortunately he lived at the 
old homestead, and that stick of candy had been accumulating interest all those 
years, regardless of the fact that the boy had an older sister at the time it was given. 
While Sir Philip chatted with his friend about old times, Huggins and John 
went out and sat on the piazza. The cool summer breeze stirred through the 
trees, bearingon its wings the music of the siren who was playing the piano in the 
house across the way. This reminded Huggins of old times also, for he murmured, 

"The breeze o( ihe evening thai cools the hoi air. 
Thai kisses the orange, and shakes out ihy hair, 
Is its freshness less welcome, less sweel its perfume, 
That we know not the region from whence it is come?" 

"Blonde hair this time, not dark" thought Huggins, half aloud, and it was 
evident that Clara was present to his mind, although he had been very calm for 
the last two days. It did stir tip a few yearnings, however, when at eleven 
o'clock, the siren appeared at the door to bid good night to her evening's 
company. This company was singular number, masculine gender. A hurried, 
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subdued conversation, a long interval of silence, then a short " good-night," 
the sound of quick footsteps growing fainter and fainter, and all was still. 
Huggins said it was getting late, and as the night air was a trifle chilly, he would 
go in. With a parting request to our friend that he pry the sun up early next 
morning over the southern point of the eastern mountain, we retired, to change 
plates, go to bed and remain in peaceful oblivion until morning. Only once 
were we aroused in the night by the horses kicking, in the bam, and when John 
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inquired what that racket was, Huggins, too sleepy to realize that he was not 
at home, muttered, "Normals." 

As we proceeded on our way to the northern wilds of the state, it was 
forced upon us what a distinguished company we were. The whole population 
turned out to greet us at Mechanicsville, and the mayor and his wife, for it 
could have been none others, as they were certainly the most prominent people 




there, — especially his wife, — and all the children of the place, took a great 
fancy to Sir Philip and followed him all around Cranberry Pond. One of the 
children, pointing to the camera, asked John if that was what people broke into 
houses with. It transpired that there had been reports come to them that a gang 
of burglars were working the state, and fearing we might be invited to stay to 
dinner, we departed for North Granby, for time was pressing. At the latter 
place, the people showed the same interest and they turned out in goodly 
numbers to greet us. The flattery we were bestowing on ourselves was un- 
warranted, however, for we had been mistaken this time for the stage, and the 
people's faces changed from that expectant, "I-hope-Tvc-got-a-letter" look, to 
a despondent, "how-mean-of-them" kind of expression, just as though it was 
our fault we were not bringing their last week's papers to them. So we passed 
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quietly on to the Crag mill, where no one awaited us and there were i 
criticize or eye us with suspicion. The mill was silent, and no sound disturbed j 
the stillness of this veritable solitude, save the tumbling water and the rustling j 



foliage moved by the 
the eye from 
every direction. 
While Hu- 
gins went abic 
to secure vii'\\ ■ 
of the saw-mill, 
cider- mill, a few 
old bridges and 
a black calf, the 
others went down 
in the ravine 
where John am- 
used Sir Philip by 
taking snap shots 
and was told by 
the latter that his 
pictures would be 
no good because 
there was not 
light enough 
there. John was 



ntic retreat presenting pictures to | 
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a great success as a plate spoiler, and received prizes for the largest number of 
bad pictures at exhibitions. What attracted Huggins' attention most was a big 
snapping turtle that had his home beneath the dam. 




BURNING PITS. 

We looked at him wistfully and longed for soup, but he was out of reach. 
so we decided that wc liked crackers and milk better, anyway. It was toward 
Hartland, as we journeyed westward from the Crag, that we met some charcoal 
wagons, and thus decided to get some pictures of pits in operation. Whether 
we had gotten into Hartland or not before we came to the place to turn into 
the woods, wc could not tell; (or our efforts at finding the town lines were not 
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always more successful than when in boyhood we looked on the ground for 
big white cha!k line to divide the towns. And why should we not find such a 
line? It was not our fault, but selectmen are too negligent as a rule, to keep 

guide- boards 
proper conditio 
let alone mapping 
out the country 
in red, white and 
blue lines. Dowq 
through the 
woods, over the 
roughest of roads 
we came upon a 
clearing where in 
the midst was the 
charcoal - burner's 
home, which 
served to shelter 
UNHNisHED PITS. himself and wUe. 

three children, and five hired men. The chicken yard had a pea-brush fence, 
and all the surroundings bore a rustic, " baclc-woodsey " aspect. It was interesting 
to study the construction of the pits, the way the wood was piled, the passage 
left to fire it, and the covering of all with dirt or turf. The burning of a pit 
occupies from two to three weeks and must be watched constantly, and ventila- 




I 




tion changed according to the wind. We were shown about by a son of the 1 
burner, a bright little fellow who spoke English, French and Italian. Some o( | 
the hired men were of one nationality, some another, 
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We were not far from Rock House Hollow and being fortunate in finding 
a gentleman well acquainted with the place who offered to take us there, we 
thought it best to heed the Squire's parting advice. Down through the woods 
for nearly a mile he 
led us, and there 
high up on one side 
of a deep gulch was 
"Indian Rock." 
This place, accord- 
ing to tradition, was 
a camping ground 
for the Indians when 
out on hunting ex- 
peditions or the 
war-path, and one 
better fitted by 
nature would be 
hard to find. An 
immense rock, pro- 
jecting from the 
side of the hill, 
affording shelter for 
a number of people 

and an excellent natural fire-place for cooking, while but a short distance' away 
is a good spring of water. — what more could the wily red man desire. Accord- 
ing to a tradition of the day of frontier life in New li^ngland, the Indians after 

a raid on Sufficld werepursued 
by the settlers to this spot and 
a lively skirmish took place. 
But let the gentleman who 
accompanied us relate it in his 
own language. He sat down 
beside Huggins under the rock, 
and told the following ; " The 
Indians, living to the south 
and west of here were accus- 
tomed to making raids on the 
settlements every little while 
and hurriedly retreating 
through the woods. This was 
one of their stopping places 
for the night. I'^mboldened by 
their success, they at last 
kidnapped a yoting girl, the 
daughter of the most prominent 
man in the community. She 
of course was the most beauti- 
ful girl in the settlement. How 
they got her I do not know, 
but very likely she was out 
getting the cows. She was 
soon missed, and guessing the 
INDIAN ROCK. real state of affairs, an alarm 
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raised soon brought together quite a band of settlers who determined on 
immediate pursuit. ' The Indians must be vigorously dealt with and taught an 
abiding lesson. The Indians had come to this place and were cooking supper 
when the whites overtook them. Cautiously creeping up, the whites hid behind 
those rocks over there on the other side of the gulch, and waited until near 
nightfall. The old chief of the tribe sat on that rock there. The captive was 
lying there, bound. The braves were preparing for the night, so they could be 
up and off early next morning. All was quiet, when suddenly a musket report 




IIRAYTON LOOMIS' SHOP. 

rang out, and the old chief dropped dead, shot through the heart. The whites 
then charged, secured the girl, and hastily retreated, before the Indians could 
get re-en forcemcnts. The old chief was buried where he fell I've been told, 
but 1 hardly believe that, for I myself came down here and spent a whole day 
dif;ginj; for his bones, as you sec by that hole there, but could find nothing," and 
sighing to think he'd been unable to dig up a skull, a tomahawk and a few 
arrow-hcnds, he led the way back to the road, where he showed us an old shop 
that had once been used for the maniifactitrc of wooden plows by one Drayton 
I.oomis. Continuing our way wc still climbed the hills, and shortly after sun- 
down came to a standstill on HartJand Green. 

D.) 
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Wilh slender pole, and line, and reel. 
And feaChet-lly, with spring uf sleel. 
Fast noisy lirooks in sunless glades. 
And deeper streams in woodland ihad 



quiel 

A cavern in the channeled hills 
Wherein the crystal brims and spilli — 
By dark-hrowed hills it silent flows. 
Or falls from clefts, like CTumbHnx too 
And purls and Hashes all around 
A soil, suffusing mist of sound. 
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Mav, 1771. I must run down in the meadow to see old Moosuc and his 
wile. These are the last of the Tunxis tribe of Indians, and they Hvc in a 
wiffwam and raise corn and a few other things. They have the best samp, 
(yellow corn cooked whole) that I ever have seen and I seem to be quite a 
favorite with them, (or they always have a gourd of " samp " for me to eat. In 
the river near their wigwam there is an island, and old Moosuc takes us to it 
in his canoe, and we get " ground nuts " there. These (wild artichokes) are 
nice in the spring. I feel very sorry for these poor Indians for they sec how 
the while men arc spreading over their country, that the hunting is useless and 
it is hard to get meat to eat. They do not think our way of living is the best. 

The other day a bear came into our cornfield and I was glad that I had 
not gone there that day for young ears of corn to boil for the dinner. My 
brother went there on Sunday to get corn to roast and he saw the bear. 
Mother told him he should not have been in the field on Sunday. 

Now that so many of the men are away, I have to go to the north 
meadow for the cows. One day, I saw a garter-snake. It made itself into a 
hoop and came after mc and I ran as fast as I could, and got into the house 
exhausted, and mother killed the snake on the doorstep. She says that when 
the co^^ntry is more cleared and settled we shall not have them in such numbers. 

My great-grandfather was one of the original " l:.ighty*four proprietors " 
who settled here. They migrated from Windsor and Hartford, striking out 
into the woods west of the latter place. When they reached the brow of the 
hill east of us. and looked off on this beautiful valley, with the Tunxis river 
winding through it like a silver ribbon, they all exclaimed with delight and 
knelt with uncovered heads, to offer thanks to Him who had guided them 
through the trackless forest to such a delightsome place. This was the begin- 
ning of dear Farmington, 

1 am so glad that they bought the land of the Indians and did not cheat 
them, and that they lived peaceably together. Most of the Indians have gone 
where there are better himting-grounds, and old Moosuc feels so lonely that I 
think he and his wife, (squaw, he calls her,) will soon follow them. There are 
no settlements west of us. 

A man comes on horse-back every week with fish from the Connecticut 
river. We give him two pence for a large shad, but we have to buy a salmon 
too, because these are so plentiful that they must get rid of them, and shad 
come in the spring only. We have salmon in our river too, but they arc 
building a dam lor a mill and Father says that that will spoil the river for fish. 

1772, I must write about our meeting-house. When our town was first 
settled, or rather, before it was settled and the land had been bought of the 
Indians, there was an Indian trail running north and south — and this is mir 
main street; near the center, a lot was rcscr\'ed for a house of worship, and a 
rude log house was built for that purpose. 'ITiis, alter a time, gave place to^a 
iuuw!ti itwitHJigf with low seats in it without backs. Some ol Uie w<tRi«a 
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petitioned the authorities for permission to have backs put upon a few of the 
seats at their own expense, but they were refused, as those backs might be a 
source of envy and discontent to some, and might be thought to show a love of 
distinction in some, or a pride of wealth in others. They were asked to withdraw 
their request, and to be satisfied with such seats as the society provided for all. 

Now our new meeting-house has been built, on the site of former ones and 
is considered very nice. Two of our leading men went up to Maine, and 
selected the timber, which is of the very best — the breastwork about the gallery 
is said to be very remarkable, for the broad panels, nearly or quite three feet 
wide, are each of one piece ; and the shingles came from Maine also, and are 
nearly three feet long, and they have been put on with the greatest care, so as to 
last a great many years.* My Mother's cousin went up to the top of the spire to 
put in the weather vane. It was a fearful ascent and when he had accomplished 
it he found two holes in which it might be put, and in his doubt looked down 
to ask, lost his hold, and fell to the ground. He was killed instantly. 

Mr. Woodruff, the master-builder, did all the handsome carving about the 
pulpit with a knife. The vine of grape leaves which is painted green is very 
natural on the white paint of the high pulpit. I wonder how the great high 
sounding-board was ever built above it. When the minister. Parson Pitkin, 
enters the church all the congregation rise and remain standing until he enters 
the pulpit. He carries his three-cornered hat in his hand. Families come from 
quite a distance to meeting and have to stay over the noon recess to attend the 
service in the afternoon. Back of the meeting-house is the " Sabbath-day 
house " to accommodate these. It is a one-story house, with two large rooms, 
a chimney in the middle, with a large fire-place in each room. 

These families bring their lunch and go there to spend the hour between 
the two services and as the meeting-house is never warmed, these rooms make 
not only a comfortable place to stay in, but are used for cooking and also visiting. 

My Mother used to have a woman come every Saturday afternoon to dress 
her hair very high, so that it would look well on the Sabbath at meeting. She 
wore a cap over it. But she had to hold her head straight up all night, so that 
the fine effect would not be spoiled. 

One man, a Mr. Cook, comes from "White Oak district" with his large 
family, on a sled drawn by a yoke of oxen. He has bundles of hay for the 
oxen, and he covers a peck of potatoes in the hot ashes of one of the fire-places 
in the Sabbath-day house, before he goes into the meeting. After meeting, 
Mrs. Cook takes her frying-pan, cooks sausages, opens her basket of doughnuts, 
and the family feasts, and visits with the others who are doing similar things. 
This social hour seems very short and the long afternoon service a little duller 
than the morning, though I think it is because they cannot help thinking of the 
long ride home in the twilight of the short winter afternoon. 

Sometime after the building of the church, this same Mr. Cook went into 
Duchess County in New York, just over the Connecticut line, and there saw the 
Dutch wagons used by the farmers. He thought that one would be very con- 
venient to bring his family to meeting on the Sabbath, and that it would be a 
great improvement on the saddles and pillions then m use. So he bought a 
wagon, and on a Sabbath he really came to meeting, his wife, his children, and 
himself comfortably enjoying the unusual ride, but greatly to the wonderment 
of the people, for it was the first wagon that had ever been seen in Farmington. 
It all seemed very fine, but on Monday morning Mr. Cook was summoned 
before the authorities to answer to the charge of 'breaking the Sabbath,* because 
of the unseemly noise and disturbance of the peaceful quiet of the day. 

■^ They .irc on the same roof now, one hundred and twenty-four years after. 
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March, 1773. How fast news travels! Particularly, bad news. The 
messenger came through here to-day from Boston. His horse was reeking with 
perspiration and its sides were flecked with foam because of the rapid driving. 
Four days only from Boston, think of it*! He was bearing to New York the 
news of the outbreak which had occurred between the British and the people 
of Boston. It seems that the inhabitants of that town, I ought to say the ntetty 
for women would not feel so, had resolved not use any more tea, because it was 
taxed ; three ships had arrived from England, with the much discussed article 
on board, so a small party, disguised as Indians, went to the ships and threw 
the tea into the water. The consequence is that our town crier, Mr. Bull, has 
gone up and down our street, proclaiming the news, and to each house he 
leaves a command from some one who seems to have authority that no one is 
to use any more English tea. Every one calls it English tea, I suppose because 
it is brought to this country from England, although I have heard that it does 
not grow there but in a land on the other side of the globe, called China. The 
ships that bring it from there are many months in making the voyage. 

I have heard Father say that he remembered the first tea brought to this 
town. His father kept a tavern about three miles from here, on the road to 
Hartford. One day, two strangers, Englishmen I think, stopped at the house 
and wanted dinner. One of them took from his portmanteau a little package 
of dried leaves, and told Grandmother that he wanted tea made. She had 
never seen any before, and so carefully soaked and boiled it all, threw away the 
water and served the leaves as a dish of greens^ most carefully prepared with a 
small piece of boiled salt pork resting daintily in the middle. A disappointment 
all 'round I They say that the strangers called for their horses, and rode away 
muttering imprecations upon such a poor country as this. Well, it was a lesson 
for Grandmother, for Mother says she was very self-sufficient and independent, 
and she would not have asked how those leaves should be cooked lest she 
should not be thought to know everything. Uncle Solomon says I am like her, 
but I know he is mistaken, for I do not feel very independent, certainly not 
just now. 

How I have wandered from my story I When the town-crier came to our 
house and told us we must not use any more tea. Mother sat down and cried ; 
it was not really so much the loss of the tea as what all this was leading to. 
Poor Mother is very far from well, and she cannot eat some of our dinners of 
fat pork and turnips, (neither do I like them), and the cup of tea did help very 
much. We are beginning to have potatoes now. They are very nice when 
they are baked in the hot ashes on the hearth, and they help our salt-fish 
breakfast too. Then we have bread made of ground corn which is baked 
before the fire. Our tea is of sage or raspberry leaves or sassafras roots ; but 
we will have the little pot of real tea for Mother. She sits at the end of the 
table where the drawer is, and keeps it in there. Yesterday, the town-crier came 
when we were at breakfast. He goes around to the houses most unexpectedly, 
to see if any one is so unpatriotic as to be really using English tea. I intended 
to have written that father remembers the first potatoes that were raised in this 
town. Before that, turnips were the staple vegetable. 

June 6, 1774. Birthdays are usually the time to set about performing the 
good resolutions which one has in mind for a long time. This is my birthday, 
but it is not bright and hopeful, for how can one feel happy where everyone is 
talking of our quarrel with England? What shall we do if there should be a 
war, for almost everything we wear comes from England, and then we really 
belong to it, and I cannot make it seem right for these colonies to break away 
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from such a really good government. As I am a girl. I cannot help thinking 
that we had better pay that miserable little tax they call the "Stamp Act," fof 
these small colonies would never use very much paper, nor have many^ 
documents that would have to be -written on stamped paper, and not many 
newspapers, so that it would make but little difference to us. 

But Father says it is the principle of the thing, that taxation without 
representation is wrong, and that we are going to be a great country which 
ought not to submit to oppression. He says that we cannot shout or sing 
" Long Live the King," for that would be disloyal to our great cause, and that 
every one must be willing to suffer, yes, and to die for it. I am afraid that 
much of the suffering will come to the poor women and children. 

July 1775. How many days have passed since I wrote about the tea. A 
great dea! has happened since. The war between the mother-country and the 
colonies has begun, and many of our friends have left their farms, taken their 
muskets, and gone to Boston, where the British arc in great force. One young 
man from Lebanon, John Bartlett, left his plough in the furrow, unyoked his 
oxen, and hastened with other volunteers tor Boston. It was a long, weary 
journey, and he was only sixteen, but when he arrived at night-fall, he, with 
others, helped to fortify a hill called Bunker's Hill, The grass had just been 
cut in the meadow below, and this was scattered on the road to deaden the 
sound of the carts which brought the earth tor building the breast-work. He 
worked all night, walking close to the heads of the oxen and whispering bis 
words of command to them. How circumstances help to develop character! 

This is only the beginning of our dark and anxious days. Every Sunday, 
this same town-crier, Mr. Bull, goes through the street beating a drum to call 
people to meeting, and it is arranged that in any sudden emergency growing 
out of this war, the drum-beat shall be the summons for all the men to come to 
the meeting-house.* 

1776. My brother Aaron was born July 4th, this year, the day our 
independence was proclaimed. I am afraid it will be a long time before we are 
really independent. Father has gone with a company of militia to New York. 
We cannot hear from him unless some soldier is sent back, and that we CiUinot 
expect as they have hard work to get men enough for soldiers, even if all should 
go. I know only one family of Tories in this town, They live in the house 
next south of the meeting-house, and their name is Mix. 

Dec. 1776. We were glad to have Father come home last night. He, 
with others, have returned because it is winter and they are discharged or (ur- 
loughed (according to terms of enlistment) until Spring. They walked from 
New York because the government had no money to pay its soldiers. They 
talk of issuing paper money, which will be called "Continental Currency," and 
the wise ones think it will be a poor substitute (or the real silver and gold which 
it will pretend to represent. But, if it will buy our necessary food and clothing, 
we will be thankful, for we find it very hard to get along. 

News has come this afternoon that some of our soldiers are over in the 
meadows beyond the bridge, unable to travel any further; so near home and 
yet too weary and foot-sore to reach it. They arc returning from the north, 
where they have been fighting Burgoyne's army. My Father was there when 
Burgoyne surrendered, but he came back by New York, and these men have 
walked across the country through the deep snow. 

The people ol the town heard the news from two of the men, stronger and 

Tliit ilnuB ia ddw in lbs Hiimnca] Socidy'i kxhim, tluilacil. 
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more courageous than the rest, who pressed on across the bridge to the first 
house, where they sank down exhausted. Oxen were speedily yoked, the women 
piled the sleds with blankets and whatever codld be hastily got together of 
provisions for the comfort of the half-starved and freezing men. and they soon 
had fourteen of them on the way to peace and comfort. It is said that their 
shoes were so worn out that the last two miles they traveled over the snow, 
could be easily tracked by their bleeding feet. They were given a glorious 
welcome, as they came through the street, and although they were soldiers, they 
wept when they saw the party of rescuers. I wonder if our independence will 
be worth all it is costing. So few seem to think of the mothers and children 
who are really bearing so much and in so many ways. I wish somebody would 
write about the "mothers of this infant republic" for we hear only about the 
fathers as making all the sacrifices. But the mothers could not have endured 
the privations that the soldiers have suffered. 1 do not like to hear my Father 
speak of it. 

1777. There has been another call for soldiers, and as Mother is so ill, 
and there are so many dependent on I-'ather, he has hired a man to go in his 
place in the army. It has been hard to get the money, which has to be paid in 
advance, three hundred dollars in Spanish coin. Now that Spring has come 
they will soon be on their way to headquarters in Now York. 

I get but little lime to write, but things of interest are constantly occurring. 
A division of Washington's army passed through here, and in it was a regiment 
of French soldiers. I stood out by the gate to .see them pas.s, and one of the 
men handed me an empty flat bottle, saying " No good, no good." This I shall 
keep. Another gave me a part of a dollar which had been cut in two with an 
axe. A part of the regiment was bivouacked in the south part of the town 
beyond the village, but there were many sick ones, and these quartered on the 
inhabitants without leave or question. We had eight of them, but we did not 
give them our nice, comfortable beds, for we never should have wanted to use 
them again. An abundance of clean straw was spread upon the floors for them. 
They were not like otir own people who had left us but a short time before, for 
they were those who came from France with Gen. Lafayette. Mother was 
troubled to have those miserable, dirty people in her always tidy house, but 
they were sick as well as dirty, and so were cared tor very kindly. One of them 
was sick from neglect more than from disease, and he was taken to the barn, 
provided with hot water and soap, and clean clothes After a good supper and 
a night of rest on the clean straw, he seemed bright and well, aud when he left, 
although we could not understand his words, he looked his thanks unmistakably. 

784. Another long interval of busy work and care. I have decided that 

II teach this summer, and in Middlcfield. I am to have one dollar a 
and am to board around — this means to board at the homes of the 

children a certain number of days for each child. Some of the places will be 
very pleasant, and some I shall simply endure. 

Miss Becky Thomp,son has been here to make me a calico dress, and the 
rest of my clothes I shall make myself after I go to Middleficld. I shall have so 
much time, mornings and evenings, that I shall accomplish a great deal. This 
Becky Thompson is rather old and very deaf. She comes at seven o'clock in the 
morning and works until nine in the evening for a shilling a day. She can tell 
when it is about nine o'clock, and time to slop work, by the shortness of the 
candle. She says she wonders what people do with their old pins when they 

new ones! Hers arc as yellow as gold. 
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1785. I have finished my teaching in Middlefield. Sewing was one of the 
branches to be taught, and I soon learned it was an adroit way for the mothers 
to get the family sewing done. Small children would appear, boys as well as 
girls, with difficult parts of dresses to be made, also trousers both large and 
small. Of course the teacher was expected to know how to do all kinds of 
sewing, and little boys and girls could not put in pockets and make button-holes, 
and that was a way to get the work done by the teacher. One day my table 
was loaded with fourteen pairs of trousers ! I took garments home and worked 
morning and evenings at them, instead of doing my own sewing. I understand 
they are very sorry I will not teach longer. 

Nov. 2, 1785. I have written one more date in this imperfectly kept 
journal, for yesterday was my wedding day, and we came immediately to this 
house which is henceforth to be my home. May our Heavenly Father bless us 
in this new life ! A good many of the young people came here with us, most 
of them bringing some little useful article with their expression of kindness and 
good-will. 

I intend to sec my Mother a little while after supper every night so that she 
will not feci so desolate without me. The oldest of a family of six must be 
missed. Mother's mother comes to make her a visit every town-meeting day, 
and then I shall go to sec her. They live on a farm three miles east. She 
rides on a pillion behind Grand-father, and as soon as she takes off her red 
riding-hood, she asks for yarn and begins a pair of stockings for one of the 
children, and always finishes it before she goes home at night. 

And now, with new cares and an untried life before me, I must close my 
journal. 

A TRIBUTIC TO OUR DEAD POKTS. 



LOUIS E. THAYER. 



We heard them sing; and wondered at their songs 

So pure and sweet, but when each voice was hushed 

Then only did we catch aright the notes 

Of their sweet melody, and then alone 

We sat and sadly strove to find again 

Some thought or half forgotten strain 

Of songs their lips had crushed. 

They lived with us ; they sang to us, but now 

Their songs may sound in sweeter climes than this. 

Yet still we mourn our loss, and gaze through tears 

Down through the aisles of memory, and sometimes start 

Perchance to hear some voice that seems to bear 

The tones of those sweet singers ; but, although the song is fair, 

We find it but the murmur of a passing breeze. 

Each voice is hushed ; and as a tired bird 
Flies for sure shelter to its nest. 
They sang a parting song with chiming words 
Then sought a silent grave for peace and rest. 



A LETTER FROM A REPENTANT ROYALIST. 

London y April /j, 1784., 



BY MISS ELLEN D. LARNED 



Not a blind partisan, not a self-seeking office-holder, but a fair-minded, 
intelligent citizen of Connecticut, constrained by principle to remain loyal to 
king and government was the author of this epistle, — Joshua Chandler, of New 
Haven. The mass of Tories, during the American Revolution, was made up 
mainly of office-holders, monied men who feared the loss of property, and 
Episcopalians who honored the King as head both of Church and State. But 
there was also a class of moderate conservatives, who apart from personal con- 
siderations clung to the king, and believed rebellion unjustifiable. 

The Chandler family at this date embraced all classes. Capt. John Chandler 
of Woodstock, (then in Massachusetts), was the most prominent citizen of 
Worcester county at the time of its organization, and his children and grand- 
children held the highest offices in the gift of the government. As a matter of 
course, they were Loyalists of the most intense stamp, so bitter in opposition to 
the Patriot cause that out of six citizens of Worcester, sentenced to eternal 
banishment, enforced by the penalty of death if found a second time within the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts, five were of this family connection. 

On the other hand, Charles Church Chandler, whose father had remained 
in Woodstock, was a leading patriot, member of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence, and but for his early death might have filled the highest offices in the 
State of Connecticut. Another cousin, Thomas Bradbury Chandler, became at 
Yale college a convert to ICpiscopacy, entered upon holy orders, served accept- 
ably as missionary and pastor, received a degree from Oxford and was offered 
the Bishopric of Nova Scotia. He and his family were devoted adherents of 
king and church, and by their position and wide influence, were able to give 
much aid and comfort to distressed Royalists. 

Joshua, son of a fourth Chandler brother, after his graduation from Yale 
college, in 1747, remained in New Haven, engaging in the practice of law, and 
in extensive business operations, and acquired a large property. That he gained 
the respect and confidence of the community was manifested by public charges 
entrusted to him, and very notably by being placed first on the Committee of 
Correspondence in 1777. But, it was soon manifest that his sympathies were 
with the mother country. He could but think ** his countrymen were in the 
wrong." His sons became, indeed, violent partisans of the Royal cause, even 
piloting British troops in their invasion of New Haven, so that their father was 
obliged to join the British in hot retreat from the town, leaving property valued 
at ;£^30,ooo to be confiscated by the State government. His prosperous career 
ended in "days of darkness." Repairing to England, after the close of the war, 
hoping to gain some equivalent for his losses in the Royal cause, he met but 
bitter disappointment. The subjoined letter* shows the innermost heart of one 
whose loyalty to the crown had wrecked his life and fortune. He felt that " the 
lost cause " had not been worth the sacrifice : 

* Genealogy of the Chandler Family. 
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"To the Rev. Dr. Channcey, New Haven, Cuini. 
RevHircniJ and D' Friend ; 

On my taking my Final and Everlasting Farewell of my Native Coinlry, 
I addressed you and my Good old and D' Friend, Mr. Wliiiniy. I hope you 
Received that address as a Token of my Love and Friendship; as I flatter 
myself that you have a Friendship for me, and would be glad to know my 
Present Situation and Future Prospects in Life, I have taken the Liberty of c 
more Giving you the Trouble (I hope) the pleasing Trouble of this. 

I left New York on the 9th of October Last, with a Design of Calling at 
New Haven, and fur the Last Time, to have bid adieu to that Delightful Spot, 
and to all my friends; but the Winds, but more the Feelings of my own Mind, 
and the Visible feeh'ngs of the Family forbid it. We had a most Terrible Passage 
to Nova Scotia, onr Decks were swept of all our Stock, &c. &c. We arrived at 
Anapolis on the 23d. Mrs. Chandler was overcome with the Passafje. She 
languished, mourned and Died in about 3 weeks after Landing. She is certainly 
Happy. She Died in the Death of the Righteous, and it is the first wish of my 
Soul, that her Family and her Friends might be as happy and composed as she 
was in the moment of her Death. Soon after the Death of Mrs. Chandler, 1 
removed my Family about ten miles above Anapolis Royal. I provided as 
as 1 could for them, I staid with them a few days. I then left them to the 
Gracious Protection of the Almighty, who I hope will be their God and their 
Comfort and Support. I left Halifax on the 9th of January, and Arrived, after 
a mixed Passage, in this Great Sink of Pollution, Corruption and Venality, on 
the 8th of February, I found the Nation in Great Tumults and Commotions. 
I found myself Perfectly Lost in Politicks, as well as in Compass ; East was west 
and North is yet South. 

Before I left America, I supposed Lord North to be Rather attached to the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, and Lord Sidney and Mr. Pitt Rather Jealous for the 
Liberty of the People. Bui how Greatly was I mistaken. I found Lord North 
Decidedly against the Crown, in Favor of the Democratical Part of the Consti- 
tution to the Ruin of the Monarchial ; and Mr. Pitt and Lord Sidney, &c. &c. &c. 
all in Favor of the Prerogative ; these Political Squables you will see more 
Perfectly Depictured in the Newspapers, as also the Dissolution of Parliament, 
and the Calling of a new one; the Elections in many places have taken place, 
and the New Ministry will have a Great Majority in the New Chosen House 
but their continuance cannot be long, the present Ministry are occupying 
ground that they are Strangers to ; they stand upon Tory Ground, and arc at 
Heart Republicans in Principle, if there is such a thing as Principle in thi 
Kingdom, the existence of which I Greatly doubt. This Kingdom, without a 
miracle in its lavor must soon be Lost ; you can have no idea of their Corruptii 
of their Debauchery and Luxury; their Pride; their Riches; their Luxury has 
Ruined them ; it is not in the Power of Human Nature to Save them. If they 
are saved, it must be by some Heavenly Power. I like not the Country, either 
their manners or even their Soil — the Soil is Nothing to America, you cannot 
see a single Tree but what wants a Flesh Brush — it is True that Agriculture and 
all the Arts are carried to great Perfection ; but give America the means, and in 
one Half the Time she will Rise Superior to anything in this Country. 

My own prospects in Life are all Dashed, my only care is now for my 
Children ; the Idea of a Compensation is but very faint. It is probable 1 may 
Have about /'400 stg. per annum. My only effort now is to procure that Sura 
to be Settled on my two Daughters and my youngest Son for Life; my Soil 
William Stands some Chance for a Separate Support for his Life. I find my 
Health on a Visible Decline; when I can Get my Little affairs Settled here. 
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shall go into Yorkshire or into Wales, to procure an Asylum for my Daughters 
and my two youngest Sons. 

Thus this unhappy Controversy has Ruined Thousands ; the Sacrificing the 
Prospects of my Family for life is not the only thing that fills my mind with 
distress. I yet have a very strong Affection to, and a Predilection for my Native 
Country ; their Happiness would in some measure alleviate my Present Distress ; 
but though I have found myself Greatly lost in Politicks, I cannot yet suppose 
my Country can be happy in their present state. A Democratical Government 
cannot long subsist in so great and extended a Country; the seeds of Discord 
I see Sown among you, former prejudices and future jealousies will cause 
Convulsions ; the subversion of your present constitution cannot take place 
without bloodshed. I have sent in a small package to my Son, M. De Solme's 
(advocate in Geneva, Switzerland) History of the British Constitution ; it is well 
wrote; I wish Dr. Stiles would admit it into the Library — it may be of some 
service to my Country in forming their new constitution, for a new one must be 
formed at some future time. In the hour of Contest I thought, and even yet 
think my Country wrong ; but I never wished its ruin. I wish her to support a 
dignified character — that can be done only by great and dignified actions, one 
of which is a sacred and punctual adherence to public faith and Virtue. Men 
of your character may preach forever upon moral Virtue ; but, if the people see 
and find that there is no public Virtue, your preaching will be like the Sounding 
Brass and tinkling Cymbal. I wrote to my Son a few days since ; I wish you 
to enforce my regards to him, and also to remind him of sending the papers and 
documents I sent for. The' I am about to leave this city, and address to me, 
No. 40 Norton Street, near Portland Chapel, will always find me, while I can 
find myself. Pray remember me with the most sincere affections to your family, 
to all my friends. They must excuse my not writing to each one, neither my 
health or my feelings will permit ; but let us all bear up under all our losses and 
separations with a becoming fortitude. My own time, and the time of my dear 
friend, is Short, very Short, in this world. My first and last prayers will be to 
meet where no Political disputes can Ever Separate from near and dear friends. 

Your humble &c. &c. 

Joshua Chandler." 

Mr. Chandler's sad forc-bodings were too quickly realized. After his return 
to Annapolis he set out with his son, daughter, and a fellow-sufferer, for St. 
John, N. B., with all his books, papers, and evidence of colonial property, to be 
laid before the Commissioners and have their claims allowed. A terrible snow- 
storm drove their vessel upon the rocks. A slate-stone slab, in the old bury- 
ing-ground, King street, St. John, gives the sequel to this sad story : 



Here lyeth the Bodies of Col. 

Joshua Chandler, Aged 61 years 

And Whj.iam Chandler His 

Son Aged 29 years, who were 

Ship wreck'd on their passage 

from Digby to St. John on the 

Night of the 9th day of March 

1787 I'v: perished in the Woods 

on the nth of said Month. 

Here lyeth the Bodies ot Mrs. 

Sarah Grant, Aged 38 

Years Widow 



of the late Major Alex"" 

Gr^vnt; 

i^ Miss Klizabeth 

Chandler aged 

27 years, who were 

Shipwreck'd on 

their passage from Digby 

to St. 

John on the Night of 

the 9th day 

of March 1787 and 

Perished in the 

Woods on the nth of said Month. 
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I. 



BY N. H. ALLEN. 



The history of music in New England, for two centuries after the landi 
of the pilgrims, is scarcely more than the slender story of psalmody in its rudi 
form. The future historian will devote more pages to the achievements of thi 
last twenty, than to those of the first two hundred years. At the outset, befoi 
music was cultivated even slightly, it was barely tolerated, and was entirel] 
restricted to the singing, in a dolorous fashion, of Henry Ainsworth's cruda 
version of the psalter, or in some cases of the earlier one by Sternhold and 
Hopkins. A httle later, the "Bay Psalm Book" was prepared by Rev. Thoma* 
Weld, Rev. John Eliot, and Rev, Richard Mather. In this connection I quote 
somewhat freely from "Side-Glimpses of the Colonial Meeting-House," by 
William Root Bliss. (Riverside Press, 1894) : 

"Singing was not specified as a part of the service, although it was 
practiced, and so badly practiced that the 'speaking contemptuously of singinj 
psalms' was notorious. 

"A treatise called 'Singing of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance,' was published' 
by John Cotton, of Boston, in the year 1647. The necessity for such a publica* 
tion seems to imply that psalm-sirging was not a genera! custom in meeting- 
houses. After all that was printed on the subject, there was, in the first century 
of New England, nothing that could be called a service of song; no harmoniou$ 
band of singers 'to make one sound to be heard in praising and thanking tlie 
Lord, saying For he is good ; for His mercy endureth forever.' The Bay Psalra 
Book, imprinted 1640, which was used in some parts of New England, was pre- 
pared by three ministers, neither of whom had a strand of music or poetry la 
his soul. It asks us to sing: 

' Lift up thy fuat on hye, 

Unio ihc dnoUtioD* 
Ot perpetuity ; 

Thy foe wilhin [he Sinctuary 
Hslh done all levd deiigns. 

Amid ihe Church thy foes doe roare : 
Their Banncis set for liKiies.' 

"The best specimen of versification in the book is 'Psalm 137.' Yet 
must have bewildered the rustics who launched themselves 'The rivers on, 
Babilon' to learn where they were going to land: 

■The rivers on ol Dabilon 

There when wee did ail downe: 
Vea even then wee mourned, when 
Wee remembered Sion .... 

"A much needed apology appears in the preface of this book, whicl 
reassures the stumbling singer in these words: 'If the verses are not alway«| 
so smooth and elegant as some may desire or expect let them consider t' 

God's altar needs not our polishings. Exodus 20.' 
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"Other hymn books known in New England were Ainsworth's "Book of 
Psalnis Engiisiied both in prose and metre,' prmted at Amsterdam in the year 
1612, Older than this was the Sternhold and Hopkins hymnody which, during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had been 'permitted rather than allowed' in the 
Church ol England ; it was bound in the covers of the Book ol Common 
Prayer, and was rated as a work of superior excellence until the hymnal o( Tate 
and Brady appeared in the year 1696. Then came hymns composed by Isaac 
Watts, which, in the course ol time, crowded out all others. Up to the year 
1781. forty editions of his psalms and hymns had been published in New 

England His hymns, coming to the cheerless and shivering services 

of worship in the colonial meeting-house, were like the coming o( a bright and 
hopeful guest to a disconsolate fireside. Some of them have been acknowledged 
to be the hymns of a true poet; and these are said to be more suitable for the 
service of divine worship than those of any other English composer- . . . 

■' It may be said that Watts has written the songs of the church. For 
nearly two centuries his lyric poems have been sung, and are sung to-day 
wherever fhe English language is spoken. The reason for this must be that no 
other poet has so well expressed the devotional spirit, or has so closely 
sympathized with the experiences of a religious life. 



"Are you penitent? 



"Are you truthful? 



There is the hymn : 

"Show pity, Lotd ! O Lord, forgive; 

Lei a repentinE rebel live; 
Are not Ihy meicin large anil free? 
M»y not a (inner trusl in thee?' 

There is the hymn : 

•*nius far the Lord hatfa led me on; 

Thus far His power prolongs my days ; 
And every evening shall make known 
Some Ireah memorials of HJi graL-e.* 

"Are you desirous of rendering a tribute of homage? 

■From all thai dwell below the skies, 
Lei the Creator's praise arise; 
Let the Redeemer's naoie be sung 
Thro' every land, by every tongue.' 



I^P "And yet when the hymns of Dr. Watts appeared, many theologians of 
New England who had been laboriously singing from the Bay Psalm Book, or 
from the Sternhold and Hopkins version, stood still, not knowing, as they said, 
what hymns of Dr. Watts should be sung as sacred and what should be sung as 
profane. Some of them thought that carnal men should not sing at all. In the 
year 1736, ministers of Boston were discussing and doubting the propriety of 
sin^'ng any "hymns ol mere human composure.' and they objected to singing 
those which were not paraphrases of the Psalms of David. 

"There appears to have been no scientific knowledge of music in New 
England until the early part of the last century. It is said that but live or six 
tunes were in use, and the only identity which these had. as used in different 

towns, was in the names All tunes were like traditions handed 

down by ear, and so changed were they in the transmission that their original 
form was lost. In Old England the tunes had been left to the mercy of every 
parish clerk. Records of arch-deacons' courts show that the clerk was punished 
for singing the psalms in church service ' with such a jesticulous lone and 
altitonant voyce, viz., squeaking like a pigg which doth not only interrupt the 
other voyccs but is altogether dissonant and disagreeing unto any musicall 
harmonie.' . . , ." 

This is hardly to be wondered at. for Ainsworth, in the preface to his 
versification, writes: 
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"Tunes for the psalms, I find not any set of God; therefore, all people may 
use the most grave, decent, and comfortable manner of singing that they know." 

Metrical psalmody, first introduced into the service of the church by Luther 
came tardily into use in England ; and, beginning with Luther, melodies of 
many worldly, and it is said, even of licentious, songs, were pressed into service, 
so that when the practice became set in England this abuse was not lessened 
but rather increased ; for, in the first case, it is supposed that Luther took 
melodies of earlier times, and such as were not known to the people in their 
orii^inal settings, while in England it is said that the airs of loose and ribald songs 
oi much later periods were adapted to the psalms, and were sung alike as sacred 
and secular tunes. It is recorded that Sternhold was so shocked by this practice 
that he at once determined to provide the courtiers with his psalms "thinking 
therebv that thev would sine: them instead of the sonnet ; but thev did not." 

It is easy, at this day, to speak of the efforts of the Puritans in England to 
suppress music as acts of fanaticism and vandalism, and mistaken they were of 
course, but when they prayed 

'* That all cathedral churches ma\' be put down, where the service of God 
is most i^rieviously abused by pipiiii; with organs, singing, ringing, and trowling 
oi psalms from one side of the choir to the other, with the squeaking of 
chaining choristers." 

1 1 ma\' be that their indignation was aroused more by what they saw than 
by what they hoard. This humorous but no doubt truthful description of the 
•' clwnting choristers."" written in U'\^3. by Dr. John Earle. successively bishop 
ot \\ orcoster and Salisburx', ma\' lend some weight to their view: 

" The common sinL;ini^ men are a bad societ\-. and yet a company of good 
feV.ows :ha: roar ileen in the o.uire. deeper in the tavern. They are the eight 
p.i::< of s:^eech which i^o to the S\ntaxis oi the service, and are distinguished 
lo: tiioiv i^oises mv.ch like bells, for thev make no: a consort but a peal. Their 
pasti-.v.e or recreativ^n is pra\e:s. their exercise drinkiiii::; yet herein so religiously 
avlvV.ctCvi tliat :]ie\- serve TioJ. when the\- are o.r;:r.k. Their humanity is a leg to 
rV.v- i\o-A:or.oer. tV.eir kMriiinc: a chapter, for they lcar:i i: commonly before they 

re.ui it; \ ct tV.c v^ki iu-brow :\nv.cs .i:\- little :>^::.'kio:''. to them, for thev miscall 
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It does not seem strange, however, that after a few years both companies 
should stand on the same level as to music ; for with the struggle for a bare 
existence, the terrible losses by death, and the absence of printed music, the 
loss of skill in singing must be a foregone conclusion. It is fair to suppose that 
Mr. Hooker's company brought with them the Ainsworth Psalm Book, and 
quite likely made use of it long after the Bay Psalm Book had been printed, as 
this work was looked upon in many quarters as an unwarrantable innovation, 
and its first edition was but slowly taken. Another edition was printed seven 
years after the first, and to prepare the way for its more general use. Rev. John 
Cotton published his treatise, ** Singing of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance," referred 
to by Mr. Bliss. In Dr. Walker's History of the First Church in Hartford one 
may read of a similar service rendered here eighty-five years later by Rev. 
Timothy Woodbridge. The whole account is so admirably given that permission 
has been asked and granted to reprint it in this paper : 

Public services on the Lord's day began about nine o'clock. Congregations 
were called to the meeting-house by the beating of a drum, the blowing of a 
conch-shell or a horn, the display of a flag, or, if the community were so 
fortunate as to have a bell, by the '* wringing of a bell." Hartford Church had 
a bell as early as 1641, and in all probability from the first, it being, with little 
doubt a part of the transported establishment from Cambridge 

After the scripture reading, *' a Psalm succeeds. In some the Assembly 
being furnished with Psalm - books, they sing without the stop of Reading 
between every Line. But ordinarily the Psalm is read line after line by him 
whom the Pastor desires to do that Service ; and the people generally sing in 
such grave Tunes as are most usual in the Churches in our nation." (RATIO 

DiSCirLIN/K). 

The singing was, for the most part, more devout than melodious. Mather 
is able only to say of it, as late as 1727, when musical affairs in Massachusetts 
had already begun greatly to improve : ** It has been commended by Strangers 
as generally not worse than what is in many other parts of the world." (Ibid). 
. To add to the difficulty, no instrumental accompaniment, save the 
pitch pipe and tuning fork, was allowed ; such assistance being supposed forbidden 
by Amos v. 23, " I will not hear the melody of thy viols," and other passages. 

Many congregations did not attempt more than three or four tunes. The 
general custom was to use the Psalms in regular order ; and the singing exercise 
which seems to have occurred usually but once in each service, was from a 
quarter to a half hour in its dolorous duration. About the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, a general attempt was made to improve the music by the 
recall of "notes," and as it was termed "singing by rule." But it met with 
violent opposition. Many congregations were almost split on the question. 
The innovation was denounced as an insult to the memory of the fathers, and 
as tending to Papacy. " If we once begin to sing by note, the next thing will 
be to pray by rule, and then comes Popery." Ministers and people, deacons 
and congregation, were in many places, at open hostility on this burning 
question. The interposition of the civil authority was in some instances 
necessary to compose the disturbances arising from the proposal to "sing by rule." 

The history of the matter in this First Hartford Society well illustrates the 
already well-established conservatism of this organization. . . . Doubtless 
affairs in a musical way had gone on here as generally, till about 1726 the 
subject of improved music began to be agitated in this region. The diary of 
Rev. Timothy Edwards, at East Windsor, and the records of the Windsor church 
show that the new method was disquieting this Israel.* 

♦ Dr. Tarbox's "Windsor Church, 250 anniversary," pp. 97-xoo, alao Judge Stoughton'a "Windsor Farmes," pp. 96-98. 
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In 1727, the pastor of this Hartford church. Rev. Timothy Woodl 
preached a "Si;iging Lecture" at East Hartford, in the pulpit of his nephew. 
Rev. Samuel Woodbridge. The uncle was now seventy-one years of age and 
the nephew forty-four, and both were obviously on the side of the new method. 
The lecture was printed with a preface signed " Per Amicum," written by the 
nephew, in which it is said: "The following Discourse was delivered at a 
Lecture for the encouragement of Regular Singing, a comely and commendable 
practice: which for want of Care in preserving, and skilful Instructors to revive, 
has languished in the Countrey till it is in a manner Lost and Dead; yea it has 
been so Long Dead, as with some it stinkelh, who judge it a great Crime to use 
meanes to Recover it againe." .... 

The same year the matter came before the General Association, met at 
Hartford, May 12th, a few days previous to the "Singing Lecture" just spoken 
of. Rev, Nathaniel Chauncey read a paper which the Association, over the 
signature of "T. Woodbridge, Moderator," ordered printed, entitled "Regular 
Way of Singing the Songs of the Lord." The subject proposed for discussion 
was "Whether in Singing the Songs of the Lord we ought to proceed by a 
certain Rule or to do it in any Loose, Defective, Irregular way that this or that 
People have Accustomed themselves unto." One of the reasons the essayist 
gives for the strong attachment to the old method is interesting: "Many will 
readily grant that they (the singers by ear) use many Quavers and Semi- 
Quavers, &c., and on this account it is that they are so well pleased with it, and 
so loathe to part with it: now all these Musical Characters belong wholly to 
Airy and Vain Songs, neither do we own or allow any of them in the Songs of 
the Lord." 

But notwithstanding this committal of the old Pastor and of the General 
Association to the new way, the Hartford Church continued in the old several 
years longer. It sung as it had .sung in Isaac Foster's day, till after the long 
pastorate of Timothy Woodbridge ended, and until he, after advocating the 
reform in vain, was gathered to his fathers. The year alter Mr, Woodbridge 
died, however, the Sociejy took action, on the 30th of June, 1733, in this 
cautious and tenative manner: "VOTED that this Society are willing and 
Content that such of them as Encline to Learn to Sing by Rule should apply 
themselves to the best manner they Can to gain a knowledge thereof. VOTED 
and agreed that after the expiration of three months. Singing by Rule shall be 
admitted to be practiced in the Congregation of this Society in their publick 
Worship on the Lord's day & until their annual Meeting in December next; & 
that then a Vote be Taken whether the Society will further proceed in that way 
or otherwise." 

The two leaders of the opposing methods were then designated to "Take 
on them the Care of Setting the Psalm," for the periods specified: "Mr. 
William Goodwin as usual," and "Mr. Joseph Gilbert, jr.. after the Expiration 
of the three months." Tried thus prudently for four months, the Society saw 
its way in December to vote "that singing by Rule be admitted and practiced 
in the Congregation of this Society in their pubtick Worshipping of God," and 
Mr. Gilbert was empowered to "sett the psalm." So that it was not long, 
probably, before it could have been said of the Hartford congregation, as 
Cotton Mather had quite exultantly said some years before of the improved 
condition of things in Massachusetts churches, that " more than a Score of 
Tunes are heard Regularly Sung in their Assemblies." .... 

So it appears that only three or four tunes were being sung at the end of a 
hundred years, and the only progress that had been made in that time was the 
partial victory the advocates of singing "by rule " had won over their adversaries. 
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le tunes that were added to the Bay Psalm Book were twelve in number, 
and were named as follows: Litchfield, Low Dutch or Canterbury, York, 
Windsor, Cambridge, St. David's, Martyrs, Hackney or St. Mary's and the looth, 
115th, 119th and 148th psalm tunes. One of Mr. Bliss's "Glimpses" puts a 
quaint touch upon this old-fashioned singing in the meeting-house: 

The fierceness of the controversy caused by the change in methods of 
psalm-singing may be seen in a petition sent by Joseph Hawley, of Farmington, 
to the legislature at Hartford, in May, 1725, which 'humbly sheweth' that 
'Deacon hart ye Chorister one Sabbath day In setting ye psalm attempted to 
sing Bella tune — and your memoralist being used to ye old way supposed ye 
deacon had aimed at Cambridge short tune and set it wrong, whereupon your 
petitioner Raised his Voice in ye sd short tune and ye people followed him & 
so there was an unhappy Discord in ye Singing, and ye Blame was all imputed 
to your poor petitioner, and John Hooker Esqr sent for him & fined him for 
breach of Sabbath, and so your poor petitioner is Layed under a very heavie 
Scandal & Reproach & Rendered vile & prophane for what he did in ye fear 
of God.' " 

In Chapin's Glastenbury (1853) this contention over singing by note or 
by rote is referred to, and in that town the question was settled as at Hartford 
and Windsor, by a compromise: 

"The storm spent its greatest fury in Massachusetts, dividing congregations 
and arraying ministers and people, deacons and choirs, in the utmost hostility 
against each other. In Connecticut, the zeal of the combatants was less fervid 
and general. But even here the interposition of the General Court was 
required in many towns to quiet the disturbances arising from the introduction 
of singing by rule. In Glastenbury the matter was quietly and easily disposed 
of by a vote of the town in Feb. 1733, directing the congregation in the first 
society to sing one half of the day by 'rote' and the other half by'rule'and 

to begin after the next election " 

I This could only mean the ultimate triumph of the new way, and with it a 

^■^■Einand for singing schools, and the introduction of choirs. 
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The openitic warbler may vmce her culture rsf e 
With Wsgnet, RobtnMeiD and Btcb, or *ny high- 

Bol «ill her nolei are Iscking they're wi very 

(tnieht Bod prim 
By the side of that rfd laelody, ll)e pennyroyal 

When Deacun Jonei ind Siiter Prime in joyful 

tune did blend. 
With many an extra here and there, and such a 

hearty end, 
The church was tilled with muiic up (o the very 



The palsied organ crcal^cd and vrhreicd, when 

Boarini! up on C, 
And grumbled, groaned and trembled down aluDg 

the depths of G; 



and glim, 



s work, like a aoldier, aiaid 
vrestle with a pennyroyal hymn. 
The boyi would swell the rolling wing to help the 

But keen would be the ear that tuld just what they 

ung about. 
But word« were never noticed, tor they cuig with 

mighty vim. 
So their aid waa very welcome in thai pennytoyal 
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The golden year is in its summer gear ; 

The world is sleeping in a cloud of luster ; 
And round the freighted altars of the year 

The blushing roses cluster. 

Upon the hill-top sleeps the lambent light, 
While all the valley lies in deepest shadow ; 

The brooklet, murmuring at its languid plight, 
Creeps slowly through the meadow. 

The fields are golden with their harvest crown 
That nods in every dewy breeze that passes, 

The hardy apple trees arc weighted down 
With golden fruit in masses. 

And soft from branches of the way-side tree, 
The merry birds their matins carol, gladdening 

The heart of nature with their melody, — 
Their mates with envy maddening. 

The cow-boy seeks a sweet, noon-day repose. 
And rests beneath the apple-tree full-laden : 

Among the clover-tops — a bed of rose — 
He dreams he lies in Aidenn. 

He dreams that he alone, in cloud-land bright, 
Is set to keep the clouds from making battle. 

The clouds seem all intent on showing fight, — 
Like great, unruly cattle ! 

But, down below, the gentle lowing kine 
Stand browsing in the riant, scented clover : 

The cow-boy wakes, in ecstasy divine, — 
Then dreams the dream all over. 
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The town of Norfolk is one of notable antiquity as well as of modern 
thrift, enterprise and developed attractiveness. It was settled by the whites as 
early as 1640 when it was called by its Indian name "Norwake," and the next 
year, was formally established a town by its English settlers. Its location is 
upon the south-western hill-slopes that beautify the shores of Long Island 
sound, forty-two miles from the city of New York. Its population in i860 was 
7,582 ; in 1 880, it was 1 3,y5G ; in 1890, or in the last census, it was deemed to 
be about 18,000, and at the present time, a fair and moderate estimate puts its 
population at fully 20,000. Norwalk harbor is studded with numerous 
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picturesque islands and the views from its surrounding hills are of unrivaled 
beauty. As a popular summer resort, its fame is wide-spread. A ride over its 
hills and along the saline shores, presents new charms in the constantly varying 
panorama of beauty and delight. 

The New York and New Haven railroad runs hourly trains from Norwalk 
between the two cities, while a passenger steamer and two freight propellers 
daily ply to and from New York. A tri-weekly steamer also runs to and from 
Huntington, L. I., and scores of steam oyster boats, are engaged in Norwalk's 
great and profitable oyster industry. Trains over the Danbury and Housatonic 
divisions of the Consolidated system give convenient access to the interior of 
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the state and with 
south-western 

Massachusetts. 
Few New England 
townspossesssuch 
ample facilities of 
railroad and water 
communication, 
with all parts of 
the country. 



Its 



par 




churches, beauti- 
ful homes and 
shaded avenues, 
with its two lines 
of electrically 
equipped street 
railways, its gas 
and two electric 
light plants, its 
two public water 
systems, ample 
sanitary sewer sys- 
tem, several post-offices and free delivery, state armory, two public libraries, 
five national and three savings banks, society lodges, two Grand Army Posts, 
hotels and daily and weekly newspapers, added to its exceptional healthfulness. 
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give Norwalk 
advantages and 
attractions as a 
place for desirable 
residence, business 
and manufactures, 
possessed by very 
few even of the 
most eligibly loc- 
ated New England 
towns. Its growth 
during the past 
decade has been 
phenomenal, and 
to-day Norwalk 
stands seventh in 
importance and 
population among 
the towns ol the 
state. 

Norwalk in its 
personal biogra- 
phies is equally notable. It has been the birth-place and residence of statesmen, 
divines, judges, physicians, soldiers and philanthropists, almost innumerable 
and of historic renown. It was the home and is now the burial place of Governor 
Thomas Fitch of Colonial times ; ol Governor and Judge Clark Bissell ; o£ U. S. 
Senators Thaddcus Betts and Orris S. Ferry, of Kev. Drs. Hurnctt (of rcvolutmn- 
ary war fame), 
Buckingham, 
Hall, Mead .Weed 
and Beard. It 
is the present i 
home of Maj. i 
Gen. Darius N. 
Couch, who 
would have been 
in chief command 
of the Army of 
the Potomac at 
Gettysburg, had 
not his innate 
modesty, led him 
to resolutely de- 
cline the honor 
and responsibil- 
ity. It is the 
birth-place and 
home of a daugh- 
ter of Captain Hezekiah Betts ol the Revolutionary Army, who still lives in the 
enjoyment of all her faculties. It was the birth-place and home of the parents ol 
General, Judge and Senator Sherman, before their removal to Ohio, also of U. S. 
Treasurer James VV. Hyatt, and is nowthat of U. S. Patent Commissioner John S. 
Seymour, and last, though by no means least, of Congressman Ebenezer J. HflL 
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In ye olden times, Washington passed the night at one of our local hostelries ; 
Franklin was a quite frequent visitor to the old Norwalk inn upon the church 
green and a voracious devourer of Norwalk's, even then, celebrated oysters. 
La Fayette halted here for supper and addressed his Norwalk admirers, on the 
occasion of his carriage ride through the state to Boston. It was burned by 
order of the British Commander Gen. Tryon, at the time of his raid into Con- 
necticut, July I i , 1 799, nevertheless it is to-day among the foremost towns of 
the state, in culture, modern enterprise and progress, in picturesque beauty of 
scenery and, as a summer resort, is justly believed to be unrivaled by any other 
town in New England. 

The Norwalk Hoard of trade recently issued the following circular: 
"The groups of Norwalk Islands, distant about a mile from the main land, 
form a beautiful and commodious harbor which receives the Norwalk River up 
which vessels of twelve feet draft can sail a distance of two miles. A passenger 




steamer runs daily to and from New York in the summer, and daily freight-boat 
during the entire year. There is also a tri -weekly boat to Huntington, Long 
Island, in the summer. Dorlon's Toint at the eastern entrance to the harbor 
and Koton Point at the western arc delightful summer resorts, and the drives 
over the hills and along the shore are unrivalled in beauty. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad furnishes hourly transit 
to and from New York city, and the Housatonic railroad with its western and 
northwestern connections brings Norwalk into easy communication with all 
parts of the country. 

The town, lying tor five miles along the valley of the Norwalk river and 
climbing up the splendid hills, that reach out on either side, with its magnificently 
shaded streets, the result of two hundred and fifty years of care and thought, is 
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not only a town of beautiful homes, but by its location, its rail and water 
communications, and the advantages it possesses for all kinds of manufacturing 
industries, it has grown to the seventh in population in the State. 

It has eight post-offices and a free delivery system, excellent telegraph and 
telephone service, twelve miles of street railroad, concrete and flag-stone side- 
walks, a well organized and well equipped fire department and fire alarm system, 
gas and electric lights, a fine system of water-works, costing half a million 
dollars and now self-sustaining, a sewer system which has cost a quarter million 
of dollars, twelve public and five private schools, three daily and two weekly 
newspapers, three hotels and fifteen churches. It has two public libraries, five 
National banks with a total capital of $740,000, three Savings banks with 9,250 
depositors and $3,162,000 of assets. It has two military companies and a fine 
State armory, a flourishing Young Men's Christian Association and thirty-one 
lodges, societies, and other social and benevolent organizations. 

Its industries arc diversified and extensive. The largest single one is the 
• manufacture of fur hats, in which fifteen establishments employing about fifteen 
hundred persons are engaged. The second in importance is the cultivation of 




oysters for which Norwalk has literally a world-wide reputation. In addition to 
these there are the following factories ; 3 locks ; 1 steam engines and air com- 
pressors ; 2 straw hats ; i corsets ; i hatters' supplies ; 2 furnaces and stoves ; 3 
cassimeres. worsteds and felts ; i elastic fabrics ; 3 shoes ; 2 hardware novelties; 
5 carriages; i shirts; 5 sash, doors and blinds; 3 paper boxes and packing- 
cases ; 7 cigars ; 2 fur cutting ; 5 saw mills ; 1 gas stoves and appliances ; 2 iron 
fences; 2 cement pipe; 4 planing mills; 3 machine shops; 1 patterns." 

In nothing however is Norwalk more notable than its shore and island 
sites for summer cottages. At Koton Point, Rowayton, Bell Island, Hickory Bluff, 
Piney Point, The Knob, and Fitch's Point, and upon the numerous picturesque 
outer Islands studding the harbor, there arc several hundred of these beautiful 
summer homes, mainly owned and-occupicd by people from abroad, who have 
been attracted by Norwalk's unrivaled marine and shore scenery. The late 
noted Wall street Hanker, LeGrand I.ockwood built hi.'' two million dollar 
residence here and many other showy and costly edifices have been erected in 
recent years. The great majority of Norwalk's summer residences are, however. 
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of the comfortabie and unpretentious styles of architecture, rather than the 
gaudy and excessively ornamental structures, so frequently erected by shoddy or 
smart sort of people, who frequently migrate from our large cities and seek to 
impress their wealth and importance upon the more sober-minded and sensible 
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rustics. Norwalk is particularly blessed with a refined and cultured society and 
encouragingly exempt from the ignorant, vicious and degraded elements too 
common in other sea-port towns. 

Tf) THK "HARD OK THE bun(;aix)w." 



Mv day and ninhl ate in my laity's hand; 
1 have tiu iithi^r sunrise than her sif-hl; 

I'ur MIC her lavnr glurilics the lanil; 
Her niiKer darkens all the L-heerlu1 lijjhl, 

live face is fairer Ihan the hawthome white, 
When all a-flo«er in May ihe hedge-rows stand; 

While she is kind, [ know of no affright; 
My ilay ami night are in my lady's hand. 

All heavun in her glorious eyes is »]ianned; 
Her smile is softer thsn the summer's night, 

tllidder than daybreak on the Kaery stand; 
I havL' no other sunrise than her si^ht. 

I ler silver speech is like the singing flight 
Of runnels ri]>pling n'er the jeweled sand; 

Her kiss a (Ircam of delicate delight; 
l'"ut [ue her favor glorifies the land. 

Whal if the Winter chase (he Summer hlatid ! 
The gold sun in her hair bums ever bright. 

H she tie sail, straightway all joy is banned; 
Her anger darkens all the cheerful light. 
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We are all sufficiently familiar with the history of our country to tell on on 
ingers' ends the names of the principal heroes and leaders in its history — fo 
nstance, Governors Carver, Bradford and Winthrop, Miles Standish, Rogei 
Williams, Thomas Hooker, John Eliot, and so on down to our day. But how 
ittle do we know of them personally, beyond the mere names and wh^t they 
tand for. There is, however, a notable company of their descendants extending 
down to the present day that constitutes what Dr. Holmes, with great fehci'ty 
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THE GOVERNOR HOPKINS HOUSE. 

::alled "The Brahmin-caste of New England," who were born leaders, brainy 
men, brilliant, straight- forward, steady-going people, all of them who fulfillec 
he promise given by their fir.st ancestors on the soil. To this class belong such 
leroes as Israel Putnam. Nathan Hale, the Adamses, Winthrops, Edwardscs 
lookers, and many others who come from the sturdy old stock of the founders 
of the Republic. 
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If it is so difficult for the average citizen of the republic to remember the 
worthies of national repute, how much more so to recall state celebrities who 
gain a local and limited repute merely. The average man can not recall the 
names of all the presidents, much less the governors of his native state in 
chronological order. These then, must be our excuses for presenting, as the 
last of this series, some data as to the homes of our governors and leading 
statesmen, in Hartford. 

John Haynes, the first governor of Connecticut, came to this country in the 
same vessel with the venerable Hooker, in 1633, and was a member of his con- 
gregation in the original " Newtowne," in Massachusetts. He came from Copford 
Hall, Essex, England, and was a man of considerable wealth and evident culture. 
He was made governor of the Massachusetts colony, in 1635, and did not, in 
consequence, come to Hartford with the famous Hooker party, but soon after. 

It is a tradition that the first written constitution of Connecticut was largely 
the work of Mr. Hooker and Mr. Haynes. It was adopted in 1639. Bancroft 



n of " large estate and larger affections ; of heavenly 



describes Mr. Hayn 
mind and spotless 
life." He was 
chosen governor 
of the colony in 
1639, and as he 
could not, by the 
constitution he 
had helped to 
write, hold the 
office more than 
one year at a time, 
he was elected 
alternate years as 
long as he lived, 
dying March 1, 
1654- 

The home of 
Governor Haynes 
was on Arch 
street, near the 
present gasworks. 

The same house was occupied by the sixth and seventh governors, John 
Winthrop, Junior, of New London and William Leete of Guilford. Arch street 
was then a noted thoroughfare, and withal historical. 

Dr. Trumbull in speaking of the cause of the removal from Newtowne 
(Cambridge), to Newtowne in Connecticut (Hartford), considers that the 
relative popularity of Haynes and Winthrop, Cotton and Hooker was not with- 
out influence. Mr. Haynes, he says, " was not considered in any respect inferior 
to Governor Winthrop. His growing popularity and the fame of Mr. Hooker 
were supposed to have no small influence upon the general court in 
their granting liberty to Mr. Hooker and his company to remove to Connecticut. 

Kdward Hopkins was the second governor of Connecticut, and came with 
the New Haven colony, which reached Boston bay in 1637, lour years after 
Haynes and Hooker. He married Ann Yale whose mother had married 
Thcophilus Ivaton, the first governor of the New Haven colony. He became a 
magistrate soon after coming to Hartford, and first Secretary under the written 
constitution, which would perhaps signify that he too was somewhat instrumental 
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in its compilation, more perhaps than in the matter of chirography. }^er 
alternated with Mr. Haynesas governor and deputy-governor until Mr. Haynes' 
death. The May following, Mr. Hopkins was re-elected, although "absent," 
having gone to England, not to return. He had been in England several times 
before, but now that Cromwell was in full sway " at home," he saw fit to remain, 
became a member o( parliament, and was made warden of the fleet, succeeding 
his brother. He died in England, in March, 1657, of consumption, aged fifty- 
eight, leaving his large property in New England to be devoted to the academic 
and collegiate education of young men. His wife was Ann, daughter of David 
Yale, of Denbighshire.' She is described by Gov. Winthrop, the elder, as "a 
goodly young woman and of special parts, who has fallen into a sad infirmity, 




"GOVERNOR'S ROW," WASHINGTON STREET. 

the loss of her understanding and reason which had been growing on her divers 
years by occasions of giving herself wholly to reading and writing, having writtea I 
many books," and intimates that through the "tenderness and love of her ] 
husband, who was loth to deny her her favorite studies that her disease became 
seated and aggravated." About £2000 of his estate, plainly intended for Yale 
college fell into the hands of the trustees of Harvard, and three grammar schools \ 
at New Haven, Hartford and at Hadley, Massachusetts. 

The home of Gov. Hopkins was on Governor street, traditionally the house 

liuni David apd lIuHius inddiughlci Ann Go- 
he died Dec. l^, i&tfi nged Si, [name. Slw wu fittea 
iBven, Ikon of Londan, in &u[ IndiEi twenty yean u 
am dopsiiou u Vale colitse which received W nan 
l. HiiibiigblerCiihcrinenumedLordHait' ' 
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of which a view is here given, hence the oldest existing home of an executive 
in this city. Governor Welles also resided on Governor street, and Thomas H. 
Seymour, one of our late governors who was akin to Horatio Seymour, Governor 
of New York state, both descended from the original John, of Hartford. The 
ancestral home of our Governor Seymour was on Arch street. The Ledyard 
elm, now standing south of the Lincoln iron works is on the original Seymour 






tract. John l.cdyard, "the great American traveler," nephew of Thomas 
Seymour and cousin of the Governor, was born in Groton, and came to live with 
his uncle at the age of nineteen ; he entered Dartmouth, 1 772, and the next year 
came home from college down the Connecticut river in a canoe. This elm 
tree was planted in commemoration of the event. The property was deeded to 
the present owner, Mr. Lincoln, on condition that the tree should never be 
trimmed or cut in any way except by the Park commissioners. When it was 
struck by lightning a few years ago, the dead branches could not be removed 
except by the authority of the commissioners. We are indebted for this infor- 
mation to Mr, John Ledyard Denison.ot Hartford, who adds that it is a striking 
example of "Woodman, .spare that tree." 

Governor George Wyllys, the third governor, lived on Charter Oak Hill, and 
was the original owner of the famous oak. Where it stood, a tablet has been 
placed, in the wall beside the street called Charter Oak Place. Kx-Mayor Wm. 
Waldo Hyde is the present owner of the estate. 

Governor Wyllys came from Fenny Compton, county Warwick, England, 
leaving there a large estate. He was chosen deputy governor in 1641, governor 
in 1642, and died in March, 1644. Samuel Wyllys, his son, born in England, 
graduated at Harvard, married Ruth, daughter of Governor Haynes. He owned 
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land in Glastonbuty, and left a son Hezekiah who was Secretary of State from 
171 1 to 1735, whose son George was Secretary, 1735 to 1796, a period of sixty- 
one years; Gen. Samuel Wyllys, son of George, was Secretary of State from 
1796 to 1809, — making a total of ninety-eight years the office was held by 
three generations of the Wyllyses ! It is small wonder, then, as Miss Talcott 
says in her article on the Center church burying-ground, that one of the Wyllys 
family exclaimed that " if Connecticut could not remember the Wyllyses without 
grave-stones their memory might rot ! " The family is now extinct in this town, 
Hezekiah being the last of the name to reside in the old mansion. He and his 
brother Samuel had children who died young or unmarried. Miss Peck, in her 
poem on The Charter Oak has embalmed the tradition which saved the Charter 
Oak to be a receptacle of the charter (or its duplicate, vide Dr. Hoadly). 
Ruth, daughter of Hezekiah Wyllys, married the third Richard Lord, brother of 
Elisha, who owned "Lord's Hill," now Asylum Hill. The Charter Oak estate 
was the residence of the late Isaac W. Stuart, ("Scaeva." author of "Hartford 
in the Olden Time,") son of Prof. Stuart, of Andover. 

Governor Welles resided on Governor street, as noted. Thomas Welles 
probably came to Hartford from Saybrook, and is reported to have been 
private secretary to Lord Say and Seal before coming to New England. He 
was first treasurer of the colony, then secretary from 1640 to 1648, deputy 
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governor in 1654. i^iirt. 1657, and i(>59. and governor in 1658. He died 
January 14, 1660. Ho married for hissccond wife, Ehzabeth, ividow of Nathaniel 
Foote (of the famous Foote family, from whom descended the Beechers) 
and sister of John Deniing. The governor's lir^t wife was Elizabeth Hunt, 
whom he married in England. His son John went to Stamford to settle in 1640, 
carrjing the Wethersfield records with him. claiming he had a right to them, a 
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practice quite common then which has caused no end of trouble to genealogists 

of to-day. Robert, son o( this John, inherited the Governor's farm in Wethers- 
field, covering the ground where the state prison now is, and nearly half a mile 
further north. Samuel, son of the governor, inherited a farm in Glastonbury, 
or Naubuc, and from him came Hon. Gideon Welles, of Lincoln's cabinet. 
Thomas, junior, another son, settled in Hartford, and married the widow of John 
Pantry (another extinct name) and daughter of William Tuttle, of New Haven, 
(for whom see " Old Colonial Characters.") Sarah, daughter of the governor, 
married John Chester of Wethersfield, whose father was Leonard Chester, 
" Armiger," or 'Squire, who bore a coat of arms, — one of the few in Hartford 
— and came to this country before 1635. John Chester's daughter, Eunice, 
married Rev Timothy Stevens, first minister of Glastonbury, who with Hon, 




RESIDENCE OF 



Gershom Bulkeley (" Garsham Backly "), and Hon. Eleazer Kimberly (the first 
male child born in New Haven), Secretary of the Conn. Colony, 1696 to 1709, 
laid out the civil polity of that bailiwick. 

Governor Joseph Talcott, the eleventh governor, resided on the east side of 
Main street at the entrance of what is now Talcott street. The present building 
occupying the site of this dwelling is commonly called "The Talcott house," 
and is probably the oldest house in town. The shingles on the south side have 
been in place for a century, and the old nails are of wrought iron. The house 
does not appear originally to have belonged to John Talcott. His house lot 
was on the opposite side of Main street. Talcott street was laid out in 1761 by 
Samuel Talcott. A part o( the old Talcott building is said to have been built 
by John Talcott in 1646, and if so it is the oldest building in town. The Talcott 
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interest was sold out as late as 1814, and since then it has had various ownet 
It has long been used for mercantile purposes. 

The Talcott family is a very ancient one. The emigrant ancestor was Johi 
who was born in Braintree, Essex, England, son of another John, and grandsonl 
of a third John of Colchester, Essex, living there in 1558, and his lather, a fourth 1 
John, was irom Warwickshire. The emigrant John, married Dorothy, daughter | 
of Mark Mott, of Braintree, an eminent and ancient family, and brought his J 
bride with him in "The Lion," Their son. Lieut.-Col. John (the fifth John in I 
line) succeeded his father as treasurer of the colony, and was the father of Gov. f 





THE JEWELL RESIDENCE. 

Jos. Talcott. Another son of John, the emigrant, was Samuel, ancestor of the 
Wethersfield and Glastonbury Talcotts, through his wife who was the daughter J 
of P-lizur and Mary (Pynchon), Holyokc of Springfield — distinguished names i 
in Massachusetts — and was Secretary of State of Connecticut. His descendants I 
intermarried with the Chesters, Dcmings, Hollisters, Bulkeleys, _^Wrights and | 
Hales, and left a notable progeny. 

We have already given the reader enough genealogy to ponder over for I 
some time, and lest we shall weary him we will desist, rememberingTom Hood's J 
famous lines on " Miss Kilmansegg" : 

"To trace Ihe Kilmansegg pedigree 
To the very toul of the family tree, 
Were a lask as rash as ridiculous; 
Through antediluvian mists as thick 
As London (og such a line to pick 
Were enough in Irulh to piuuile Old Nick, 



Not It 



leSir 



in Irulh to piuucle Uld I> 
iir Harry Nicolas," — 
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meaning of course Sir Harris Nicolas, the eminent English heraldist and 
historian. 

Oliver Wolcott, governor of the state from 1817 to 1827, resided on Main 
street a few paces south of Central Row. Governor Isaac Toucey lived at one 
time where the Aetna building now stands, on the corner of Athen^um street, 
succeeding to the estate of his father-in-law, Cyprian Nichols. Later he lived 
in the building now occupied by the Travelers Insurance Company, which must 
be seventy-five or more years old, and there he died, after the Civil war. He 
was in the cabinet of President Buchanan before the war. This building was 
also the residence at one time of Henry L. Ellsworth, who was United States 
Commissioner of Patents, twin brother of Governor William W. Ellsworth, the 
latter of whom resided in the old Captain Morgan house on Front street, still 
standing. Henry L. Ellsworth gave $700,000 to Yale College, which though 
failing in part, 
yet testified to 
his great regard 
for learning. On 
the opposite cor- 
ner, where the 
Connecticut Fire 
Insurance Com- 
pany's building 
stand. s, lived 
Governor Joseph 
Trumbull. O n 
another corner 
lived Chief 
Justice Thomas 
S. WilHams, now 
the residence of 
Mr. Parsons, hi.s 
residuary lega- 
tee. On the 
remaining corner 
of Grove and 
Prospect streets 

hved Theodore Dwight, — this being a very historic corner fifty years and 
more ago. 

About this time Washington street became the fashionable quarter of the 
town, and what is now called " Governor's Row," was inaugurated, by the 
removal thither of Governor Ellsworth. In 1836 he built the house now owned 
and occupied by ex-Lieutenant Governor William H. Hulkeley. Governor 
Ellsworth was the son of the chief justice of the United States, Oliver Ellsworth, 
and his wife was the daughter of Noah Webster, the noted le.\icographer, who 
resided with them for some years. I-'or a generation, the Ellsworth mansion 
was one of the most charming social centers of the city. Mrs. Ellsworth died in 
1861, and the Governor. January 15, 1868, at an advanced age. He was deacon 
of the Center church for half a century, and was one of the committee which 
selected Dr. Hawes as pastor. His son, Dr. Pinckney W. Ellsworth, resided in 
the house for two years when it was sold to Hon. Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, founder 
and first president of the /Etna Life Insurance company, and father of Governor 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, Lieut.-Gov. Bulkeley, Charles E. Bulkeley who was killed 
in the Civil war, and Mrs, Lcverett Brainard, wife of the present Mayor of the 
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city. This residence was the scene of brilliant receptions during the incumbency 
of General Bulkeley as Lieut. Governor, and is one of the most noted houses in 
the city. 

During the administration of Gov. Andrews, the public receptions were 

given at the residence of Gen. Bulkeley, who was then on the governor's staff. 

Public and State receptions have also been given at the residence of Hon. 

Levcrett Brainard, formerly the home of Bishop Kip. When the buildings of 

Trinity College 
crowned Capitol 
Hill, efforts were 
made by the 
faculty to secure 
this as the place 
of residence of 
the president 
It is a very im- 
posing structure 
of the old Doric 
column style, so 
popular a cen- 
tury since. 

Ihe residence 
of Hon. Morgan 
G. Bulkeley 
which adjoins 
that of his 
brother, was 
erected by Thos. 
K. Brace. There 
have been a 
number of nota- 
Die assemblages 
at this house, not the least remarkable being the reception given to Hon. James 
G. Hlaine in 1IS8S, when Mr. Bulkeley was the candidate for gubernatorial 
honors. A recent writer gives a glimpse of the interior of this house which is 
worthy of brief mention. 

'I'he rich »iiti<|i]i.'S in the house, which the <.iov<.'rn»t ami hii: uifi; havo oollvcleci. wDulit excite (b« emj 
of the iililesi i.-ininoiswuis. Mrs. Uulkvln- is an experienn-'it aillci-liir nl uld china and art wurks, and Int 
aome uf the iniist intereMmg specimens in the State, llie souvenir plates nith which the wallt of tbe 
dininK-room arc devoraied caniuil be Miqiaved in Connecticut. Tbe (iuvemor himself has a. cultivated 
taste in this direction and has recently acquireil two of the most raluaMe specimens in the United St*Mt. 
Oac uf titero is an autbenlicateil article from the lalde iiervtce of Tliomas Hwilier. " the light of the weatetu 
churches '' and l<iunder of the Hartford colony. It is one of th« rarest of old platters in the United StMo. 
The nina eleipnl specimen in the (nivemor's collection is an invaluable plate that was owned by Govcnm 
Sakonstall. It is a unique work of an in itself. With this maKnilicenI pri/e is a fragment of the dicB 
wiirn by the wife of Cot-crnor ^Itunstall when she was jireiented to the l^een. Hut the ( lovemot'i ^ledal 
interest is in ohl furniture. He is the owner of some of the most valuable sjMrcimens 10 be found In New 
Kn^^ind. One set uf superbly^carvcil niahi^ny chairs in his possession can lie traceil back tor 17c jean, 
Tables anil chairs of rare assiiciation and interest occupy the |iarliir and tece^ition -rooms, and the hooK 
thrtiughout is rich in an am) eviilences uf culture. > 

Washington street has long been favored by the chief executives of the 
state, as a resident street. Hon. Marshall Jewell lived on the street before he 
became governor. Lieut.-liovernor Albert Day passed his last hours in the 
Barbour residence, and I.icut.-t'iovornor Francis B. l.oomis in the one now 
owned by Mr. Joseph R. Cone, where his daughter, Mrs. llavemeyer then lived. 
Mr. Day resided during his official incumbency on Main street, near Sheldon. 
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Hon. Marshall Jewell, during his occupancy of the executive chair, lived in 
what is now known as the Niles residence on Farmington avenue. He was, in 
addition to Governor, Grant's Postmaster-General, and in charge of the national 
republican committee in one campaign. Gen. Grant came to Hartford in 1880, 
and the state militia in general, had rendezvous at Hartford to give him a rous- 
ing welcome. Gov. Jewell was further honored by the mission to Russia. He 
began life as a tanner's apprentice, like Grant, and by constant exposure of his 
arms in the steeping-vat he was, it is said, unable to sleep unless his arms were 
bare, a habit he retained all his life. As a journeyman-tanner he worked over- 
hours, day after day, and used to say to the laboring man : 

" You have as fair a chance as any man in the world. Any working man who is industrious and 
temperate and ambitious can not only get on, but he will Hnd the hand of the capitalist extended to him in 
many directions in order to help him get along. I tell you that the more there are of men of that kind the 
better capital will like it." 

The residence of Governor R. D. Hubbard occupies a picturesque spot on 
Washington street. Part of the estate has been sold since his death, for building 
purposes, but the old residence is still standing. It was owned prior to his 
occupancy by Major VV^elles, first selectman of Hartford. Governor Hubbard 
has been " embalmed in bronze," the latest heroic-size statue in the capitol 
grounds. 

The home of Lieut. -Governor Catlin has already been given in these pages, 
as the former home of Mrs. Sigourney, and since the article appeared it has 
been sold to a syndicate for business purposes. 

Gov. Joseph R. Hawley resided on Sigourney street, during the year he 
held the executive reins, and there ex-Lieut. -Gov. \\. Spicer Cleveland now 
lives. During one year of (]ov. Lounsbury's term he lived in the Senator 
Dixon residence opposite the cathedral.* 

The list might be extended and many facts of interest gathered concerning 
other noted residences in this '' city of homes," but the few of the best known 
that have been treated in this series show us how time in his flight makes the 
life of yesterday the history of to-day. 

* \Vc arc indcblctl for many facl?> to llic Hartford Daily Times. 
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JOSEPH TRUMAN. 

A placid life hums through the homestead old, 

No mudern mood aches here, 
The j)cace of ages brood o'er wood and wold, — 

No village babbles near. 

But all is o])enness, light, distance fair. 

And large majestic sky, 
And through the silent heights of evening air 

The shouting rooks sail by. 

A j)resence pure once moved through the hushed place, 

Stately and sweet and free, 
(javc to its tongueless beauty vital grace, 

Lit the sc<iuestered lea. 

What images engaging gathered there — 
What warmth, what wit, what charm ! 

How filled with glory were those pastures bare, 
tlow glowed the homely farm ! 

That form has vanished, and the voice is still, 

The halo paled away : 
Sunset is sad U{>on the lonely hill — 

The gold of morning grey. 




Beautilu! for situation arc the Highlands of Manchester. Located amid 

the foothills of the Bolton range, which for romantic beauty are unsurpassed by 

any in New England, Highland Park lying about two miles easterly from 

South Manchester, is the gem of the surrounding country. The view to the 

south and east is obstructed by the wooded hills, but to the north and west, 

fifty miles of the Connecticut valley from Mount Holyoke on the north to the 

hills near Portland on the south may be seen from elevated points. Looking 

toward the west, occaaiqnal glimpses of the smooth-flowing Connecticut, the 

gilded dome of the Capitol gUsteninu in the sunlight, the buildings of Trinity 

College, and in the extreme dis- 

"* tance the heights of the Talcott 

Mountain range are visible. 

A natural park forms the 
center of the village and is 
the first object of interest to 
the approacliing tourist. To the 
south of this park are deep ra- 
vines with wooded sides, which 
form a pleasing setting for the 
two waterfalls which dash over 
the red sandstone precipices in 
uiasses of foaming spray. Two 
springs are situated near the 
upper fall, one of which has long 
been known to possess valuable 
healing properties. In fact it is 
said that the Indians were wont 
to resort here for their " medi- 
cine water," and a century ago it 
was a common occurrence to sec 
a person on horseback with jugs 
on either side connected with ropes going to and from the spring. Only a 
few rods distant from this spring is another of clear, pure, sparkling water that 
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is much used for table purposes. The glen below the second falls is thus 
described in the Memorial History of Hartford County. "Here the stream 
falls sixty-five feet over the rocks into the valley below, grass-covered, and 
enclosed for some distance by wooded bluffs, — a miniature Yosemite, admired 
by all observers. At the base of these bluffs are excavations that have been 
made for ore, (sulphide of copper), which, being found in limited quantity was 
supposed to indicate the existence of valuable mines. In the original division 
of the land, the place where the copper mines were supposed to be, was to 
remain undivided, 'to lye for the general benefit of the proprietors.' " 

These "Wyllys mines" were operated to some extent in the first half of 
the century, and one across the brook from the valley still remains open lor 
the investigation of those who have the temerity to explore its depths. This 
locality was once the old Wyllys farm, the property of Ephraim Wyllys, the 
founder of that family in this sec- 
tion and possibly a descendant of 
George Wyllys of Hartford, one 
of the early governors of Connec- 
ticut. His gambrcl-roofcd house 
still stands on the brow of 
the hill .icross from the mineral 
spring; the frame still remains 
intact, but it has been rc-covercd 
and its interior entirely remod- 
eled by the present owner. 

The whole vicinity of High- 
land Park in the early part of the 
century, was evidently a pros- 
perous farming community, as 
the number of house cellars and 
old ruins attest, and history re- 
cords the existence of a Baptist 
Church, formerly well attended, 
about a quarter o( a mile to the 
east, where now only a triangular 
plot of ground remains to tell of 
the ancient house of worship. 
Although at the present time no 
descendant of any of the old 
families lives in the village, the name of Wyllys being perpetuated by the street 
name alone, good deeds often outlive family names, for a subscription paper 
recently found shows that Ephraim Wyllys in 1822 contributed seventy-five 
dollars to the building of a church, a considerable amount for a farmer to give 
in those days of large families and consequent rigid economy. 

Since 1863, there have been extensive paper mills erected at Highland 
I'ark, by Case Brothers, furnishing employment to many of the villagers. On 
the site first occupied formerly stood a grist-mill, a picturesque affair with its 
ancient, overshot, wooden wheel, sixteen feet in diameter, the movements of 
which could be seen from the outside. Located in a little glen a short dis- 
tance from the mill is a bottling house in the cottage style of architecture, so 
surrounded by trees that it is a surprise to the visitor approaching it for the 
first time. 

In this secluded retreat, with the plashing ol the waterfall, the purling of 
the brook, and the singing of the birds one might easily fall asleep, on a sum- 
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mer's day, for " tired nature's sweet restorer, ■balmy sleep," seems to hold 
perfect sway in this dehghtful spot. Notwithstanding its rural surroundings, 
Highland Park keeps pace with the many modern improvements, having its 
own system of water-works, its electrical plant, and the first electric street lights 
placed in the town. It is rumored that the whirring of the trolley car will ere 
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long be heard in its quiet streets, but whatever concessions are made to the 
enterprises of human ingenuity, the natural beauty of Uie place can never be 

wholly effaced. 



YOUR NATIVE TOWN. 
JOSEPHINE CANNING. 

" < >h, drill 'I you remember Ihe schoolhoiue red 

Which slcHHJ tar liack on Ibe hill, 
An<l the great oak tree which lifled ils head 

Cluw liy? It stands there Blill. 
\'iiii learned addition in ihal old place, 

.'Viul the use of verb and noun; 
I'hey hare earned you much in life's hard racu — 

I iive some lo the <lear old (own ! 
" \im h.ive wandered far from the hearthstone gray 

Where your infant feet first I rod. 
You have walkeil in many a devious way, 

Hut you woiship your father's God. 
I'lir you'll never forget the lessun taught. 

When at nij>ht you all knelt down 
In ihc home thai you hold with the tenderesi thought 

" All '. f-< whi'n the summer solstice bums. 
Ami your city home is hot, 
( ill look where the winding river Iutqs 

In the (jreen old meadow lot. 
Then -isk the people what it needs. 

To liulld It up with filial deedi. 



A DAY DREAM. 



CLEMENT C. CALVERLEV. 



Quaint ultl woolland, itill I view Ihee, 
As, in (Iraams, I wandered ihrough thee — 
When each ruslling sound thiilled through m 

Fraught with Nature's melinly ; 
Whispering now, as in ihe olden 
Da)5 ihal Time has linclured golden 

\\ i[h ihy mellow memory. 

1 htough thy leaves are sun-beams straying : 
111 the brook are minnows playing; 
Sweetest scents, the breeze delaying. 

Moat at random on the air. 
Where, among thy darkling spaces. 
Light and shadow interlaces. 

Ill day-dreams, I, wandering, tare. 

Here the trees, gaunl guardians, hovf 
tj'er the brook, as it to cover 
It Irom fond eyes, like a lover, 

Jealous ol his lady's taith; 
And the brook sweeps on, nol caring 
Fur the gracious shade, or flaring 

Sunlight, dancing like a wraitb. 




Singing, dancing, over Icil|;cs, — 
Mosses, [ems, upon the edges: 
Rippling auflly Ihruugb the sedges, 

Winding oiiwar.l, dark and deep,— 
Through the tangled thicket -bower, 
Waiting (or the dew-born shower, 

Still it wanilers in my sleep. 

And my soul is bushed in slumber, 
Fondly dreaming ol the number 
Of the echoes thai encumber 

Till my spirit wakens, glowing 

With glad visions, i^ver- flowing 

Dream-land into drowsy dau 



Sweetest music now is filling 
Atmosphere of dreamland, — thrilling. 
Sad, and weird, and mournful, — slilliii^ 

My soul with its symphony : 
Thus, in day-dreams quiet gloaming, 
Sell and Soul are fond of roaming, 

Hushed by Nature's harmony. 



Soul from Sell we may not sever; 
Lite is but a day-dream ever ; 
Dreams are but Ihe soul's endeavor 

To regain the life ideal. 
All our life is but a seeming: 
Death is but an endless dreaming': 

Dreamland is the "Land o' Leal," 
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A Novel of New York and Hartford. 



BY FREDERIC BEECHER PERKINS. 



CHAPTER V. 



Old Mr. Van Braam found standing in his hall a monstrous fat, vulgar, oily- 
looking red-haired man with a vast face, of which a terrible over-proportion 
had gravitated into an elaborate apparatus of double chins. The old gentle- 
man, a squeamish and delicate person, was about as much pleased as if he had 
been visited by a bone-boiling establishment ; but he put on as good a face as 
possible, and said, as civilly as he could, 

** Did you wish to see me, sir?" 

** Yes sir," promptly answered this whale of a man, speaking in a thick 
wheezy gobbling voice, as if his larynx operated from under a pile of half- 
melted scrap-tallow, and puffing as he spoke. "Sorry to trouble you, sir, but 
it is necessary.'* And turning forwards the lapel of his coat he showed 
beneath it the broad silver badge of the Detective Service. At this corrobora- 
tion of the professional name on the visitor's card, the old gentlemen was more 
anno\'cd and mystified than before. The detective's broad, impassive counte- 
nance did not change, and his head remained motionless ; but his small, dull, 
grayish c)'es just turned from Mr. Van Braam's puzzled face to the end of the 
hall and back, 

'' Haven't you some little side room where we could be quite alone for a 
few moments?" he asked. 

Mr. Van Braam, without saying a word, showed the way into a small 
waiting-room, lit the gas, and handed his visitor a seat. He waddled over to a 
sofa, however, saying as he did so, in his fat wheezing way, 

"Thank ye; but 1 take sofys ginrally when I can git um. Chairs ain't 
much 'count for a man o' my build, anyway." 

The discomfort of the old gentleman arose to an extreme, as he sat wait- 
ing for this vast greasy man to reveal whatever horror there might be. But 
his conjectures were most wild. His own accounts and papers — he was, 
through the influence of Mr. Tarbox Button, Secretary of the Splosh Fire 
Insurance Company — he knew were correct. But had some defalcation been 
discovered in the office ? Had either of his two servant-girls been caught in 
any evil-doing? Had his solitary old dwelling been marked down by burglars, 
and was he to be prepared for their coming? He strove in vain to imagine 
what the mystery might be. In a thousand years, however, strive as he might, 
the i)oor old gentleman would never have dreamed of what would be implied in 
the very first words of the vast fat man, who after divers signs of reluctance, 
broke out, with a clumsy abruptness where he had meant to begin from afar 
off — 

*' Is your daughter's health good?" 

Mr. Van Braam started, and looked at t 
astounded face, whiter, if possible, than usual; 
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word. The officer instantly saw that the old man, far more ; nsitive than h« 
had imagined, had received one of those shocks which for t : moment anni- 
hilate all consciousness. Discomfited, he could only wait, in a few tninutesi 
his host had somewhat recovered. The detective, rough police officer as he 
was, was no brute, and he instantly decided upon what he saw was the only 
possible method with such nervous subjects; for, he reflected, if the old gentle-^ 
man is this way, what must the young lady be ? It was very important, hd 
also remembered that he had been told at headquarters in Mulberry street, oi^ 
account of the very great respectability of the parties interested, that no morfe 
annoyance should be caused to any one, than was absolutely (Uiavoidable. ajidl 
that everything should be managed in the most quiet possible manner. " III 
take the line of not believing a word o( it," said the officer to himself, "and ol 
acting on their side entirely." Accordingly, when he saw that the old mani 
was in a situation to hear what was said to him, he began again : ' 

"Ther ain't no 'casion to be troubled, Mr. Van Braam. No charges is' 
made, and ther ain't no reason why ther should be. Fact is, I 'spose I might< 
jest as well a sent the doctor as come myself." 

" I'm not very strong," interrupted the old man. faintly, but gaining a' 
desperate angry courage as he went on, "and she's my only child. I can't, 
stand this long. For God Almighty's sake do be quick. Out with it. WJqfi 
the devil don't you tell me what's the matter without toasting mc in hell lil 
that (or an hour? " 

"You're right, sir," said the man, without showing any ill hu 
indeed why should he? — "I will. Certain parties has intimated that Miss VaAJ 
Braam, bein' delicate, and a little out oi her head like, had accidently carriedj 
away a small passel o' lace from Jenks and Trainer's yesterday. Now it's very.l 
likely she ain't got it. Ef she has, of course she only took it by oversightl 
And thare's no disposition to make trouble. What's wanted is to prevent ' 
They's some parties that would be very troublesome in scch cases. JenJ 
and Trainor 've b'en plcgged to death a'most with this kinder thing now for] 
near onto a year, and they're out of all patience. But all that's necessary is 
jest oversee the young lady quietly, and sorter let on in her hearin' about 
o' these kleptermaniacs being took up, and it's goin ruther hard with 'em.' 

The long word which the detective evoked from the domains of moderi 
sentimental criminality — or criminal sentimentality, — and which he flourishedJ^ 
with an evident pride, like a strong man whirling a heavy Indian club, to showi 
how easily he can do it, was the first out of all this singularly horrible discourse^J 
that at all enlightened the shocked and confounded auditor. But when itcam^jl 
it was enough. His anger disappeared as quickly as. it had arisen, and an in-l 
expressible sinking pain came in its stead. If any one can comprehend thet 
terror, the agony, ol a man who loves, who has but one to love, and who is oldn 
of a father who sees his daughter, his only beloved, and the desire of his cycsA 
not merely suffering, not merely in sorrow, but in danger of becoming the very 
scandal and sport of the dirtiest of publics — that of a great city — who sees het 
certainly ill, possibly monomaniac, and at the parting of the two ways that lead 
to the mad-house or to the police station — if any one can imagine the sharps 
deep misery of such a prospect, the hint of it is even too much; and for any 
one who cannot, a library o( detail could not paint it. 

But the external signs of the pain that evil new.s inflicts, are seldom sor 
marked as is often supposed. And persons whose cha'""-'—'s are strong by 
nature, or solidified by hard experiences of life, are i likely to seem 

impassible even, than to show what they feel. Age, n, n contributes a 

real insensibility, which is perhaps, the unconscious acqi nt of the 
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from whose relations with material and embodied existence threads are already 
beginning to unfasten. Mr. Van Braam, as a person of even spirituality, 
delicate organization, both physically and mentally, was as easily startled, old 
man as he had become, as any wild bird. So he would soon have fainted under 
sharp physical pain. But neither of these weaknesses belonged to his mind, 
any more than delicate lungs would belong to his mind. Accordingly, although 
the experienced detective had correctly judged by the physical symptoms, that 
his suggestion inflicted a fearful shock at first, yet he was surprised at the 
promptness at which the distress was mastered, and the degree of steadiness 
with which the trouble was faced, by this white and slender old man. 

**VVell, Mr. Officer," he said, "you have done right to come to me. It is 
the first hint I have heard, of course. My daughter's health is not yery strong, 
it is true " — 

Here it suddenly struck him that the best thing he could do was to let her 
condition seem bad rather than good. Evidently if the persons concerned in 
this demonstration were — as they were said to be — inclined to avoid exposure 
if the annoyance should cease, the best way to co-operate with them was to 
promise the supervision suggested, and to acquiesce in the necessity of it. 
Evidently, also, to talk big and be indignant and threaten, would be to insure a 
scandal. All this Mr. Van Braam saw, not by wording it over at such length, 
but at one flash, in the instant's pause as he said "true" — and he went on: 
— ** and I have been a good deal troubled at some of her symptoms and some 
of her actions. But it is equally important that a careful watch should be kept, 
whether or not she is as badly off as the gentlemen at your office seem to 
think. I will do my best ; and if you employ some one, so much the better ; 
only she musn't know it." 

Some consultation now followed as to the sort of arrangement to be made; 
it was decided that a quiet and unobtrusive observation should be maintained by 
the police ; and that some reason or other should be found for discontinuing or 
at least diminishing even the very modest actual indulgences of the young lady 
in what is called " shopping." And the officer further guaranteed that, if as he 
hoped (he said it with obvious sincerity), there was only a mistake, not another 
word should be heard about it by Mr. Van Braam or by anybody. And so the 
fat detective, — a singularly unsuitable person, Mr. Van Braam couldn't help 
thinking, physically at least, for such a profession — waddled away. 

After seeing him to the door, Mr. Van Braam returned to the parlor. His 
distress was so great, the effort to control it was becoming such a strain, and 
the irritability that in such temperaments as his always accompanies displeasure, 
was rising so fast and so strongly with him, that courteous gentleman as he 
naturally and habitually was, he was strongly tempted to hustle the two young 
men instantly out of the house on any or no pretense except that they must 
begone. 

He only came quietly in, however, resumed his seat; and begun mechan- 
ically to turn over his papers. He said not a word. He did not notice, in the 
whirl of his perplexed thoughts, the sense of monstrous evil, the violent 
struggle to control himself, that his daughter seemed to be asleep and that the 
two young men were sitting as silent as she — for Chester, after a little while, 
had quietly resumed his seat without any motion or resistance from Miss Van 
Braam. But they both saw that something was wrong, the moment he entered ; 
and as he still turned and turned his papers mechanically, Chester, seeing what 
was proper, looked at his watch, exclaimed at the lateness of the hour, and arose 
to go. Scrope of Scrope, with creditable promptness, followed his example. 
The old man, arousing himself, gave them a very genuine invitation to call 
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again and as often as they pleased, on the footing, indeed, he said, of well- 
acquainted cousins. 

** Why, Civille," he exclaimed all at once ; '* are you going to let our friends 
go without saying a word? — I do believe she's sound asleep! " he continued, 
as she did not reply. He lifted the shade from the drop-light on the table and 
stepped over to her. She was perfectly still, her white teeth just showing 
between her lips, her head resting easily on the back of the chair, and breathing 
quietly and regularly. 

**VVhy, Civille, my child!" he said, laying his hand on her shoulder; 
** You do make your cousins very much at home, I think ! " And he shook her 
a little. 

Chester spoke. 

" Mr. Van Braam," he said, with embarrassment, " Fm afraid it's my fault 
I never did such a thing before, but I think I put her asleep. I did not know 
it either, if it is so." 

The old man looked at him in amazement. Chester then told him just 
what he had done, and that they had been sitting in silence, not knowing 
whether she were awake and in pain or asleep and therefore relieved, but sup- 
posing that quiet was kindest in either case. 

Still with a confused look, Mr. Van Braam observed, * 'Asleep ! put her 
asleep ? " 

** Magnetized," said Chester ; ** let me make some reversed passes. I've 
seen them do that ; if I did put her asleep, I can awaken her, at any rate." 

And holding his hands palms downward and flat, with the fingers towards 
her chin, he lifted them rapidly past her face throwing them apart above her 
forehead as if lifting and flinging back a veil. Half-a-dozen times he repeated 
the gesture, and paused. *'Civille! " called the old man. They saw the pen- 
cilled eyebrows lift a little, as if in repeated efforts to open the eyes; a 
distressed look came over the face; and one finger of the hand that rested 
uppermost in her lap, moved in an odd and restless way. 

Again Chester made the '* reversed passes," saying at the last one, in a 
peremptory voice, ** There; wake up ! " 

So she did ; opening her great gray eyes wide, with an innocent puzzled 
look like a child's. 

** Why, what is it?" she asked, startled at the three anxious faces gazing so 
intently at her. ** Oh, — Cousin Adrian, you put me asleep didn't you ! " 

** It appears so," said the young man, gravely. ** But I did not mean to. 
I wanted to relieve your headache." 

** You did. It's all gone. But my head is so sore ! It feels as if it had 
been pounded all over ! But that's nothing. Oh, thank you ! " 

•*Ah," said he, with a troubled voice, — ** but please don't have any such 
pain again ! " 

She smiled quietly. *' I shall though, often enough? But I will try not to 
trouble you with it." 

*' If I can cure it, Cousin Civille, please always trouble me with it! " 

As they shook hands at going, Chester drew Mr. Van Braam one side, say- 
ing, just loud enough for the others to hear, 

** About this meeting," — and then dropping his voice, he quietly slid a 
card into the old man's hand, adding below his breath, 

" I thought you might perhaps not choose anybody else to see this; I 
picked it up from the floor." 

It was the detective's card ; not engraved, but having on it in a sufficiendy 
legible hand-writing, the words, **Amos Olds, Detective." 

(TO HK CONTINUED.) 
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" The goodliest fellowship of noble knights 
Of whom the world hath record." 



EVKRY MAN AN ANTIQUITY. 

Tho ptesent iHsue of this masjazlne will, we 
believe, be found to l)e more antiquarian in trend 
and scope tlian its predecessor. Tliis is largely 
intentional, prompted by frecjuent advice and 
natural inclination to make it truly representa- 
tive of the spirit of Colonial and Revolutionary 
days. We hesitated somewhat, wishing to mak? 
it as much a matrazine for the younger folk as for 
the antiques and antiquarians : but the generous 
clientele it has already obtained, imbues us with 
the belief -that all people are interested In ''oid 
tilings" nowadays. 

The celebrated dictum of Bishop Warburton 
that '• anticjuarlanism is to true letters what spe- 
cious funguses are to the oak, which never shoot 
out and flourish till all the vigor and virtue of 
the grove are nearly exhausted," was doubtless 
true in his day, and true uf the dry-as-dust pun- 
dits of his period. This opinion was given on the 
tirst appearance of Percy's " Hellques of Ancient 
Poetry." and was basi'd on a false estimate ol the 
aims and objects of literary antbiuarianism. The 
modern antniuaiy, unlike his last century proto- 
type, passes by dead, and seizes only living, issues. 
He can detect genuine literature under whatever 
form it Is presented, and revivify the old days of 
"storm and stress" pioneering, in language as 
fitting as felicitous, knowing that the proper way 
to study the present Is through the past. 



"We, who from our youth up," writes Sir 
Walter Scott, "were accustomed to admlie clas- 
sical models, l>ecameac<jualnled. for tne tirst time, 
with a rai'c of poets who had the lofty ambition 
to spurn the tlamlng boundaries of the universe 
and to investigate tlie realms of Chaos and Old 
Night." S<M)tt, himself, took a plunge into Chaos 
and his revival of chivalrlc legends was the lesult. 
Southey also (laslicd into the realms of Old Night, 
and revivirted uitli liis pen the Arthurian and 
other romances tlie fountain-head of F]uro[)ean 
romance : he rediscovered to the world a new 
realm of beauty, brouirht back the reign of ro- 
mance, and the ideal school began life anew. 



And so, perhaps, in the l»e;rinning of the coming 
century, we shall have a reawak«'nlng in our 
country, as they In Knglaiid in the l)eglnnlng 
of the last ceniury -a revival of our national 
liteiature, history, legends, and poetical ins[)lra- 
tion .ind mftyln«p one shall arise fis great as 
Scotr, in our iand, who Hliall curry on the work 
which livinir and ('oo|)t"r only commenced and 
naN\tlioiiH' ineielv outlined. Siiielv. none of our 
nowada;. Moveli.>'ts se«'iM e<|ual to this task, even 
if they iiad the ins|»iration and ambition. One 
must be<'ome steeped and sat ui ated. as was Scott, 
in the legends and loie of his native land. And 
so, perhaps, we are doliii: ^^ell t<» cultivate a still 
fallow tlehl. if oiiIn in Miiall measure, by our 
present etforts. 



After all. Is it not best to respect our forbears? 
Kemember that the oldest form of worship In thiR 
world is ancestor-worship, and the most tena- 
cious ; it has not yet died out among all tribes of 
savagery. Besides, is it not true that we are all 
of us "antiquities"— for the world Is very old? 
Bagebot, in a text we are fond of quoting, eays ; 

''If we wanted to describe one of the most 
marked results— perhaps the most marked result 
—of late thought, we should say that by It every- 
thing is made *' an antiquity." When In former 
times our ancestors thought of an antiquarian, 
they described him as occupied with coins and 
medals and Druid's stones,— these were then the 
characteristic records of the decipherable past, 
and It was with these that decipherers busied 
themselves ; but now there are other relics, — 
indeed, all matter Is become such.'' 



»» 



*'But what here concerns me is, that man 
himself has to the eye of science become 'an 
antiquity'; she tries to read, is beginning to 
read, knows she ought to read, in the f^ame of 
each man the result of a whole history of all 
his life, of what he is and what makes him so ; of 
all his forefathers, of what they were and what 
made them so. Each nerve has a sort of memory 
of its past life,— is trained or not trained, dulled 
or quickened, as the case may be : each feature Is 
shaped and characterized, or left loose and mean- 
ingless, as may happen : each hand Is marked with 
its trade and life, subdued to what it works in ; 
if we could but see It ." 



** It may be answered that in tlds there is 
nothing new : that we always knew how much a 
man's past moditied a man's future ; that we all 
knew how much a man is apt to be like his 
ancestors; that the existence of national charac- 
ter is the greatest commonplace In the world : 
that when a philosopher cannot account for any- 
thing in any other manner, he boldly ascribes It 
to an occult quality In some race. But, what 
physical science does. Is, not to discover the 
hereditary element, but to render it distinct, — to 
give us an accurate conception of what we may 
expect and a good account ol the evidence by 
which we are led to expect it.' 



»i 



'• I do not think any who do not acquire— and 
it takes a hard effort to acquire— this notion of a 
transmitted nerve element will ever understand 
the 'connective tissue' of civilization. We have 
here the continuous force which binds age to age ; 
which enables each to begin with some improve- 
ment on tlie last, if the last did itself improve ; 
which makes each civilization not a set of de- 
tached dots, but a line of color surely enhancing 
shade by shade. There Is by this doctrine a 
physical cause of improvement trom generation 
to generation ; and no imagination which has 
apprehended It can forget it; but unless you 
appreciate that cause in its subtle materialism, — 
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unless you see It, as it were playing npon the 
nerves ot men, and age after age making nicer 
music from finer ctiord:*,— you cannot comprehend 
the principle of inheritance, either in its mystery 
or its power." 

One could quote endlessly from this charming 
essay on '* Physics and Politics" which so easily 
connects evolution and sociology — but time 
presses. It is too vast a subject for our pages. 
We commend the essay to all lovers of evolution 
^and can only add that Bagehot's works are 
found complete, In this country, solely in the 
"Traveler's Bagehot" collected by Mr. Forrest 
Morgan.) And now comes Prof. E. D. Cope, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, giving nine "missing 
links ** or ancestors of man, tracing him back to 
paleozoic fishes ; we have only a garbled report 
of his deliverance, in reportorial parlance, but 
it makes very interesting reading. His theory 
would combine the Darwinian descent of man 
with the Drummondlan theory of the ascent of 
man — which would reconcile Science and the 
Bible and prove the most generally acceptable 
theory. 

LOVE OF NATURE. 

Next to a knowledge of himself, man should 
have a love of nature deeply planted in his soul. 
That reminds me of an appropriate sentiment in 
this connection : ** Tiiis Is a work-a-day world, 
and blessed be the man with the time and happy 
taste to gather and put before us the choice bits 
which reveal us to ourselves." This is fVom a 
booklet, "From a New England Hillside," by 
William Potts, under which prosaic name is a 
rare personality — a man who really communes 
with nature. A poet is one among ten thousand, 
but one who studies, admires, and really knows 
nature is surely as scarce as a true poet. There 
are many who write of nature off-hand, as of a 
side-show to life and humanity, and there are 
others who can only, parrot-like, botanize and 
specialize and classify ; for the windows of book- 
stores are full of such books, telling us how to 
know wild-flowers and tame ones, the common 
birds and the uncommon ones, but what do they 
amoant to except as a fad ; and how little they 
are of use to the real lover of nature who enters 
into her life and spirit, and communes with her, 
and to whom she In return " speaks a various 
language"? 

Of course It is necessary to know of these 
details of nature In order to understand her 
moods, but let it not end here. Let us quote 
him : •* You cannot know how iiiuch more enjoy- 
ment you could find in flowers and trees until you 
have looked into their history, and studied ttieir 
faces, learned their characters, their habits and 
their dispositions. You must lie down upon tiie 
same nlll-slde, look up at the same sky. drink in 
the same air. You mu«t leain to feel your one- 
ness with them, and the strong family tie which 
makes everything tliat concerns them a matter of 
interest to you." 

"Novalis called Kplnoza 'a (Jod-intoxicated 
man.* Intoxication is not a pleasant word, — 
enthusiasm is better,— en-the-oslaHni,' — and it 
is this enthuslam, the gift of Nature and the 
imagination combined, the offspring of i)()etry 
and fact, — that is the greatest, the richest, bless- 
ing of life. *I do not see In Nature the colors 
that you And there,' said the lady to Turner. 
'Don't you wish you could, madam?' was the 
reply. Suppose you try to look a little <leeper, 
see a little further, turn the microscope upon 
your blossom, and discover a thousand beauties, 
the existence of which you never had suspected; 



turn your telescope npon the heaYena, and And 
them bursting into bloom,'-world beyond worid 
receding into the vast unfathomable depths of 
space; believe me, yon will not become blase 
with the extent of your knowledge, will not fisel 
that the bloom is wholly gone from the peacb, 
the perfume from the rose, the foam from the 
bounding wave." 

Said a woman of straight-laced creed to a 
noted scientist : " Do yon not think. Professor, 
that Dr. Soandso should stand facing tne east at a 
certain part of the ritual ? " The sdentlst called 
her attention to the magnitude of the nnlYerss, 
the distance of the sun, only one of a million of 
suns, stunned her dwarfed Intellect with some 
grand figures, and then, as her breath was fhst 
ebbing away with astonishment, he condnded, 
" Madam, 1 do not think the creator of this vast 
universe cares two straws which way Dr. Soandso 
stands or faces. Let us avoid cant and think 
only how insignificant we are and what a small 
part we are of nature." We have said that lb; 
i'otts is a man in direct sympathy with nature. Si 
Thoreau, even Emerson at times, and as snoh we 
should appreciate him in i»ur midst, for we haTS 
all too few genuine naturalists in the State. Ifr. 
Burr of the Times is an enthusiastTc lover of 
nature and his essay-editorials are alt<MretlMr 
charming and timely when he deals with the 
dally aspects of nature, but an edltor*s life Is too 
circumscribed to commune much with natuv^ 
and certainly too busy. 



When there is one who loves nature and 
describe it well and often accurately, there an 
thousands who have not this gift and can only 
stand In awe and admiration of the miracles w 
nature before them, and be dumb. There are so 
few real nature-poets. Longfellow and Whtttlcr 
are gone, and Cella Thaxter gave too Inft^nent 
outbursts into song from her island-home ; there 
are a few others but they are lost^ln the great 
whirl of the world, or their voices are drowned In 
the great Bablyon of voices of the artificial and 
decadent poets, or else they live in the city's buy 
marts and have no chance to commune wltb 
nature or to get **near to Nature's heart." I 
mind me of a sweet singer, but Just gone DroB 
our midst, the friend of Whittier, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Phillips Brooks, and althouffh once tnit a 
simple factory girl and school-mlsiress to begla 
with, is surely entitled to rank with them In 
many ways. I mean Lucy Larcom. Tears ago I 
read her simply autobiography " A New gpg^ftfui 
Girlhood," and now am glad to learn that her life 
and letters have been published bv the Rlyendde 
Press, and will no doubt be entitled to as many 
readers. She was a lovely soul, an American Jean 
Ingelow, and one whose works will be treasored 
In much the same manner as those of her English 
prototype, because of personal aifectlons for, and 
rare sympathy with, her readers. One ahnost 
desires the old days back when such people eonM 
live their simple happy lives over again for onr 
beneflt and example. Then, there was Rose Teny 
Cooke, the poet of the Farmlngton yalley, or 
whom Mr. Simonds quotes a couple of stanns; 
we wish we liad space here for the rest of the 
poem. "Thus sang Ro6e Terry In her cottage 
overlooking; the river, with that Ylrion alwsys 
before her, I do not wonder that the sonff came 
to her. On the steep hillside the streets ot white 
nmible climb toward heaven from the Irasj man* 
ufacturing village, and their quietness in the 
broad glare ot day contrasts as strongly with 
the bu^^tle below. If not so impresslYOly, as under 
the cold light of the moon." "The singer herself 
now reposes (as to the physical partj In thst 
viilage on the hill where there's 

Never a clock to toil the hours.** 
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If the race oi great nature poets ia nln. haT6 
we Dot some good prose writers extant who 
can preserve the communion with nature, or Its 
tradition ? Are there not some writers left who 
can describe nature as she exists, who are prose- 
poets In fact. In France we have Pierre Lett, in 
America (just now in Japan), we haye Lafcadlo 
Hearn. what a strange contrast to the quiet 
village-life of Lucy Larcom is that of this rare 
fleeting bird of passage, with brilliant plumage 
and flashing bravery ! His life is eccentric, and 
exotic ; he is a literary orchid. His style Is as 
varied and brilliantly colored as the rainbow, and 
as evanescent. Imagine a quaint, dark-sUnned, 
slight man, with a soft, shrinking voice, near- 
sighted, timid, and retiring. His father was an 
Englishman and his mother a Greek, and he was 
born at Smyrna, but fate cast him on our shores. 
He began life as a newspaper writer in Ohio, 
driftea down the Mississippi among the Creoles, 
and described them before Cable, and a great 
deal better, being so nearly akin in his own tem- 
perament. His work attracting the notice of a 
publisher, be was sent to the West Indies to 
write of the natives there. His amazing, dreamy 
sketches of the negroes, his familiarity with their 
patois, his pictures of their homes and habits, 
showed him a master of the pen and a genius. 
He seemed to have the mantle of Poe as a descrip- 
tive writer, and was Just as indiiferent to fame 
and fortune. Five years ago he went to Japan, 
married, and is there now, engaged as a teacher 
in a local college, and has a son of whom he is 
very proud. He has mastered their lanfiraag^* 
studied the Japanese with the same care as other 
semi-tropical natives he has written about, and 
his recent works on Japan are as thorough 
studies of that newly-awakened quarter of the 
globe as can be found. Lowell, Griffls, Pierre 
Lot I, Bayard Taylor, Sir Edwin Arnold, have all 
told their tale, but do not enter into the personal 
life of the people as do the works of Hearn, of 
which he has written several, all of which show 
his sympathetic insight, thorough understanding 
of the people and country,— and all enveloped In 
hiR glowing, matchless style. As a stylist he has 
now, we think, no superior In this country. 



A WORD OF PRAISE. 

It Is appropriate that we tender a tribute to 
those who have contributed to the present issue, 
to make It what It Is, and **to render unto Cesar 
the things which are Cesar*s:" and this we do 
gladly. The Short Beach article was a happy 
Inspiration of the artist, Mr. Reckard. who nas 
paid a delicate compliment in his pages to his 
poet-fyiend that she well deserves. It will be 
welcomed by her many admirers as a means 
of making her acquaintance. We also present 
several of his fine art-work8. Including another 
frontispiece. 

Mr. Frank L. Hamilton, a former Hartford 
"boy," but now of Meiiden, gives us an insight 



into the old Argonaut days, in his happy rein ; 
among tha people of whom he writes will be 
recognized the names of many oltlsene of both 
cities, meet of them now dead or well adyanoed 
in life. . Mr. Ezra Clark, Mr. MUo Hunt and others 
remain to corroborate the ftory. Clinton li 
treated by Miss Peck In a graphic manner, show- 
ing the same felicity in proee at in rerse. She li 
achleylng distinction and a wider hearing of ]«te, 
that Is Terv gratifying to her friends aiul to the 
modest '* Colonial poet" herself. 



Canton could not perhaps be treated better 
than by the pen of the Hon. Wm. B. Stanonds, Its 
distinguished dtlsen, who is thoroughly conTsr* 
sant with Its local history. Mr. ranonds sad 
General Franklin are the only two citlsens of 
this vlclnltv entitled to wear "the red ribbon 
of France,*^ the badge of the Legion of Honor* 
The author of *' Trio snd Tripod,** who modestly 
Insists upon hiding under a nom de plume, hai 
glTcn a complete and accurate account of New- 
gate and Yldnlty, In his fosslpy style. "Bits 
from Great Orandmother's Journal** by the l«te 
Mrs. Bartlett, are fkvgments taken down firom the 
lips of her grandmother, who used to Uto oppodte 
Miss Porter's famous school, and written out fbr 
the benefit of her daughter. Miss Bartlett, of New 
Britain ; this article will please sntlqnsrtaiis; the 
old may refresh their memories while the young 
will learn much of the old days. Of Miss Lamed'i 



sketch the same may be said. In equal measure, 
although more seriously hlstorlcsL 



We are fortunate In being able to present the 
first Installment of Prof. Ailen*s *' Old Time Muslo 
and Musicians,** upon which he has been engaged 
for a long time, enieclally for our piges. He 
brings the record down to BerolutloBary dajs 
and It will grow In Interest as It proceeds. Hoou 
A. H. Bylngton, of Norwalk, has written gnpli- 
ically of his home. In the hurried Interrals of an 
edltor*s life, and while making preparations to fo 
abroad. " Historic Homes** will be fbuad to be 
replete with stirring facts, and like Its predeeea- 
'sors, disclose manv new Items which are unknown 
to the general reader. The poetry of the number, 
we beliere is up to the sTcrage ofprerlous Issues. 
" Old Colonial Characters** is omitted until next 
issue, as also Mr. H. W. BeA}amln*s article on the 
new parks, for want of space. They will reappear 
in the next number. The departments are some- 
what curtailed also, and the Musical department 
omitted entirely as Prot Allen's article takes Its 
place, we bellere satlsfkctorlly. 
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" Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back. 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 



"While place we seek or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none 
But with a God to lead the way 
'Tis equal joy to go or stay." — Madamb Gl'Ion. 



THE HALF-WAY COVENANT. 

The admlBSion Into the churches of " coveuant- 
ere" of •* half-way covenant" members was the 
final outcome of a lon^c and bitter ecclesiastical 
controversy, which wajred throughout New Eng- 
land about the middle of the seventeentli century. 
A full account of this controversy would 1111 a 
volume, but. briefly stated, it is as 'follows: 

Baptism was considered essential and ail, even 
to the infant but a few days old. who died unbap- 
tized, were firmly believed to be doomed to 
everlasting punishment. Children must be 
offered for baptism by a parent or other near 
relative who was a churcli member. After bap- 
tism they were considered as being under the 
watch of the church, and It was expected that 
upon arriving at mature years they would become 
members. An essential to membersiiip, however, 
was a personal experience of divine grace. Ao 
many persons, though baptized, lacked this per- 
sonal experience or regeneration, they were held 
to be unfit to become members of, and communi- 
cants with, the visible church ; even tliough they 
believed, as many of them did, in all tlie articles 
of faith and doctrine of the church and lived lives 
that were above criticism. 

To these unregenerate persons, believing as 
they did in all the doctrines of tiie church, 
especially in the necessity for baptism, the refusal 
of the church to receive their children in baptism 
was a hardship too great to be borne without 
strong protest. And so great was the pressure 
brought upon the churches In this matter, that 
they reluctantly consented to allow *• all such 
persons, who are of an honest and goodly conver- 
sation, having a competency of Itnowledge In the 
principles of religion and sh'll desiie to joyne 
with tliem in church-fellowship, by an explicit 
covenant ; and that they have their children bap- 
tized." Thus it came about that the churches 
had two distinct classes of members — tlie one. 
members In the fullest sense of the word and 
communicants at the Lord's table — the other 
class, those who owned the half-way covenant, 
were members In that they acknowledged the 
creed and principles of the church, were subject 
to the rules and discipline, and could pre- 
sent their children for baptism ; Imt they were 
considered as unregenerate and could not partake 
of the Lord's supper. Oftentimes, those who had 
previously "owned covenant." that is, the half- 
way covenant, would, "taking ye Vows of ye 
Lord upon them," be received 'into full com- 
munion. 



CONN. HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S GOLLBC- 

TI0N8. 

There has come to U8 since onr last number was 
in print, a handsome octavo volume ot 840 paffee^ 
which should be of universal interest to all stu- 
dents of the history of Connecticut, it Is the 
third volume of the collections of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, which has been recently Issued 
under the editorship of the Society's president, 
State Librarian Cliarles J. Iloadly. and at the ex- 
pense of two Hartford citizens. ex-Govemor M, 
G. Bulkeley, and General Wm. H. Bulkelev. 

The major portion of the volume, and the part 
about which the clilef Interest centers, is the 
work written In 1692, by Gershom Bulkeley and 
printed for the first time in the collections of the 
Connecticut Historical Society. Mr. Bulkeley. 
the minister for some years at New London, and 
later at Wethersfield, both of which pastorates he 
was forced by Ill-health to resign, was a man of 
more than ordinary abilities. Later, he took up 
the practice of law and medicine, and his 
writings show a trained legal mind. His book, 
here printed, ** Will and Doom, or the miseries of 
Connecticut by and under an usurped and arbi- 
trary power," is, in short, a political history of the 
colony, written In answer to several pamphlets 
whici) had been issued by James Fitch, and with a 
particular view to sliowing that the resumption 
of the charter government by the colony, after 
the accession of William and Mary to the throne 
of England, and the imprisonment of Sir Edmund 
Andros in Boston, was both legallv and morally 
an arbitrary action and an assumption of power 
which could not be justified. 

To begin the book Is to read the whole of it. for 
upon reaching the text, after a somewhat dreaiy 
preface, the clear-cut and direct style in which 
the arguments and reasonings are given attracts 
and holds the attention. In spite of the biased and 
often prejudiced view which Mr. Bulkeley 
evidently takes, a view which makes one wonder 
If Ills loiig ill-healtii is not the result of dyspepsia. 
Beginning with tlie first settlement of the 
colony, he notes the making of their laws without 
authority and without allegiance to anypower^ 
and lu»w', after the restoration of Charles lU they 
wisely petitioned hiro for a charter which- was 
freely granted. Tills charter, although It ffranted 
the colonists power to erect courts, make laws^ 
establish military, lay taxes, etc., was in itself 
only an instrum'ent creating a highly prlylleged 
company and was, of course subsidiary in every 
respect to the power which had granted It "the 
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Enjrllsh tliroiie. However, the colony, atter 
receivinj; tlie charter, apparently conHidefed Itselt 
as Independent of the throne, and as a sov- 
erelirnty in itself, equal to and not accountable to 
any. Its laws differed in many ways from the 
Enirlish laws and. even to the death punishment 
were executed in the name of the Governor and 
Company and not ol the King. Soon alter the 
accession of James the Second, the colony was 
served with a writ of quo warranto, and fearing 
that they mijfht be united with one of the other 
colonies,* tliey petition the kinjr for a continuance 
of their |)re>ent ifovernment, but if a change is to 
be made, tliey ask for annexation to Massachu- 
sj'tts rather tiian to New York. This Is done, and 
Sir Edmund Andros is commissioned to govern 
Connecticut, >^ith the other New England colo- 
nies. He comes with his guard to Hartford, Is 
r(»celved with respect, causes his commission to 
be rrad, appoints the Governor and deputy 
Governor members of his council, gives commis- 
sioned oftices to the other colony offlcials and 
takes the jrovernment into his own* hands. Thus 
matters continue for eighteen months, but In the 
meantime, the people have been planning and 
])lotting some way to resume the charter govern- 
ment, and at tlie news of the overthrow ol Andros 
at Boston, a summons Is hurriedly sent to the 
towns to appoint representatives to meet In gen- 
eral court. On the day previous to that fixed for 
the meeting, the deputies who had gathered held 
a solemn conclave as to what action should be 
taken and decided that those should be reai)- 
pointed who were in otflce when Andros took the 
government. Thus was the charter government 
resumed. In direct opposition, says Bulkeley, to 
the actual desire of a large portion of the people. 
He then elaborates, in many pages, his reasons 
why tiie charter was wholly void, although It had 
never be<»n given up and also the hardships wiilch 
have l>efallen many on account of the tyrannical 
setting up ayfain of this dead government. In 
spite of the shock which they give to our pre- 
vious l<leas upon the subject, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that many of Mr. Bulkeley's points are well 
taken, and his arguments unanswerable. 

In the volume of Collections Is also printed for 
the first time, a " Memoir relating to Connecti- 
cut," written by tlie Hon. Roger Wolcott, when In 
his eighty-first year, in which he briefly traces 
the principal events in tlie liistory of the colony 
lip to 1751). Directly <'ontrary to the Impression 
iriven l)y Hulkeley. is Wolcott's statement that 
upon tlie resunipiion of the Chaiter government, 
in IfiHi), " I never see a day of rejoicing In Con- 
necticut like tills." 

The (vxtracts from letters to the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, comprises forty-five pages of the volume. 
These extract >, nia<l«' In 1772 by Rev. BenJ. Trum- 
bull, from letters written nearly forty years 
previously, give brief outline sketches of the 
I>riucipal events In «*acli town in the colony ; many 
curious facts and incidents are liere gathered. 

The writer of this feels unal)le to do justice to 
the remaining se<'tlon <»f the Volume, ''Some 
Helps tor tlie Indians, shewing them how to 
improve their natural reason to know the true 
Go<l and the Christ Ian religion." by the Rev. 
Abraham rierson. This rare and curl()us tract of 
237 years airo, is hen* reprinted with an Introduc- 
tion l)y that learned Indian scholar, Hon. J. 
Hammond Tiumluill. It is the earliest effort of 
an early .New En<:land minister, aided l)y a I^on- 
4lon cor|)oratloii. to bring the natives under the 
infiuence of the Ciiristlan reliirion. Mr. Tierson 
was tlie minister at Branford. Conn., and his 
catechism is the only hook |)rlnted in any Indian 
dialect of that section, as well as the earliest book 
by a Connecticut author print«Mi in this country. 

While oil the suhject «»l' revolutionary times we 
may mention that Charle> Carleton Coffln, the 



well-known writer of war-stories, has gone back 
to revolutionary days and written a historical 
romance, " Daughters of the Revolution," which 
Is a happy portraiture of the domestic, social and 
political life of the colonies. Most of the people 
were actual historical personages, or If not, they 
were at least typical and not far-fetched ; It Is In 
fact a blending of the real and Ideal In proper 
proportions, and Is In the main true to historical 
details and vraisemblance. We believe this work 
will be welcomed and widely read by all ** D. A. 
R.," members, and we commend It as a style of 
writing which should have a new vogue, In which 
Scott and our own Mrs. Stowe were pioneers. 



THE CONN. SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Prizes were awarded on the 19tb of April, the 
anniversary of the battle of Lexington, by the 
Connecticut Society, to pupils In the schools of 
Connecticut, as follows: To pupils In the hifj^h 
schools, for essays on ** The Share ot Connecticut 
In the War of the Revolution." The awards were : 

J. Moss Ives, Danbary, the first prize, ^30; 
Joseph Cooke Pullman, Bridgeport ; Curtis Howe 
Walker, New Haven; Ray Morris, New Haven; 
Floyd H. Dusinberre, Bristol ; Emma Comstock 
Bonfoey. Hartford : and Harry Davenport, 
Bridgeport, second prizes of $^5. Helen Flora 
Newton, Woodbridge ; Mark W. Norman, South 
Norwalk ; and George Ellery Crosby, Hartford ; 
honorable mention. 

To pupils of common schools, the awards were : 
Lawrence Augustus Howard, Hartford, essay on 
*• Nathan Hale," first prize, f 20. Ruth A. Curtis, 
Hartford, subject ** An Unknown Hero ;" Robert 
Shannon, Hartford, subject, ** Nathan Hale;" 
Joseph Hooker Woodward, Hartford, subject, 
*• Benedict Arnold ; " Mildred E. Camp, Hartford, 
subject, "Israel Putnam ;" Bessie E, La Pierre, 
Norwich, subject, -William Williams;" and 
James J. Kavanaugh, Merlden, subject *' Nathan 
Hale ," second prizes of $5. Pbcebe Beale, Ber- 
lin, subject, " Connecticut Men of Mark of the 
Revolution;" Helen S. Partltz, Merlden, sub- 
ject, ''Captain John Couch;" John J. McCabe, 
New Hartford, subject, ''Nathan Hale;" and 
Mabel S. Vaughn. Norwich, subject, "Nathan 
Hale;" honorable mention. 

The annual meeting of the Society was held 
May 10, 18D5. In Putnam Phalanx Hall, Hartford. 
President Jonathan Trumbull, Hartford, was In 
the chair, and delivered an address. The reports 
of the secretary, registrar, treasurer, and his- 
torian, were read and approved. Reports were 
also presented by the Committee on Necrology. 
Jonathan Flynt Morris, chairman, the General 
David Humphreys Branch of New Haven, the 
Captain John Couch Branch of Merlden, the Gen- 
eral Gold Selleck Sllllman Branch of Bridgeport, 
and the Israel Putnam Branch of Norwich. 
Oflflcers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows, viz : 

President. Jonathan Trumbull, Norwich ; vice- 
president, Edwin Seneca Greeley, New Haven; 
registrar, Frank Butler Gay, Hartford ; secretary, 
Charles P. C(»oley, Hartford ; historian, Joseph 
(lurley Woodward, Hartford ; treasurer, John 
Clark Hollister, New Haven ; chaplain, Edwin S. 
Lines, New Haven. Board of Managers : Hobart 
L. Hotchklss, Everett Edward Lord, William 
Erasmus Chandler, Franklin Henry Hart, New 
Haven ; Jonathan Flynt Morris, Meigs Hayward 
Whaples, and Bennet Rowland Allen, Hartford ; 
Edgar J. Doolittlc, Merlden ; Zalmon Goodsell. 
Rowland Bradley Lacey, Bridgeport; Henr}- 
Roger Jones, New Hartford ; Francis Taylor 
Maxwell, Kockville ; Frank Pamsworth Starr. 
Middletown ; Loren A. Gallup, Norwich ; and 
Rufus White Grlswold, Rocky Hill. 
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Delegates to the National Society : H. Wales 
Lines, Merlden; Henry Baldwin Harrison, New 
Haven ; Edward Morris Warner, Putnam ; Frank 
J. Narramore, Brldf^eport : Russell Frost, South 
Norwalk; John Hoyt Perry, Southport; Lucius 
Franklin Robinson, Hartford ; Samuel E. Merwln, 
New Haven ; William De Loss Love. Hartford • 
Alfred Hebard Chappell, New Haven ; and Henry 
Woodward, Middletown. The year book, cover- 
Infir the years 1893-4, is nearly throui^h the press, 
and, accidents excepted, It will be distributed to 
members sliortly. 




'^{pyiMl^-^ 



Historian. 

THE LOYAL LEGION. 

While there is so much interest shown In socie- 
ties basing their claims on revolutionary ancestry. 
It may not be out of order to call especial 
attention to one composed of officers of the late 
war, to which too little notice is paid in this sec- 
.tlon of the country. One or two decades fVom 
now there will be a scramble to get Into this order 
or its Junior branch, after all the old heroes are 
dead. This order was engendered, in the closing 
years of the war, in tie active brain of Colonel 
Samuel B. Wylle Mitchell, now deceased, who had 
a genius for organization ; he also Instituted the 
Phi Kappa Sigma fraternity In college and was a 
prominent Mason, and a ^'Jiner" of great note; 
as he facetiously said : He ** belonged to almost 
everything but Mrs. Mitchell.'' It is mucli like 
the revolutionary order of the Cincinnati. 

We give below the latest roster for this state: 
Stephen Ball, Second Lieut 12th. Conn. Infantry, 
Hartford; Morgan 0. Bulkeiey, member by inher- 
itance ft-om his brother, (private 13th H. A. N. Y. 
S. M.,) Hartford; George D. Chapman, Colonel 
6th Conn. Infantry, Middletown ; Frank W. 
Cheney, Lieut. -Col. 16tli Conn. Infantry, South 
Manchester ; Charles 1*. Clark, Acting Vol. Lieut., 
U. S. N., New Haven ; Henry C. Dwiglit, captain 
27th Mass. Infantry. Hartlord ; .loseph F. Field, 
Ist Lieut. Second Mass. H. A.. Harttord ; ChnrlcH 
J. Fuller. Capt. IStli Conn. Infantry. Hartford ; 
Charles W. Harris, captain. 7th Mich. Infantry, 
Middletown; Charles F. Hlldreth, surgeon 40th 
Mass. Infantry, Hartford ; George C. JaiTls, sur- 
geon 7th Conn. Infantry. Hartford; Jolin B. 
Lewis, surgeon, brevet colonel U. S. V., Hart- 
ford; Matthew T. Newton, surgeon lOtli Conn. 
Infantry. Suffleld ; Walter Pearce, Acting Master 
U. S.N., Hartford ; George Pope, Lieut.-Col. 54th 
Mass, Infantry, Hartford ; Edward V. Preston, 
major, paymaster U. 8. V , Hartford ; Alfred P. 
Rockwell, Col. 6th Conn. Infantry, brevet briga- 
dier-general. New Haven; Henry P. Stearns, 
surgeon, brevet Lieut.-Col. U. S. V., Hartford; 
William H. H. Wooster, Ist Lieut. R. Q. M.. 6th 
Conn Infantry. Mr. Henry Ellsworth Talntor, of 
Hartford, is the last member from this city. 



THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS. 

On the 17th of June. 1895, the Soci<'ty of 
Colonial Wars celebrated the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of the fortress 
at Loulsburg, Cape Breton, to New England 
troops, under Lieut. -General Pepperell, assisted 
by the British fleet under Commodore Warren. 
This is the most memorable occasion in the his- 
tory of this young society. Addresses was made 
by tlie (lOveVnor-Generarof the society, Frederick 
J. de Peyster, Esq., representatives of the dif- 



ferent states. Dr. J. O. Boorinot, C. M. G., 
representing the Royal Society of Caoada, and 
others. Including a descendant of Sir William 
Pepperell, Hon. Everett Pepperrell Wheeler. 
Not the least Interesting feature of the celebra- 
tion was the beautiful Tlflfkny medal, struck flrom 
the metal of an old brass cannon found upon a 
French frigate blown up In the harbor during the 
siege. It contains profiles of Sir William Pepper- 
rell and Sir Peter Warren. The medals are two 
inches wide and some are suspended from the 
colors of the Society. — a scarlet moire sflk rib- 
bon, with a narrow white border. 




We beg to congratulate Dr. Ward on the 
tasteful and appropriate literature gotten out for 
the Society under his supervision, which can best 
be described under only two words, choice and 
chaste ! There can no t*ault bo found with It, by 
even the most fastidious and sybaritic critic. — Ed. 



CONN. HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

At the opening of the April meeting President 
Hoadly presented to the society the newly pub- 
lished volume of "Collections," the third In 
number but the fourth to be issued It waa 
received with pleasure by the members and suit- 
able votes of thanks were passed to Messrs. M. G. 
and W. H. Bulkeiey, for defraying the cost of 
printing the volume, and to the president for his 
labors as editor. The paper of the evening was 
by Mr. P. H. Woodward on early marine Insurance 
In Connecticut, In which sketches were given of 
many prominent business men of Hiurtrord and 
vicinity, whose early efforis laid the foundation 
of the large Insurance Interests of the state. 

The paper at the May meeting was by Mrs. 
Ellen Terry Johnson, on the Bermudas in 1798. 
It was based on tlie correspondence of the Wads- 
worth family of Hartford, and gave an Interesting 
picture of domestic life on the Islands, and w 
the dilHculties of procuring many things which 
would here be considered as necessities. Mr. 
Jonathan F. Morris presented an interesting relic 
in the shape of a wooden maul used by Abraham 
Lincoln in splitting rails. Mr. Morris gave the 
liistory of the relic and read the documents and 
atndavits proving Its authenticity. 

At the annual meeting, on the 21st. the presi- 
dent and most of the other oflllcers were 
re-elected. Mr. James Terry was chosen vice- 
president In place of Franklin B. Dexter, 
resigned, and T. S. Gold In place of Bobbins 
Battel 1, deceased. The annual reports showed 
the society to be In a prosperous condition. The 
memberslup had Increased since the last report ; 
the use of the library Is large ; and the number ot 
visitors to the exhibition hall Is many. 

The annual outing of the society occurred on 
June 11, wlien about fifty members and their 
friends visited the historic spots aboTe New Lon- 
don and Groton. All reported an ei^oyable tine. 

The library lias received a valuable addition In 
the gift by Miss Clara Field, of Btockbrdge. 
Mass., of over four hundred volumes, besides 
valuable manuscripts, formerly belonging to the 
late David Dudley Fleld| 
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Librarian. 



SOCIOLOGY AND CIVICS. 



" The criminal classes are so close to us that even a policeman can see them. They are so Car away 

poet can undentand them." 



lis' that only a 



CONN. HUMANE SOCIETY. 

Skction 4, in the Act incorporatinir the Con- 
necticut Humane Society, reads as follows: 
"The purpose of the s<)ciety Is to promote 
humanity and kindness, and to prevent cruei^ to 
both men and the lower animals, by information, 
statistics, appropriate literature, and by any and 
all other lawful means which they may deem wise 
and best, and by assisting m the prosecution of 
crimes of a cruel and inhuman nature ; and gen- 
erally to encourage Justice &nd humanity, and 
to discourage li\)ustice and inhumanity.** 

ARTICLE 2, of the Constitution, reads thus : 
** Its objects are to provide effectual means for 
the prevention of cruelty, and especially of 
cruelty to animals, and to promote a humane 
public sentiment.** 

It is apparent that the opportunity for work Is 
practically without limit. Complaints which are 
constantly made, are almost endless In variety. 
It Is the purpose of the officers In charge to deal 
with those cases where there is cruelty —or inju»- 
tice, which amounts to cruelty. 

Children have been committed to the County 
Home on evidence that their surroundings were 
Immoral. Some courts have held that such 
cruelty exceeded that of physical pain or punish- 
ment, because they might recover nrom the efl)BctB 
of cruel whipping but not from that of immoral 
influence. A law recently passed b;jr the present 
legislature, places the expense oi the care of 
neglected and dependent children on the towns 
to which they belong. Heretofore, such expense 
has been borne by the state. 

The society has been uniformly successftil In its 
prosecutions during the past quarter, having lost 
but tliree cases. One Instance, where a man 
cruelly beat his horse until it flnally died, the 
court impoHcd a fine of f 2— Justice being tem- 
pered with mercy. A light penalty sometimes, 
however, has the desired effect, the object In view 
being to prevent rather than punish. 

Electricity is relieving tlie society in the cities 
throughout the state, yet the demands upon it are 
increasing. Humane sentiment Is growing, and 
gratifying bb this may be, it is a fact that in mat- 
ters humane we are yet far behind Great Rrltain 
and other European countries. 
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Secretary. 



*'THE FABIAN ErtSAYS. 
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We have received a pleasing little volume under 
the above title, Including essays on Socialism by 
the Fabian Society of England, edited by O. Ber- 
nard Shaw, and the American edition introduced 
by Edward Bellamy. The Fabian motto is: 
** For the right moment you must wait, as Fabian 
did, most patiently, when warring against Hanni- 
bal, thougli many censured his delays ; but when 
tlie time comes you must strike hard, as Fabian 
did, or your waiting will be vain and flrultless.**' 
Some of thcHe essayH '* strike hard,** perhaps 
harder than Is necessary at this stage, but at any 
rate they are earnest and often convinclnff. If 
one wishes to get a good idea of socialsm In ill Its 



ramlflcatlons this little book, th«t slips tfitfrintr 
the pocket. Is surely ttafe vade meenm. Beiliuny 
calls Socialism *'the application ;of the dsmomtlo 
method to the eoonomlc admlnlstratioii tit a 
people.** But, bafore SooUUism can praraU In 
the gOTemmental administration of eoonomlo 
aiBihrs, a most Henmlean task must be neoon- 
plished, the complete cleaning of the Angean 
stables. 

THE MESSIAH OF. THE APOSTLSa 

Mr. Charles A. Briggs, of heterodox Dune, Is 
engaged In the compilation of a series ot TOlnmes, 
which the Bcribners are bringing out. and the 
third Tolnme has Jnst appeared, with uhs above 
title. The first was ''The Messlanlo Prophecy,** 
In 1886 ; the second, "The Messiah of tne Gos- 
pels,** In 18M ; and it Is his purpose to oontlnne 
the series with "The Messiah of the Ohnrcsh,** and 
" The Messiah of the Theologians,** If 11)6 and 
health are given to him. This Is a verj •lahonite 
and laudable phin, and we hope It will he aocom* 
pllshed. The present Tolnme Is the resolt of 
matured convictions and discipline of manj years* 
duration, and he regards It as the ripe oonftsslon 
of his fhlth. It Is at least worthy of more than 
transient study. In this transltlonai period of the 
creeds, analogous somewhat to the old None 
" twilight of the gods.** 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 



" When found, make a note of."— Capt. Cuttlb. 



Fiowe remember that a nomimd charga ol twenty-five 
cenu u made Cor theae queries, in advance, and they are not 
to exceed ten lines, we welcome queriei; but we with 
friends would help the editor to answer them, w his duties 
are onerous enouf h in other directions. Very little hdp has 
been given in this direction. 

GAKDiNia— Lbdyasd.— '*In the article on the Cealer 
Church buryina-cround, did not Miss Mary K. Tkloott air 
in stating that Lyon Gardiner the first Lord ol Gaidiaai^s 
Island was there buriedt Is it not his son David, the aacoad 
proprieiort Also, was not Col. Wm. Ladymd muidamd 
Sept.6T B.aA. 

GoRiiAM.— Timothy Gorham, bom 14 Sept., lyli, diad 15 
Jan., Z863. Wanted names of paicnts and graacHpamts. 
llkis querist should at least give some locaUly for Mith or 
death. 



MASON.—Captain John Mason of PeqnoC war lane, had a 
m John who nuurriedAbigsU Fitch and MgalTohi . 
latter married his cousin Ajone, (Samud's dmintar) who faon 



[ighnjd. The 



son John who nuurried AbigsU Fitch and 

latter married his cousin Ajone, (Samud*! 

him John Mason 4th, at I^efaanon, in 170a. Ha wm 

in Stonington in x9o6. Can you give me any Jafcrnaariao 

respecting John 4tn, where he settfcd, who ha ■arrlad, aad 

when and where he died: it is for the Masoa gtaaalogy, 

being compiled by L. B. Mason, Naw York O^. 

J. K. Mason, M. D., Snfield. Ceoa. 

Perhaps Jas. Ktch Mason, of Lebuioa, can h^ yon lo 
the data. 

McDoNOUGH.— >We are inibrmed that C^a naw dof e McDob- 
ough's grave nt MIddletown, is over-grown with aaaMC, faaoas 
are down, and it b badly n^riected. The edilor had a giaal- 
uncle who was chaplain under him, 00 Lake Qunaplain, aad 
would like to see some society take hcdd of tUa ■attar, aad 
keep the grave rsspectaUe. Also, can net his portndit ba 
gotten for the Historical Society, formatfy at tba hoMl ia 
fifkkUetownt 

WiixiAMS.— Joa. WiOiaaM aad Us wila Maiy Hvid aft 

Norwich. He liad racmded in the Nerwkh lOiPB ; %ia 

1750, the Vifth of tievea cUldNB, aad was aada a a ef 
Norwkh i^iToa. Whowaahaf Fnas 
loNerwkht F. A. Vbbplamck, Sooih 
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THB CONNBCriCUT 

Building and Loan Association. 

Ctoneral OfHoe, Charter Oak Bank BnlldlnSt 
Hartford, Conn. 

Has an autbonxed Chiarantce Fund ot S'250,(.'00, of which 
$50,000 111 cash has bofu paid In. 

OPPICBRS. 

Obohob B. Kkbsrt, ProBidont. 

Uoc'KWBLL Kkenby, VIcc -President. 
E1M3AR C. Linn, Soci-eury. 

Gborob W. Hudgb, Trtasuror. 

ATTORNEY. 

John II. Buck, Ass't State Attorney; with Buck k EgRleston, 
Attorneys, Ilarttun), Conn. 

DIRECTORS. 

Hon. R. Stbvkns nsyttY, Itockvill-, Conn., Treasurer of 

People's Savinfirs Bank; United States CoiiKressman, First 

C^onuceticnt Diiitriet. 
Hon. Patrick Uakvan, Hartford, C-onn., Paper and Paper 

Stock Manufacturer; Ex-State Senator; Director Sttite 

Bank. 
R. B. Pabkbr, Hartfbrd, Conn., President of Hartford LIfb and 

Annuity Insurance Co.; Director First National Bank; 

Cotton M anufiictorer. 
Hon. Obobqb B. Kbrmbt, Somersvillo, Conn., Treasurer Som - 

ersville ManufacturlnK Co. : Kx- State Si>nator. 
Hon. Uborob W. H«»dob, Hartford, Conn., Treasurer ot the 

State of Connecticut; Paper Manufacturer. 
B.C. HiLLiABD, Hartford, Conn , Woolen Manufacturer; Vice- 
President of the Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance 

Co.; Director First National Bank. 
Hon. B. C. pinnkt, Stafford, Conn., I^esident of Stafford 

.Savlntfs Bank; Woolen Manufiicturer; Kx-Stnte Senator. 
Rockwell Kbbnbt, Somersvilie, Conn., President of thti 

SouersviUe Manufacturintr ('o. 
R. i.1. Linn, Hartford, (^onn., S<>cretary Connecticut Building 

and Loan Association. 

Shareholders guaranteed against any loss of their Capital 
invested. 

Maturity of Shares at once In the event of Death. 

Cancellation of the Borrower's MortKaue at once in the 
event of I Hritth. 

No Membership, Admission or Entrance Fees. 

Installment Shares, W cents per share per month A 
limited amount of <> per cent. (Nuiiton Shares for sale, at par. 

For further information, apply lo tliu (ieneral Olllce. 
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TRADE CATALOaUBS, 
Law Blanks QBNBALOQIBS, 
For Sale. OBBR'S HARTFORD 
CITY DIRBCTORV. 

BOOKS OF ALL KINDS. Town IftporiM. 

MBRCANTILB WORK OF Iff^ 
EVBRY DBSCRIPTION. «*"«*» •f 

We Solicit your Patronage, and will be 
Pleased to have you call on as. 

OUR OFFICE IS 16 STATB STREET. 
Our Telephone Number is 649^ 

The Hartford 
Printing Co.j 

EllhulOeer's Soas, HARTFORD, CONS, 

EVERETT S. OEER, Preet 
ERASTUS a OEER, Sec'y. 
E. HOWARD OEER, Sup^t 



We have a Library of City Directories of all the principal 

cities in the countnr; also, ForeU'n Directories, fi>r 

free reference. 



THE CONNECTICUT QUARTERLY. 



Price 50 cents a year, (4 numbers,) payal)le in arlvance. Single copies 15 cents. 

Remittances should be by Check, Express Money Order, P. O. Order, or Registered Letter. Money 
by mail at sender's risk. 

All subscriptions taken with the understanding that they expire after four numbers have been 
sent, unless renewed by the subscriber. When change of address is desired give both the old and 
new address. 

Agents \vante<l in every town in the State to get suliscriptions. Write for terms, etc. 

As the editions of Numbers i and 2 are exhausted, we are obliged to begin all subscriptions with No. 3. 
We can procure a few of No. 1 for perst>ns desiring them at ;$i.oo each. 

THE CONNECriCUT QUARTERLY CO. 

P. O. Box, 565, Hartford, Conn. 



CAUTION. ~-I^" not pay moiu.-y to ]>cr«)ns unknitwn to you. Our authorized agents have full credenltals. 
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THE NEW HA VEN GREEN. 



believe the tradition that he had le(t al! in England and had crossed the sea iQ 
pursuit of a charming giri among the Puritan band. 

Around the Green were placed the houses of the leaders of the colony.- 
which was the most opulent of those that left England; and thus the Green 
has always been before the eyes of the citizens, and has been the short-cut 
from one "quarter" to another. It is itself a token that the colonists came, 
not to seek adventure or to avoid the restraints of civilized life, but with a 
definite purpose to found a state, with a city at its head, that they intended to 
be graced by order and beauty. May the good intentions of good men be 
always thus carried out. 

The building of the meeting-house, identified in New Haven so pre- 
eminently with the state, came foremost in their plans. The first Sabbathi 




April i8, 163S, has been often described; and artists have been inspired by 
the chronicle to show us the spreading oak and the reverent company of Eng- 
lishmen, women and children, assembled there for the worship they had 
crossed the ocean to maintain. This oak, under which John Davenport, the 
favorite I-ondon minister, preached on the temptation in the wilderness, was 
near the present corner of George and College streets, but the first house of 
God was nearly as possible, in the center of the Green. This was in 1638, and 
on this historic spot have been placed the successive buildings of the church, so 
appropriately known as the "Center." Even more than in other colonies was 
this a fitting situation, for the founders made the law that " the Church Mem- 
bers only shall be free Burgesses; and that they only shall chuse magistrates 
and ofhcers among themselves to have the'power of transacting all pubUque 
civil affairs of this plantation," 
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The "meeting-house" was a modest little shelter for sentiments like these. 
If was only fifty feet square, perfectly plain, with roof like a truncated pyramid, 
but on Sabbaths it must have been furnished nobly with keen intellect and high 
principle. We know all about the Sabbath then, the beating of the drum, the 
decorous walk through the Green to the meeting-house, the careful ranking of 
seats, the stationing of the guard to keep watch on lurking Indians. Those 
who go up now to worship may feel that they are literally following the foot- 
steps of the fathers. Through the Green was the special path allowed to the 
first pastor, John Davenport, so that he might walk on Sundays from his 
house to the pulpit in the complete seclusion befitting his dignity. Here, 
later, was the first school-house, a little back of the church, and alas! in spite 
of all these privileges of religious and political liberty, before long a jail was 
necessary, that made a blot on the Green. The whipping-post was moved 
about until 1831, when it was exchanged for the less appalling sign-post for 
legal notices. And the public square was not too good in early days for a 
pound. The old almshouse stood on the northwest corner, near College street. 
For its convenience was a well of excellent water, and it is thought that it has 
never been filled up. 

In 1639, Ne-pau-puck, a persistent enemy, was beheaded here, and per- 
haps this ghastly yielding of savage ferocity to Anglo-Saxon law is the darkest 
picture the Green has offered. After the English custom, the burying-ground 
adjoined the church, and there were laid the wise and good, the young and old, 
of the infant settlement. Martha Townsend was the first woman buried in this 




ground. Sometimes, at dead of night, apart from others, 

pox were fearfully laid here. The ground was fil with 

church and College street ; sixteen bodies having be ;i 

feet, when in [821, the stones were removed to t ijrove i 

the ground was leveled. A few stones a t in t 

the crypt of the church may be seen, in t r or 

of more than a hundred and thirty of t 

church are some small, dark sto ( 11 

to ascribe two of these to the r \\ 

regicides; and elaborate interpretaLu i re g 

misleading inscriptions. Opinion now t. 



n sixtf 
:Cei 
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formerly called Whalley's to Martin Gilbert, Assi^nt Deputy, But there is 
no mistake about the grave of Dixwell, the third of the regicides, and the 
original stone, simply inscribed "J. D. 1688-9," etc., is plainly seen, while in 
the same enclosure is the monument erected in 1847, by the descendants of 
Dixwell. He had concealed his name under that of Davis. An inscription on 
the church-wall tells us that Theophilus Eaton, the noted founder of the town, 
lies near. Over the entrance of the church are the main dates and facts of the 
settlement of the town, and many a passer through the Green stops under the 
shade of the trees to read, and get a lesson in History. 




As time passed, the Green was graded and cleared. Around it lived the 
Pierponts. the Trowbridges, the Ingcrsolls, and facing its upper side were the 
buildings of the infant Yale. They were very simple, and afford a great con- 
trast tu the elaborate and imposing array of to-day, but the forty boys were 
proud of their college. 

The three churches on Temple street, in the very middle of the Green 
are an uiuisual and striking feature of a public square. The North 
Church now called the United Church, and Trinity Church, were built 
in 1814. as well as the present building of the Center Church, so 
thai the three buildings were rising at the same time, during the 
troubled period of our second war with England. It is said that the 
ship which was bringing in material for Trinity was overhauled by a British 
cruiser, but that the enemy was persuaded to relinquish that part of the booty 
when its sacred destination was disclosed. Besides these, no buildings now 
stand within the inclosurc, and no further encroachment is allowed. One after 
another, the various structures which a too accommodating public allowed, 
have been removed. The last to go was the "old State House," in 1R87. 
Built in ]82(j, by Ithicl Towne, it was the successor of several State Houses 
which stood in different parts of the Green. Its removal was long discussed, 
and the friends and opponents of the measure were aroused to couch their 
arguments in decidedlj' vigorous language. Without the State House steps, 
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classes and associations go hunting for a place for photographic groups. The 
classic columns of this copy of the Theseum, must figure in many a picture 
belonging to bye-gone days. 

In the latter part of the last century, the Green began to put on its pres- 
ent appearance. The county-house and jail were taken away in 1784. In that 
year, a market-house was placed near the corner of Church and Chapel streets, 
but in 1798, it was taken down. At that time, the square was fenced, under 
the direction of James Hillhouse, David Austin, and Isaac Beers. In 1799, 
permission was obtained to level the surface at private expense. Evidently 
public spirit was stronger in individuals than in common councils. About 

that time the great plant- 
■ ing o! elms began. The 
two famous trees, which 
may have set the fashion, 
which caused Mrs. Tut- 
hill to call New Haven the 
"City of Elms," were 
brought to town in 1686, 
by William Cooper, as a 
gift to the pastor, and 
were planted in front of 
the Pierpont house, where 
the Bri,stol house now is. 
There they nourished for 
more than one hundred 
and fifty years. They 
shaded the windows of 
Sarah Pierpont, that rare 
maiden who was" of a won- 
derful sweetness, calm- 
ness and unusual benev- 
olence," who " someliiTics 
went about singing sweet- 
ly, and seemed to be 
always full of joy and 
pleasure," who "loved to 
be alone, walking in the 
fields and groves," and 
whose charms of beauty, 
intellect, and good sense 
subjugated even Jonathan 
Edwards, the intellectual 
giant of America. Some 
one has said that in the 
shade of those trees, these 
fatnovis lovers must have often Ungercd. Twenty - three years after 
their marriage, a platform was built under their pendent boughs and the 
"silver tongued" Whitfield preached to the listening crowd on the (ireen. 
The Pierpont elms lived for more than a century and a half. The last was cut 
down in 1840, having attained a circimiference of eighteen feet. Two magnifi- 
cent elms were also in front of the house and school of the Rev. Claudius Her- 
rick, where Hattell Chapel now is. They too, were a century and a half old, in 
1879, when cut down. At the corner of Church and Chapel streets, is the 
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most noted of New Haven elms, the "Franklin Elm," Jerry Allen, a "poet 
and pedagogue " brought it on his back from Hamden Plains, and sold it to 
Thaddeus Beecher (or a pint of rum and some trifles. It was planted on the 
day of Franklin's 
death, April 17, 1790. 
Its girth, two feet from 
the ground, is sixteen 
feet; its height is 
eighty feet. This noble 
tree spreads its graceful 
branches as a welcome 
and a shelter to all who 
make pilgrimage to 
New Haven, it seems 
a fitting gateway to tlic 
arcades that stretch 
athwart the turf be- 
yond. In the shade of 
the Franklin ehii is the 
"Town pump,'" one of 
the old landmarks 
which thirsty people 
would regret to sec 
removed. It was 
given to the city long 
ago by Mr. Douglass 
of Middletown. 

In 1784, the Com- 
mon Council ordered 
the extension ol 
Temple street to Grove, 
and in 1792, Hillhousc 

Avenue was laid out. ihe uixwkll miNiMiLNr. 

Col. James Hillhousc, 

ever enthusiastic in public nyiks, besought the citizens to subscribe for beauti- 
fying the Green by planting trees. This was in 1787, and most of the trees 
were set between then and [796. Most of them were brought from the Hill- 
house farm in Meriden, and by the testimony of eye-witnesses, they varied 
from the size of whipstocks to a foot in thickness. 

The zeal of Col. Hillhousc, who often took the spade in hia own hands, 
inspired others. The Rev. David Austin was moved to plant the inner rows 
on the east and west sides of the Green, and many stories are told of the enthu- 
siasm of boys in holding trees, girls in watering and tending them, all to help 
on the good work. The cool and shady streets of New Haven are a memorial 
of this widespread interest in Hillhouse's plan. Such men as Ogden iidwards, 
United States Judge Henry Baldwin, and President Day, were proud, in mature 
life, to look back on their boyish participation in the work. 

A constant and varied succession of foot-passengers may be seen on the 
diagonal paths. There is no "age, se.\, or condition" which is not to be 
found there during the day. Babies in summer, boys skating in winter, wise 
professors and students with book in hand, at ail times, are surely there. 
Many times, thousands of children have been massed there, to add to the 
festivity of Fourth of July, Sunday-school, and centennial celebrations, and 
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their choruses have carried ihe sweHing voices o( vast choirs to the cathedral 
arch of Temple street. Probably no tamoiis man has ever visited New Haven 
without contributing his presence to the personal associations of this simple 
square. Nobles, scholars, poets, divines, statesmen, from all countries, have 
been there. Washington decorously attended church at Trinity. Lafayette 
reviewed troops here, and both were sometimes visitors of Roger Sherman 
who lived just above the Green. After the Revolutionary heroes, the place felt 
the tread, of Madison and Monroe, of Andrew Jackson, of Van Huren. Then 
came the great men of the civil war; Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, 
McDowell, and many more, have bowed to the cheers of thousands crowded 
on the Green, 

Training days and county fairs must have caused the Green to smile, and 
even to laugh aloud, and whenever the feeling of the town has been stirred to 
its depths, the Green has been the spot to which every one hied to show his 
share in that feeling. Here the loyal subjects of George HI. celebrated his 
majority, and some years later, made public rejoicing over the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. Here Benedict Arnold, after Lexington, assembled the Gover- 
nor's Guard, to lead them to Cambridge, to swell the patriot army; here 
the citi/ens of a new republic crowded, to shout over the surrender of Corn- 
walHs, and two years later, the gunners in long green gowns boomed the 
salutes for the treaty of peace with England. Here passed, in 185 r, the 
barouche which contained all the survivors of the Revolution who could 




iiLft[ stref;j 



be mustered for the Fourth of July parade. The year before that dir^ 
were played here alter President Taylor's death, and, ten years later, the GraeH;] 
was whitened by the recruiting tents of the Townsend Rifles; and the boys of t 
the three months' regiments made their first bivouac here; too many, alas! 
afterward finding the "bivouac of death " on Southern fields. Here the New ' 
Haven branch of the Sanitary Commission was organised, and its chai 
Mr. Alfred Walker, sent out two hundred and eighty-seven boxes in the first 
month. In the State House, the New Haven Soldiers' Aid Association met for 
three years. 
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Under the trees, col- 
lations were given to re- 
turning soldiers, and sad 
crowds assembled to wit- 
ness the funeral honors 
paid to New Haven's 
sons: to Theodore Win- 
throp, so early sacrificed, 
to General Terry and 
Commodore Foote, lost 
when ripened by experi- 
ence. Great was the re- 
joicing when "the cruel 
war was over." Thou- 
sands assembled to cheer 
the news o( the iall of 
Petersburg and R i c h- 
mond. Then in the 
midst of joy came the 
blow of Lincoln's assas- 
sination, and a greater 
and a sadder crowd, 
hurried back to the okl 
Green than it has ever 
seen gathered for any 
other occasion. Then, 
on the steps of the 
State House, Dr. Leonard 
Bacon voiced the la- imi., ^K.^^^Ll^ hi.M. 

mentation of a city bereaved of its national head, and the elms 
horror-stricken multitude. 

It seems sate to (eel that, after such a history, as long as 
Ihc city, the " heart of New Haven " will beat on in its old place. 




sighed over a 
life remains in 





A DAUGHTKR OF THK DAWN. 



WILL. FABRAND FELCH, 



She looks upon the lake's expnnse^ — 
Her hair wind-lilown o'er eyes as blue 
As mist Ihat seems Ihc waves to troni-e. 
She valches ihe gUd waves advnnce, 
Kelreat, ilani^e at her feel — 
And then again retreal, — 
In rhythmif. endless Bin[ilitudc ; 
A priestera ol the solitude. 

Along ihe shore she steps in state, — 
Her check glows wilh the rosy dBWii 
That DOW begii;a to dissipate 
The morning's pearly dews thai wail 
To greet, elate, her feet, 
And touch her gown, so sweet, 
Then melt in balmy morning air. — 
Like fragrance poured (com chalice ran 

Her voice,— snrt as the note that falls 
from iiGsling bird, awake at night. 
When to her drowsy mate she calls. — 
Like music of the past, enthralls; 

Upsoarsand falls, then s^ta: 
Like siren -songs, from shores 
Of fatal Tvrrhenean sea.— 
A flood of buoyant minslrelsy. 



Hersi 



e fills. 



idgiaciou , 
Complete the scene: her graceful m 
Enchants: like brightest dream fuUillB 
Its mission,- all the sense instills 

With light, then thiilli delight 
Through all the inner sight. 
Alas 1 she is but Reeting breath : 
Twilight nf Life '. The pawn of p«Bth ! 



THE "WIDE AWAKES." 



THE GRKAT IIII.ITICAL ORGANIZATION OK iS6o. 



V MAJOR JULIUS C. 1 



This is in no sense a political article, and is written by request, in order to 
show just how, and where, the Wide Awakes originated, with a brief history of 
the " original thirty-six " of Hartford. The first campaign of the Republican 
party was that of 1856, the "Fremont and Jessie" campaign, in which the 
newly organized Republican party had shown great strength. In Hartford it 
had been hotly contested, and to a great extent it had been a bitter campaign. 
There was no public hall of sufficient capacity to accommodate the crowds 
which flocked to hear the eminent speakers, who were brought into the state, 
and in consequence the " Fremont Camp " was erected on a vacant lot, corner 
of Asylum and High streets, where the Park church now stands. It was 
roughly built, with common wooden benches, a seating capacity of perhaps 
two thousand but capable of holding many more, the main entrance being on 
High street at about the middle of the "camp." The population of Hartford 
at that time was about 25,000. 

George P. Bissell was one of 
the most active of the young Re- 
publicans, and his old white hat, 
which he used to swing energeti- 
cally, when calling for cheers for 
"Fremont and Jessie," was a fea- 
ture of the meetings. Torchlight 
processions were quite common 
toward the close of the campaign ; 
after the election was over and 
Buchanan had won the victory, the 
camp was taken down, and the well- 
worn torches were packed awayfok^ 
future use. 

ORIGIN OF THE W[DE / iKES. 

The state campa' 1 • 
1 860, promised to > y ir ■, 
Hon. William A. icki of 

Norwich, having been ■ 
for Governor by the F 
and Colonel Thomas h. r, 

of Hartford, by the ! 
1 com 




■. JAM I 



unknown, excepting in the eastern part of 
was well known as a brave officer in t 
to Russia, and enjoyed the respect and ci 
it seemed almost a hopeless task to beat I 
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On Saturday evening, February 25, i860, the spring campaign was 
opened with a meeting in Touro Hall, formerly the North 1 ptist Church, 
which stood where the Cheney block now stands, at which an nmense audi- 
ence was gathered to hear Hon. Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky, several hundred 
being unable to obtain admittance to the building. A torchlight procession 
had been arranged to escort the distinguish speaker to his quarters at the 
Allyn House, George P. Bissell, acting as marshal, wearing his famous white 
hat of the Fremont campaign of (our years previous. The old torches were 
again brought out to do duty, many o( them in a leaky condition, and as the 
right of the line was at the corner of Pratt and Main streets, in front of Talcott 
& Post's dry goods store, several clerks of that establishment in order to pro- 
tect their clothing from dripping oil, went inside, tore of squares off black 
cambric, tied pieces of tape in the corners, and thus improvised capes which 
they wore. Marshal Bissell, noticing 
them, placed these young men at the 
head of the line, where the novelty of 
their "rig" attracted much attention, 
.nnd after the parade was over, it was 
suggested that a company be organized 
to wear glazed capes and caps, and to 
provide better torches than those in use. 

The young men who were thus the 
means of starting the movement, were 
Daniel G. Francis, James L, P'rancis, 
(brothers), Edgar S Ycrgason, Charles 
R, Hart and Charles M. Fairbanks.* 

Within the next few days, Silliman OR'f^'^'Ai mibi-is CArE.-w.rnby e.s. Y«g«„. 
B. Ives, Horatio P. Blair, and Henry P. Hitchcock canvassed among the 
young men. and also had made at Roberts' tin ware shop on Kinsley street, 
a sample swinging torch, believed to be the first ever made, and a meeting was 
called for Saturday evening March 3d, in the rooms of J. Allen Francis over the 
City Bank, then on the southeast corner of Main and Kinsley street, at which 
meeting there were present thirty-six enthusiastic young Republicans, who pro- 
ceeded to organize a marching club. 

Through the courtesy of James P. Carpenter, now a resident of Boston, 
who has carefully preserved the records of the early meetings, though unfortu- 
nately not the original list of members, I am enabled to give verbatim the 
. record o! the preliminary meetings: 

At a meeting of Republicans, held at Allen's rooms (over City Bank), 
Hartford, Saturday evening, March 3, i860, the meeting was called to order 
by H. P. Blair, who announced the object o( the meeting and moved the 
appointment of a chairman. Mr. Blair was nominated and elected, and having 
taken the chair, proceeded by stating that the first business in the formation of 
the club was to appoint a captain, and secretary and treasurer. Motion was made 
to appoint captain by ballot, which being put tn vote and carried, we proceeded 
to ballot, which resulted in the election of James S. Chalker by upwards of two- 
thirds vote. At this stage of proceedings, Mr. Chalker made his appearance in 
the meeting, and upon learning of his election, declined the acceptance of it, 
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but being pressed by the "voice of the people" and the earnest wishes, of his 
friends, he thanked them for their manifested regard in tendering to him so 
high an office among them, and accepted to the rejoicing of all present. 

The next business was to appoint secretary and treasurer ; James P. Car- 
penter being nominated, was elected. 

A committee of six, whose duty it should be to transact the business of 
the club, was then appointed, consisting of Messrs. Newell, Stockbridge, 
Speare, Humphrey, Francis, and Carpenter. It having been voted to give the 
captain power to appoint his own aids, he then made choice of the following 
named persons as lieutenants to rank as they are called : Newell, Carpenter, 
Humphrey, Blair, Hitchcock, Francis. A motion was then made to give our 
club a name, and the name ** Wide Awakes '* being proposed, was adopted by 
a unanimous vote. It was then voted .to adopt the glazed cap and cape 
as our uniform, and carry the swinging torch. 

Discussions upon various topics, having occupied so much time, it was 
thought best to defer the adoption of resolutions, and all other business until 
the next meeting, and motion was made to adjourn. 

Upon counting, there were found to be present 36, all " Wide Awake.*' 
Adjourned. 

J. P. Carpenter, Sec y. 



It is interesting to note how the name of this famous organization was 
adopted ; the city editor of the Courant was William P. Fuller, and in reporting 
the Cassius M. Clay meeting he headed the article, " Republicans Wide 
Awake ! " When the matter of a name for the new club was under discussion, 
H. P. Hitchcock spoke of the aforesaid article and proposed the name " Repub- 
lican Wide Awakes." It met with favor, the name "Wide Awakes" was voted 
for, but at a later meeting was changed as above. 

From later meetings recorded by Secretary Carpenter I will simply note a 
few items of interest ; at a meeting held Tuesday evening, March 6th, the vote 
appointing six lieutenants was rescinded, the title of the officers changed to 
aids, and in their place the following were appointed : Chalker, Carpenter and 
Deming, a constitution and by-laws adopted and other business transacted. 
At a meeting held at Odd Fellows Hall, (Union Hall), March 12th, thirty- 
three names were added to the club, and then formed for drill by Lieutenant A. 
T. Hinckley of the Light Guard. A meeting was held March 14th, at City 
Hall, to make arrangements for an excursion to Waterbury, many more names 
being added. 

Henry T. Sperry proposed the adoption of the following as t " W 
Awake" cheer and it was unanimously adopted. "Hurrah! Huz; Y\ 

rah ! Huzza ! Hurrah ! Huzza ! " At the close of the meeting the cluD 
the streets arousing much enthusiasm. The club again met Thursday, rch 
15th, at 5.30 p. m., to take part in the trip to Waterbury with the *'Re 
Union." On Monday evening, March 5th, there was an immense gat to 

welcome Abraham Lincoln, **the rail-splitter of Illinois;" a mass meetii 
held at City Hall, on Kinsley street, which was addressed by Mr. L ( . J 
presiding officer was George G. Sill, Esq., a young lawyer, 10 for ] rs 

after was a great favorite at Republican gatherings ; at ' cl e t 
ing a long procession escorted the distinguished s to t j of 

Hon. Timothy M. Allen, mayor of Hartford, the h ct n 01 1 [3 

House, on Trumbull street. On this parade the c 
haps a score of the newly organized ** Wide Awal 
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THE YOUNG MEN'S REPUBLICAN UNION. 

On the evening o( March loth, a Republican club was organized with the 
above title, to be distinct from the "Wide Awakes," although the members ol 
the marching club were also members of the Union. 

The officers were: President, Rowland Swift; Vice-Presiifertts, Wil- 
liam H. Banks and forty-one others; Corresponding Secretary, Henry T. 
Sperry; Recording Secretaries, Joseph G. Woodward, Horace B. Winship; 
Executive Committee, Rowland Swift, George S. Gilman, E. R. I-ee, Daniel F. 
Seymour, William H. Banks, Francis Fellows, Jr., James S. Chalker; Finance 
Committee, L. E. Hunt, Julius G. Rathbun, H. W. Conklin, Robert R. White, 
Solomon P. Connor; Treasurer, E. M, Bridgman ; and thereafter the two 
organizations worked together, with headquarters at 3 1 1 Main street. On the 
evening of March 15th, the Hartford Republicans went to Watcrbury to take 
part in a mass meeting held in Center square, in front of Brown's Hotel. The 

Wide Awakes num- 
bered 100 in uniform, 
while the whole party, 
including additions 
along the route num- 
bered 1 ,000 ; the pro- 
cession in Waterbury 
numbered about 2,000, 
of which 500 carried 
torches, the officers 
carrying lanterns. As 
the Wide Awakes stood 
in line listening to the 
speeches, an assault 
with stones and other 
missiles was made upon 
them, by a howling 
mob, when Captain 
Chalker gave the order 
" About face ! Wide 
Awakes do your duty! 
charge ! " which order 
was obeyed with a will, 
and the mob was scat- 
tered. 

The Second com- ■ 
pany in the state was 
formed in Waterbury, 
then others in New 
Haven, New Britain, 
and in very many 
other towns in the state patterning after the originals, which gave the Republican 
party a great boom. Money was quickly raised to build a temporary building 
for meetings, the lot on the east corner of Asylum and High streets, where the 
Batterson block now stands, was secured, V. W. Whiting, a leading carpenter 
employed, a call was made for volunteers with hammers, to ist, and an im- 
mense "Wigwam" was erected, capable ol accommodating ; ;ral thousands. 
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Although not finished it was occupied on the evening of March 2ist, to hear 
Hon. F. P. Stanton of Kansas, who was escorted by the " Wide Awakes." By 
March 24th we had 300 members who were organized into two companies, the 
First company under Captain J. S. Chalker, the Second company under Captain 
Julius G. Rathbun. The '* camp " was dedicated Tuesday evening, March 27th, 
and was made the occasion of a great demonstration. The committee of arrange- 
ments was : J. D. Williams, George S. Gilman, W. H. D. Callender, H. C. 
Stocking, J. G. Rathbun, Charles C. Burt, H. T. Sperry, Rowland Swift, 
Charles G. Day, H. C. Beckwith, W. W. House, Edwin R. Lee and N. G. 
Hinckley. The speakers at this great meeting were Hon. "Tom" Corwin of 
Ohio, and Hon. Henry Wilson of Massachusetts; and the immense build- 
ing could not contain one-half of those who desired to hear them. After 
the meeting there was a procession a mile long, 3,000 in line, with 2,000 torches, 
of which number 1,100 were Wide Awakes in uniform, 400 of them from New 
Haven. March 29th, about 400 went to New Hayen and took part in a grand 
parade, where an attack was made by a party of roughs, and several injured. 

THE STATE ELECTION. 

Monday, April 2d, was state election, when the Wide Awakes throughout 
the state worked like beavers for the success of the Republican ticket. When 
it was certain that William A. Buckingham was elected, a salute was fired on 
the Park at 3 o'clock a. m. Tuesday, April 3d. The margin was a narrow one, 
the majority being but 561, and there is no doubt that the victory was gained 
because of the enthusiasm and hard work of the Wide Awakes. April 5th, in 
the evening, there was a grand glorification, a parade, cannon firing, fireworks, 
illuminations, and bonfires. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

After the spring campaign, there was an interval of rest, until after the 
nomination of Lincoln and Hamlin in June i860, when the Wide Awakes 
deemed it best to reorganize for the greater campaign before them ; and a 
meeting was held at the City Hall, early in July. George S. Gilman was elected 
president of the club ; James S. Chalker, captain of the first division ; William L. 
Speare, captain of the second division, each having seven lieutenants and one 
aid. Henry T. Sperry was corresponding secretary, and had printed a circular 
with a history of the organization, constitution, description and cuts of uni- 
forms, etc., and to show how extensive the movement was, it is only necessary 
to state that Mr. Sperry received upwards of 2,000 letters on the subject 
from all over the country. Captain Chalker and Aid C. V. R. Pond, opened 
a depot for the manufacture and sale of supplies, and had a lively trade. 
July 26th, was a memorable occasion, for on that evening no uniformed Wide 
Awakes from Newark, New Jersey, arrived on an excursion steamer, to visit and 
pay their respects to the " originals " ; they were accompanied by a large num- 
ber of prominent citizens and reporters from several New York papers, 
including the Illustrated News, which gave a history of the movement, 
illustrations of the grand parade and ovation given the visitors, pictures of 
Chalker, Pond, Sperry and others, all of which spread the flame throughout 
the entire northern states. 

Our numbers grew rapidly and : pr( >ted our ca to 

Chalker, L. A. Dickinson was made t, a I i. 

man was promoted captain, while n ' o! t c t. 

J. F. Morris agreed to join and carry a torch, n ! i i nu 9, 

very soon he became number 500, and faithfu carried t en, t m 
the campaign, as did '' Joe " Hawley and many o 11 » 
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Among other interesting incidents connected with the banquet given to the 
Newark visitors, on the second evening of their visit, was the presentation to 
the Hartford Wide Awakes, by Joseph R. Hawley, in behalf of J. F. Morris, of 
a maul, used by Abraham Lincoln in splitting rails. It was obtained by Mr. 
Morris with the assistance of General Thomas S, Mather, of Springfield, III., and 
certified to as being genuine,* 

By August 1st, there were upwards of 400 organizations in existence, and 
before the November election, there were upwards of 500,000 uniformed Wide 
Awakes in the northern states ; our club was composed of four companies soon 
after July. With comparatively few exceptions, the uniforms were a cheap 
black cape of enameled cloth, cap and swinging torch, the officers wearing a 
longer cape or coat and carrying lanterns of red, white, blue and green. Some 
clubs, however, indulged in more style, and in many, the officers and staffs 
wore handsome long capes of brilliant colors. The originals were overwhelmed 



vith invitations from all directions, 
prominent of which was that nf 
York, on which occasion the bat- 
under command of Major Chalker, 
H. T. Sperry and others as aids. 
We were accompanied by many 
Providence. Springfield, N c «- 
ford Cornet band. J. P. King, 
corps. Leaving Hartford jn the 
"Granite State," reaching Newark 
the Newark Wide Awakes. 200 
treated royally during the day; 
at foot of Twenty-Third street, 
the Twentieth ward Wide Awakes, 
escorted to Broadway, and dc- 
the " crack " organization of Ni 
greatest political demonstration 
present from several states 
Hartford boys were given 
right of the line under 
Ward club, which carried 
" We escort the original 
has grown." and many 




but could accept tew, the most 
October 3-4, to Newark and New 
talion numbered two hundred 
Captains Speare and Stillman, 
J. G. Rathbun as first sergeant, 
prominent guests from Hartford, 
Haven and other cities, the Hart- 
leader, and Major Braun's drum 
afternoon of October 3d, on the 
at 9.30 next morning; received by 
strong; escorted, collated, and 
we left late in the afternoon ; met 
North River, New York city, by 
and a crowd of officers and aids ; 
livered to the ninth ward club. 
York. This was probably the 
seen up to that time, clubs being 
was ^ve miles long. The 
the post of honor at the 
the escort of the Ninth 
transparencies reading 
Jacobs," " How Jacobs 
others; it was a con- 



MAUI,, USED BY LINCOLN. 

tinual triumphant march, ending with a collation, near Union Square, long after 
midnight, after which we were escorted to the steamer "Traveler," and were 
well on our way home when the sun rose; no one who took part in that trip 
will forget it. 

Pressing invitations came from all directions, where they desired to see the 
" Originals," which could not be accepted ; finally Major Chalker, Aid Sperry, 
Captain Valentine and Lieut. Riley went to Boston, acting as special aids to 
the chief marshal in a great parade. Providence would not take a negative 
answer; we must be present at a state parade just before election day; so live 
officers went, Major Chalker, Aids Sperry and Pond, Lieut. James L. Francis, 
and ex-Capt. Rathbun. These rode in an elegant barouche, handsomely 
decorated, and surrounded by a special body guard, and after the parade they 
were entertained at an elegant supper in the best Providence style. 
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THE LAST AN[I HEST. 

And then came the reward for our labors, the grand state demonstration, 
November 14th, after the election of Lincoln and Hamlin, to which every club 
in the state was invited. A great number came, also several from out o( the 
state, and it certainly was a grand old demonstration. We had escorted Abra- 
ham Lincoln at the time of his visit in March, before his nomination at 
Chicago, and this is what the New ^■o^k Tribune said : "The Hartford Wide 
Awakes who started this institution — this gi^eat feature of the campaign of 
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isident to the Capitol 
Abraham Lincoln and 



i860 — will be entitled to the honor of cscortir 

next March. They have given him escort heretofore; 

the Hartford Wide Awakes are old friends." 

Well, we did not go down and act as his escort, but very many of the old \ 
club went to the front when he called for troops, and many, very many whose 
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names were on our roll, never returned. It was iiniversaUiJ conceded after tHe 
election that the Wide Awake movement,' was one of the' most important factors, 
in the success of the Repubhcan ticket, at a critical period of our country's his- 
tory ; and it was acknowledged during the war, that the semi-military feature 
of the clubs, with obedience to the word of command, was of immense benefit 
to the tens of thousands of young Wide Awakes, from all parts of the north, 
who enlisted for the defence of the old flag. 

After the election, Secretary Sperry received a letter from Abraham Lin- 
coln, acknowledging the great services of the Wide Awakes during the cam- 
paign. This letter was loaned to Nicolay and Hay, who wrote the life of 
Lincoln, and was never returned. 

When Fort Sumter fell, and war was declared, the capital of the nation 
was in peril, and for several days all communication with the north was cut off. 
The loyal residents of the city of Washington rallied to its defense, and among 
other companies formed was the " Cassius M. Clay's Battalion," to which was en- 
trusted the defense of the capltol with its priceless possessions. Major Chalker 
happened to be in Washington at that time, and having volunteered his ser- 
vices, was duly enrolled as a member of the above battalion, as shown by a 
certificate of membership, in the possession of Mrs. Chalker. 

Another highly prized document is a pass, a fac-simile of which is given ; 
the signature will be recognized by many who are familiar with the early days 
of the war. Major Chalker, for many years, was in the customs service of 
■' Uncle Sam," in New 
York city, and will be 
pleasantly remembered 
by many of his old 
comrades, who had 
occasion for his ser- 
vices, ivhen returning 
from Europe. H i s 
death occurred at Clin- 
ton, Conn., July ig, 
1890, at the age of 58 
years, the burial being 
at Spring Grove ceme- 
etery in this city July 
22d, manyof his formur 
comrades being present, the bearers being selected from the old officers of the 
" Wide Awakes." His mantle as the senior officer of the " Originals " has fallen 
on the shoulders of the writer of this article. 

1880 — 1895. ._ 

In 1880 during the Garfield campaign, the Hartford Wide P, 
called together, and re-organized, taking part in several \, \ 

campaigns of 1884, 1888 and 1892, with much of the e ei 

but more matured. Upwards of one hundred went to Wasmi 1 m :ti, 

1889, on a special train to take part in t auguration of & nn 1 

— himself a member of the organizatk in Ul — re accor d s 1 

reception at the White House, the mornii after t inai ira! < n 

Thirty-five years have passed since t s tin > ui 3, 1 

the old campaign club did much toward oi Vos g 

United States. Surely, the five young dry gooa 1 rS c; 

brie capes, builded better than they knew. 
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Within the last few years a demand has arisen throughout the country for 
better or more extensive park facilities in our cities. Naturally, the greater 
cities first attempted to satisfy this demand by reason of the over-crowding 
within their limits. Next, the smaller cities and then the towns took up (ho 
refrain until there has scarcely been a chapter of town or municipal legislation 
during this time which has not had to do with a purpose of this kind. In some 
instances, and it must be confessed there are glaring examples, park lands have 
been both hastily and unwisely chosen, while large sums of public money have 
been expended in attempts to make nature vulgar and destroy the original 
beauty of the surface. 

A city park, to fully fulfill the purpose which its name imphes, should be 
both easy of access to those for whom it is designed, and preserved as far as 
possible in its original beauty. In all cases, it is true, that the first named con- 
sideration cannot be wholly realized, but the other should be a fundamental 
principle and as rarely departed from as the famous laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Waste land which could not be used for any other purpose has 
sometimes been considered suitable for park purposes ; but nowadays the citizen 
wants the best and his eye is quick to see natural beauty or to note defects. 
Where such lands have been set aside for recreation grounds, they usually 
remain nothing but monuments to the stupendous folly of municipal boards or 
local legislators. On the principle that any park, however ill adapted to the 
wants of the public, is better than no park at all, they are perhaps justified in 
such selections, leaving out for the time being, the enormous expense involved. 

All persons who have made a study of artistic surface decoration unite in 
agreeing upon the importance of a body of water as an accessory to the land- 
scape in pleasure parks. In the treatment of this feature in the World's Fair 
grounds at Chicago, we have the most extensive application of this principle. 
If a tract of land is so situated that a stream or pond can be utilized in this 
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manner, the surface of such a tract can be made attractive, where in itself the 
conformation would be somewhat undesirable. Another very good example of 
the application of water-ways in park decoration is Belle Isle park, near De- 
troit. Without the canals furnished by the water of Lake St. Clair, this park 
would lose much of its present attractiveness, and Indeed, perhaps never would 
have been projected but for this feature. 

The best example in this country of a park left almost wholly in its natu- 
ural state is the Arboretum, near Boston. The peculiarly felicitous site of this 
park has enabled its keepers to preserve the surface in its original beauty. 
Wade Park, and Gordon Park, both in Cleveland, Ohio, belong also to this 
class, especially the latter. Central Park, in New York city, is almost wholly 
artificial, but this is so cleverly concealed that no stiffness results therefrom, 
h'airmount Park, Philadelphia, is one of the most beautiful sites in the country, 
at the same time one of the most extensive. 




Many parks throughout the country have had their origin by the gift of 
private individuals. This has, indeed, become a common form of benefaction 
within late years. In most instances, the intention of bequests or gifts of this 
kind has remained a secret until the death of the testator reveals, by a will more 
or less restricted, the purpose of the benefactor. Such a course is commend- 
able in the extreme. In other instances, and these are of the rarer sort, park 
gifts have been made during the life-time of the donor, who can thus give his 
persona! aid and advice to the fulfillment of his design. Where a gift is made 
in this manner, the original intention of the donor is always brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, while he receives and deserves the praise of all citizens irrespective 
of class. On the other hand, the instability of wills is a by-word, heirs are 
covetous, or executors fail to carry out the intention of the generous benefactor. 

The city of Hartford has lately come into possession of two parks which 
conform closely to the conditions already mentioned. One is the gift pL 
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private individual, made during the full possession of life and prosperity. The 
other is also the gift of a private Individual, but whose generosity was only dis- 
closed to the public by the terms of his will. In one, there is a valuable water- 
privilege which can be used to beautify the surface, after certain impediments 
are removed. The other has not this feature, but its sightly location and culti- 
vation, render the want of it of little moment. Both are naturally attractive. 
Both are needed." The city of Hartford cordially welcomes these additions to 
its comfort and attractiveness, and in the Pope Park and the Pond Park, notes 
many steps fonvard in municipal progress. 

THE I'OPK I'ARK. — THE C.WT OF COL. ALBERT A. POPE. 
About two years ago, Col. Albert A. Pope, of Boston, Massachusetts, first 
conceived the idea of presenting to the city of Hartford, a valuable tract of 
land for a public park. Colonel Pope, though not a resident of Hartford, is at 
the head of one of its largest industries. Perhaps no one manufactured article 
of commerce is more widely known than the Columbia bicycle. As this 




bicycle has contributed materially to the wealth of Col. Pope, so Hartford has 
contributed materially to the making of it, and so Harlford Js to be benefited 
by his generosity. The best idea that can be gotten of Col. Pope's gift is to be 
found in the text of his written offer as presented to the city government, on 

the 26th day of November, 1894: 

•• /',' /h //.'". .lA/iv/- ,u!.l i'i'»r/ ,-f Common found! of Ih/ City oj Harlferd : 

ViiiK H.'MiKv : 1 ili--*irc 1.. auiimit (or the coniideration and actioa of your honorable body the 

following pnipnsiiiim <A ),'ill \'> tile lity (if ilartfoni: 

Ktir many vf.ir- i liiivc laki^ii a lively interest in ihe buMiieia prosperity and general welfare of Hart- 

fcircl. From th'i- liftjiiiiiini; nl my linancial connecliona with what is now one of your leading indoMiiet, 1 

■Tbt tiiv I* Mtdf..nl. Mas.,, wilh n popiibiion pf ii.Doo, ha. iji uiei ilr™i*J "■ t^^ Y'^^"' ??^ ' ' 
t inn of u.-yaaX'if. 2i~, 3x.m. In niiT own state. New Haven, wilh a populiiioti oi B6.« . ". 
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have been attracted by and have gndaally acquired pouemon of ■ tract of land which '■» by nature 
peculiarly well adapted (or a public park. In (act, I know of no other city where so large an area of 
beautifully undulating and well-watered land has remained unoccupied, especially within easy acceu of 
thickly populated districts. 

1 believe that a large part ol the success ol any manufacturing business depends upon the health, 
happiness and orderly life of its eioployees, and that in like manner a city thrives best by caring and prO' 
viding for the well-being of its citizens. 

Vour city is in need of open breathing places and pleasure grounds which should be scattered in dif- 
ferent regions and so laid out and arranged as to afford the means of recreation and pleasure to all classes 
uf law-abiding citizens. They should be something more than public gardens, where even trei|)assing on 
the grais is properly forbidden. 

Connected with such pleasure grounds there should be drives and walks, and if possible, groves of 
full-grown trees, where those not engaged in active sports may find other attractions. 

I .im informed that such parks in other parts of youi city are alieady in contemplation by private par- 

In order that you may have an opportunity, if you deem it advisable, of establishing such a pleasure 
j^round in the southern part of your city, 1 hereby offer to present to the city a deed of two tracts of land, 
cuni)irising about 73 37-100 acres, to be held tot park purposes only, a plat of which land is hereto at- 



Then follows a description of the property, which is situated in a most 
advantageous position for this purpo-jc. It extends on both sides of Park 
street, westward from the WatWinson Juvenile Asylum and Farm School, taking 
in both banks of the Park river, which is here quite attractive. The river thus 
offers a good feature to the landscape gardener, and adds materially to the value 
of the park. The most important condition attached to this gift, and one 




which its acceptance made necessary, the acquirement by the city of certain 

tracts of land in the possession of t Watkinson Juvenile Asylum and Farm 
School, the Hartford Orphan Asylum, : d the Hartford Real Estate Improve- 
ment Company. These tracts imme( joined the gift of Col. Pope, and 
by this acquirement would extend the pn osi park from Park street to Capi- 
tol avenue, and from the Park river Put street. 
In a communication to the city r. u 
of Col. Pope, the Hartford Orph; As) c to 1 
$5,000, a strip of land extending irom J k river 1 rly to Pu 
street, in all about four and a half acres. 'l ^a |ui oi 
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THE POND PARK. — THE BEQUEST OF HON. CHARLES M. POND. 
The h storj of ih s genero s bequest is as yet but a short one. For many 
years the nt n ate fr ends of Mr Pond had been aware of his benevolent in- 
tent ons to ard the c ty of h s re dence and the scene of his Hfe-long career. 




In conversations which occurred at different times prior to his decease,^ he had 
made no secret of the plan which his will disclosed to the public. He was 
fully conscious of the many attractions which his homestead and the property 
surrounding it had for a public park. In order that the carrying out of his 
plan should not be a burden to the city, Mr. Pond accompanied this bequest 
with the addition of one-half of his personal estate, the same to be used in car- 
ing for and improving this property, and for the procurement of additional 
land, if thought advisable. The money value of this one-half of his personal 
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estate amounted to nearly $i8o,ooo. The market value of the id and build- 
ings thereon thus given to the city, was estimated by the executors of Mr. 
Pond's will at $68,000 — a grand total of $248,000. Very few people under- 
stand the possibilities which can be undertaken by the command of such a sum 
of money. Since the founding of Hartford, we know of no gift or bequest of 
a public character which approaches it. We give entire, herewith, the portion 
of the will of Mr. Pond which refers to this bequest : 

"1 give lo Ihe city ot Hartfot<l this gift to take effect one (i) year alter my death, and on its accept- 
ance by the court of common council of said city, all the land connecteil with niy residence, includine all 
the land upon Ihe east side of Prospect avenue. The same is bounded: East part, north by Aayliun 
avenue, east by estate of Solomon Porter, south, by Herbert C. Bingham, and west by Prospect avenue. 
The west part is bounded north by Asylum avenue continued, west by Quaker Laue, so called ; then 
south by Gaines, then west by Gaines and by Joel L. English, then south by George K. Foster, then eatt 
by land of Burdette Loomis, and by Samuel H. Allen, then south by land of Samael H. Allen, then eail by 
Prospect avenue, \o Asylum avenue, and containing in all about ninety (90] seres, and with all the build- 
ings thereon and rights, easements, and appurtenances connected with said land or any of it, the sane 
with such additions (o it as are hereinafter provided for as otherwise may be hereafter made in behalf ot 
the city, to be forever held and u-sed as a public park, or for such other lawful public [lurpoae of health, 
culture or improvement as may be determined upon by the city through its court of common conncS. 
In such determination I desire thai the city will consult with my friends, Henry C Robinson, Francis 
Goodwin, Charles M. Joslyn, Thomas O. Enders, and Charles F. Hildreth, some of whom are quite 
familiar with my purposes in this gift. No restnction uiion the removal or uthet disposition of buildings 
is designed. My wish, which, however, I do not enforce upon this gift, is that this land may be associated 
with the name Hizabeth, in memory of my beloved wile. 

All Ihe rest and residue of my estate 1 give unto the Hartford Trust Co., in trust, as follows: Olte- 



half thereof to be paid over to the city of Hartford to be used in connection with the city in pulling the 
land hereinbefore given to the city in good and seemly condition to accomplish the object ul Ihe gih, H 
)>y laying out streets and walks, grading, draining and landscape gardening, and to purchase addition*! 
land, to be added to the tract hereinbefore given to the city and lor the same purposes, (his gift to the city 
In take effect at the same time as I have attached to ihe specific gift of land hereinbefore made to nod 
city." 

This communication was presented to the city government on the 36th 

day of November, [894. On January 28, 1895, the special commission to 
whom this bequest was referred, reported as follows: 

.... "Thalilhashadsaidwillof Mr. Pond, as well as the communication of Charles M. Joslyn 
and Lucius F. Kobinson, executors of said will, relating thereto (which communication is daled November 
to, 1894) under consideration and are of the opinion Ibal the estate devise'l anrl bei|ueathcd by said will 
III this city should be accepted with due acknowledgment (which at some litne in the future should lake 
the shape of a suitable memorial) and recommend the passage of the following resolution. 

Rcspeclfully submitted, Lkiuhkt]' BraiNard, Chaitniaji. 

quests made to it, or 
Pond, dated Januar;- 

The report was accepted and resolution passed unanimously. 

Thus the Pond Park (or "Elizabeth Park" ?) became one of the family of 
parks which are to encompass the city of Hartford. While the situation of this 
park does not render it of easy access to the poorer sections of the city, it will 
certainly adorn a portion of Hartford which is being resorted to more and 
more every year by great numbers of its well-to-do citizens for homes. 

From almost any part of Mr. Pond's bequest, a most magnificent view of 
the city can be had, together with a considerable portion of the far-famed valley 
of the Connecticut. Various plans for the improvement of this park have been 
promulgated, but it seems to be the impression that for the present at least the 
surface will remain undisturbed. It is unfortunate in many respects that the 
generous intentions of Mr. Pond should be disregarded, or ra'^-r attacked, by 
contestants of his will. All patriotic citizens trust that the o :ome of these 
legal proceedings will be favorable to the original project of Mr. ind. He has 
certainly furnished a most praiseworthy example to his wealthy wnsmen. 
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Many people seem to have the 
idea that the orchids are very strange 
plants found only in strange lands, yet 
there is hardly a swamp or woodland 
in our own New England that does not 
furnish one or more species of plants 
belonging to the orchis family. Of 
the five thousand known species of 
orchids, we have forty-seven in New 
England ; and of these forty have been 
found in Connecticut. Three of this 
number are very rare, but the other 
species are more or less abundant in 
favored localities. 

What is an orchid? This oft- 
repeated question may be answered in 
a few words. The flowers are generaliy 
beautiful and fragrant, and always have 
three sepals, and three petals, placed be- 
tween the sepals, the third petal, called 
the lip or labelhim, is usually larger than 
the other petals and quite unlike them 
in form, and often very different in 
color. The gay markings, or dainty 
fringe, and rich colors of the labellum. 
are for the purpose of attracting insects. 

The pollen is coherent in a waxy 
or granular mass, containing thousands 
of minute grains, so placed that it is 
impossible for it to fall upon the 
stigma, but it is transferred to the 
stigma by insects, flying from flower to 
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flower and carrying some of th* pollen mth them, 
perfecting the work known as cross-fertilization. 
The order owes its chief peculiarities to the con- 
solidation of stamens and pistil into one common 
called the column. The plants grow from 
short creeping root-stalks tubers, thickened fibrous 
roots, or bulbs. The 
leaves are undivided, 
(that is, they have an 
unbroken margin,) 
and are paralleled- 
veined. A multitude 
of very fine seeds are 
inclosed in the seed 




k aa -n . . inciosea 

A^/iM^riLL^^J,1^~ capsules. 



Of our native 
orchids many are 
very beautiful; 
others are interesting 
from their peculiar 
construction ; and a 



few are very small, known and loved only by the 
botanist, who always has the greatest respect for 
every member of this royal family of plants. 
Orchids are never so beautiful when plucked from 
the parent stem, as they are when growing "on 
their native heath," or on some thickly wooded 
hillside, amid the plants of earliest spring 
the ferns are fast coming on, pushing their way 
out of the moist earth "fists up," and the Tril- 
liums are unfolding their great leaves by the big 
rocks. In such a sheltered nook, we saw for the 
first time the Spring Orchis, blooming in the per- 
fection of its beauty. Words fail to express the 
pleasure of finding such treasures for the first 
time; we may find better 
flowers and more of them, but 
they never seem quite equal 
to these first surprises. This 
"Gay," "Showy," or " Spring" 
Orchis, all in pink and white, 
is sometimes called " Preacher- 
in-the-Pulpit," (not to be con- 
founded with Jack - in - the- 
Pulpit, which is not an 
orchid), from the anther cells 
under canopied sepals and 
petals suggesting two clergy- 
men overshadowed by a 
"sou nding-board." The 
dainty purple-pink and white 
flowers are set off by two 
large silvery-green leaves, PURPLE twayblaoe. 
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WHORLED POGONIA. 



TftMay.we visit the "Great Pine Swamp" 
through thickets of birch and pine, coining out into open 
spaces walled in with trees, and carpeted with moss, 
lichens and fragrant pine-needies. We are sure to get 
lost and wander about, not 
knowing whither we go, but 
we will come out — some- 
where. As we pass along 
from one of these open 
spaces to another, we find 
the mossy carpet declrad 
with sweet Sand Violets, 
and the Ftnk Cypripedium. 
Very gay they look, setting 
there beneath the trees, tiieir 
broad, dark-green leaves contrasting finely with 
the large pink flowers. The color varies from 
pale^ rosy pink to deep pink, and sometimes we 
are surprised to find a pure white flower. 
These albinos are very dainty and beautiful, 
but are not as unusual as generally believed. 

Who does not like to drive miles from 
home and come back laden with Pink Cypri- 
pedium ? But, right here, let me drop a word 
of caution. The plants live only two years, and 
if we pick all the flowers they will soon be ex~ 
terminated. Plants can not be reproduced un- 
less some flowers are left to furnish seeds. 
"The habit of purposeless or careless destruction 
is a bad one. It is barbarism to deface a beautiful 
page of nature," 

Elaine Goodale describes this flower 
in her lines to the Indian's Moccasin : 

" Shy and proud among the forest flowers, 



One true-born blossom, native to our sides 

We dare not claim as Idn, 
Nor frankly seek, for all that in it lies, 

The Indian's Moccasin, 




Graceful and tall the slender drooping stem 

With two broad leaves below. 
Shapely the flower so lightly poised between, 

And warm her rosy glow." 
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More rare, but scarcely 
less beautiful than the Pink, 
are the two species of Yel- 
low Cypripedium. One hav- 
ing a large pale-yellow 
flower, the other with 
smaller, brighter yellow 
labellum, and long, curiously 
twisted sepals of rich purple 
brown. This little orchid is 
considered rather rare. Both 
of the Yellow Cypripediums 
are far more shy than thei 
Pink sister, and should bu 
most carefully guarded and 
protected. The children 
call these flowers "Whip 
poor-Will's-Shoes, but when 
I was a child these flowers 
nodding and swinging on the 
top of their tall stems, si 
more like little yellow birds 
just ready to fly away 
Children always have some 
name for the flowers they 
love, often names that are ex 
pressive, if not at all scientific 
Somewhere the children have 
given the Pink Cypripedium 
the names of " Indian Moc 
casin," "Old G o o s e," 
"Camel's Foot," and "Noah's 
Ark," but who gave it the 
name of "Venus Slipper' 

In early July, two 
orchids may be found grow 
ing together in 
swamps, or w e t 
meadows, and 
about the margin 
of ponds. They 
are Calopogon 
and Pogonia. A 
cluster of from two 
to six pink-purple 
flowers, beautifully 
bearded with white 
and yellow, sur- 
mount the slender 
stem, and, nodding 
above the grass 

and sedge, seem to beckon us to come. When we reach these gay flowers, we 
find growing at their feet the more dainty Pogonia, with one or two bcard- 
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crested 

pale 
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and fringed ;, 
e - colored or 
white flowers full of rich 
violet-like odor. The 
white Pogonia is con- 
sidered rare, but we 
have found many pure 
white flowers during 
the past three or four 
years. A difference in 
color only, does not 
make a different species. 
Thoreau says, speak- 
ing of these orchids, 
— " They are flowers 
without a name, Po- 
gonia! Calopogon! 
They would blush still 
deeper if they knew the 
names man has given 
them." 

We have another 
species called 
■^ Whorled Pogonia. 
It is rather rare, 
and seldom noticed 
except by the botanist. 
It is more curious than 
beautiful; at the top 
of the stem is a whorl 
of silvery-green leaves, 
and a purple -brown 
flower. The sepals are 
very long and sharplj'- 
pointed, giving the ap- 
pearance of three long 
horns. 

All the Habenarias 
are interesting ; the 
best known of this class 
are the two rose - pur- 
ple fringed-o rchids. 
There are several 
species with white 
flowers, and several 
more with green or 
greenish-white flowers. 
The Habenaria that 
appears in our title cut, 
is known as the Ragged 
Orchis. The fringe is 
so finely-cut and the 
whole flower so dainty, 
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^ it deserves a better common name. It is quite common, but growing with tall 
grasses and sedges it is easily overlooked. 

The most beautiful of all the 
Habenarias is the Yellow Fringed Or- 
chis. This is the gem of orchids 
Eastern United States. It is rare 
New England, but is said to grow 
some of the swamps of New York and 
New Jersey, as "thick as common 
weeds." It is sometimes found along 
the margin of brooks amid the grasses, 
or in wet pasture-lands and swamps in 
Connecticut. The plants grow about 
two feet high; the leaves are oblong or 
lanceolate, the upper ones passing into 
little pointed bracts. The plant is sur- 
mounted by an oblong spike of many 
flowers, and what beautiful flowers they 
are ! Of the richest shades of orange- 
yellow, or sometimes passing into a 
delicate shade of apricot color. The 
oblong lip beautifully fringed with long, 
and very fine silken fringe, such as only 
an orchid or gentian is permitted to 
wear. 

It is indeed a royal flower, "fit 
symbol of the wealth and glow of 
August," "admitting but one rival, the 
Cardinal flower." Mr. Baldwin says, 
" If I had my way, it should never grow 
in bogs among coarse pitcher plants ; 
but in ferny meadows bordering a sandy 
brook, as it does in a jealously guarded 
spot I know of — and if I ever write a 
romance of Indian life, my dusky 
heroine. Birch Tree, or Trembling Fawn, 
shall meet her lover with a wreath of 
this Orchis on her head." 

We are all familiar with Goodyera 
piibescens; commonly called " Rattle- 
snake plantain" — so often found grow- 
ing with partridgeberry vines and ferns 
under hemlock or pine trees. Thedeep 
green leaves reticulated with white, are 
like a bit of dainty embroidery. The 
plant is very hardy ; the leaves remain- 
ing fresh all winter, untouched by snow 
or frost. Its flowers are small, greenish- 
white, and hardly noticeable as a flower, % 
the beauty of the plant being entirely in 
leaves. 

The Purple Twayblade has two 
broad root-leaves, and rising from them calopogon and fooonu. 
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a low scape, covered with curious little flowers resembling insects. It is 
a charming little plant, the petals are green, and thread-like, the lip long 
and wedged -shaped, of rich brown-purple; sometimes almost bronze- 
.colored. This small plant more closely resembles the orchids of the tropics in 
the curious form and coloring of the flowers, than any other species. 

We have several species of Spiranthes, commonly called " Ladies' Tresses." 
They all have little flowers, on curiously twisted flower-stalks. The flowers 
are white, waxy in texture and of pearly luster. Some of the species bloom 
in summer, but the most beautiful of them all blooms late in the season. 
They are the most fragrant of all our native orchids. We often find them 
growing in company with the Fringed Gentian, fit companions during the 
last days of the floral season. 

They are : 

" Flowers that linger after frost. 
Tell us of the summer lost, 
Gentian of the richest blue 
Sky reflected deepest hue, 
While from the Spiranthes white 
Richest odors fill the night." 
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I. 



\W MRS. FRANCES A. BRECKENRIDGE. 



The traveler, passing through Meriden by the railroad, sees really nothing 
of the brisk, bustling, diversified, country-city. The transit, as with most rail- 
roads, is at the rear of almost everything. From it the beautiful Hanging Hills 
are not visible. Scarcely is a glimpse given of the many handsome dwellings ; 
the churches cannot be seen ; the town hall and Soldier's Monument are almost 
invisible. The buildings of the Connecticut School for Boys are conspicuous ; 
but the spacious and well-kept grounds surrounding them are hidden. Only 
the most superficial view can be had of the business center through which the 
road passes. But, a few rods, either east or west, and the locality changes its 
aspect. The ground rises — at some points rapidly; the horizon widens, and 
the blue hills and fells appear. A walk or ride of less than a mile and a scene 
of twenty miles in extent expands before the beholder. Upon a clear morning, 
the reflection of the sun upon the windows of the old church in the town of 
Prospect has been seen from Broad street. This would happen of course in 
the days of shutterless church windows. 

A gentleman familiar with the noted points of European scenery, once 
said that water was the only feature lacking in Meriden. The Mountain reser- 
voir and Hanover lake now amend that deficiency. Of hillside springs and 
mmt and wood-violet bordered rivulets flowing therefrom, there were plenty 
once. But we are a busy and a utilitarian folk, and these once bright, clear 
waters are now confined in stone reservoirs, hemmed in by stone walls or via- 
ducts ; or, alas ! desecrated by being made to do duty as sewers. A profana- 
tion of Nature's good gifts ! Within the memory of persons not far advanced 
beyond middle life, the whole tract where now is the railroad and its station, 
with all the contiguous streets east and north, the great buildings, manufacto- 
ries, stores, public halls, and newspaper publishing-houses, was a morass, nearly 
always under water, and green with the waving blades of Indian calamus or 
** sweet-flag." The present surface of the ground is now far above the original 
plane. In the spring of the year, the highway that crossed it was a quagmire, 
a ** Slough of Despond," into which the pilgrim was certain to sink, and his 
raiment bore the stains thereafter, for Meriden mud was, and is, tenacious, and 
the soil so tinctured with iron that no laundry could efface the traces from a 
garment once stained with it. 

The only manufactures of importance were of tin-ware, ivory combs, and 
coffee mills. A few brass and wooden combs were made; chiefly for the 
Southern negro trade. The nucleus of the present immense trade in silver- 
ware was in a small shop in which any of the smallest departments in any of 
the present factories would be cramped for room. Wood was the only fud in 
the old days. The venders thereof were kept in excellent order by the ex- 
perienced housewives, who could tell at a glance if the despised elm or hemlock 
were mixed in a load presumed to consist of hickory, oak, or maple. When 
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coal came in with the railroad, the perplexed housekeepers were divided in 
their minds as to the utility of the new combustible. Most of them did not 
believe it would burn, and would not try it. One woman proved to her own 
satisfaction its worthlessness : " She put two lumps into the stove with the 
wood, and there they staid all day, just as black as ever." The first station- 
master, among whose multifarious duties was attending to the fire, was much 
exercised by the mysterious nature of the coal ; he considered that a substance 
so hard and black required all the afflation possible, and was horrified to find 
his stove red-hot and just ready, he thought, to melt. To avert such a^catas- 
trophe, he threw the contents of a pail of water on the glowing mass. The 
providence that watches over a certain class of individuals, prevented a prob- 
able tragedy. 

The first printing-office was a little one-room building — just about oppo- 
site the spot where the substantial building of the Meriden Daily Journal is now 
located. Access to the tiny premises was over a plank laid across a deep gut- 
ter, or rather ditch, always full of water and tin-chips. This ditch, with its black 
contents, extended several rods on the north side of what is now East Main 
street. Until the railroad was built, the newspapers read here were the New 
Haven Palladium, and the Register; and the Hartford Times, and Courant; the 
fortnightly s.upplement of the latter was eagerly looked for. One firm took for 
their office, the New York Journal of Commerce, and one of the firm sub- 
scribed, in its first year, for Godey's Lady Book, and continued to take it as 
long as it was published in the old form ; these he had bound, and they are now 
valuable as exponents of the customs and social observances of nearly a century 
ago. 

Sunday was a day of rest to everybody but the minister. He was expected 
to preach two sermons never preached before, — he was carefully looked after 
in this matter, — to superintend the noon Sunday-school ; also to conduct a 
Bible class at the close of the day, and to open the evening prayer-meeting. 
All respectable families went to " Meeting," except a very few who went to 
** Church"; these few were the only observers of Christmas. The only holi- 
days generally recognized were election day, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving. 
A sort of go-as-you-please ball-playing on the green, in front of the Congrega- 
tional church, was indulged in by the apprentices who were allowed a three 
days' holiday. The games were played seriously, with little hilarity, and prob- 
ably as little science. The tone of all social functions was attuned to a low- 
spirited key. The singing of hymns was a very usual feature at weddings. It 
is told that at the marriage of a belle of the village, the bride proposed the 
singing of what she said was her favorite : ** Come, ye Disconsolate." 

In 1836, the school-houses in the several districts had advanced and im- 
proved in external aspect and interior comfort, from the little red-buildings of 
an earlier time, with their open fire-places. They had larger seating capacity, 
were painted white, and were warmed by box-stoves, for which the large boys, 
and sometimes the teacher, cut the wood, which was deposited in a pile by the 
door. In the winter the routine of study reached a climax at ^'Daboll's Rule of 
Three." In the summer, the feminine element predominated, and did not 
aspire to such flights. Reading, spelling, puckered-up patch-work, and a tangled 
arrangement of woolen yarn and long steel-needles, miscalled knitting, kept the 
teacher busy, and enabled her to earn her one-dollar-and-a-half a week. A 
select school was also kept, where the ** extra six-pence to learn manners," was 
required. 

By 1836, our world had moved a little. The bass-viol had become a fac- 
tor in choir singing. The Episcopalians, who were considered rather heterodox 
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Christians, admitted the violin and flute. In 1842, the St. Andrew's Episcopal 
Society set up the first church organ in town. The instrument cost four hun- 
dred dollars. A few years after, this organ was sold to the Roman Catholic 
Society of St. Rose, then in its infancy, and was the first organ owned by them. 
None of those costing thousands, in the various places of worship in our city, 
has ever been listened to, with the delight and enthusiasm which greeted the first 
notes of the sweet-toned instrument; or, with deeper devotion, than when it 
upheld the voices of the choir, in the long full notes of the grand old " Gloria in 
Excelsis." 

But this article is exceeding its limits. Another time must serve to men- 
tion some points of interest in which the historical and modern are intermixed. 
Among which are the mountains, in particular West Peak, — once owned by 
the Johnson family — now known as Percival Park, on the summit of which Wil- 
liam Catlin owns, and in summer occupies, a commodious cottage. Upon the 
highest point on the peak, a few feet from the cottage there lies a large fiat 
rock, on which are cut the names of many persons now passed out of 
sight. From this rock extends a view reaching from Long Island Sound to 
Mount Tom. at Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

(to be continued.) . 
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ELLEN BRAINERD PECK. 



When days are weaved of dreamful light. 
The leaves are waving, red and gold. 
So from the trees, in hosts untold. 
Like oriflammes of Autumn bright, 
Along the path of Summer's flight 
Their farewells fluttering manifold. 
When days are weaved of dreamful light. 
The leaves are waving red and gold. 

The crickets chant their music trite. 
Quaint, black-robed singers, as of old. 
And in dim, grass cathedrals hold. 
At eve, the masses of the night, — 
When days are weaved of dreamful light. 
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The Journal of Elijah Backus Junior, at Yale College, From Jan. je fint to Dec. 31, 1777." 



EDITED BY MISS ELLEN D. LARNED. 



A neat leather-bound volume, shaped like an old-fashioned singing book 
(four by six and a half inches), preserves intact the daily jottings of this young 
gentleman, son of that worthy patriot, Elijah Backus, of Norwich, whose iron- 
works at Yantic were doing such good service in the patriot cause. , Though 
not quite eighteen years of age, our student was in his senior year at college, in 
the largest class that had been enrolled at Yale. He was a sober, pains-taking 
youth, duly interested in current events. It is not an inspiriting chronicle that 
he gives us, and for that very reason more faithfully depicts the time. 

Apart from the slow progress of the war, the atmosphere of Yale was 
peculiarly depressing at that juncture. There was uncertainty of college con- 
tinuance, difficulty in finding board, high prices, a small-pox scare, dissatisfac- 
tion with President Dagget, who figures in these columns as " Old Tunker." 
But our journalist may tell his own story: 

''Norwich, Jan. i, 1777. We have entered upon another year. lam 
preparing to set out for New Haven next Monday. 3. We have most certain 
accounts which come in the New London paper that Gen. Washington crossed 
the Delaware the night of the 25th of December and attacked a body of Hes- 
sians After an engagement of 35 minutes, he routed them and 

took upwards of 900 of them prisoners, besides killed and wounded. 4, We 
have the yesterday's news confirmed. 5. I was at meeting to-day at Wood- 
bridge's at noon, and there saw a copy of Gen. Heath's letter, confirming the 
above account. 6. Set out for New Haven, a little after sunrise, with Avery 
and Tracy ; very cold and windy. We had not gone above four miles when 
we saw a man fall off his horse and it hurt him considerably ; we rid about three 
miles further when Tracy's horse fell down with him; did not hurt him very 
greatly but came very nigh killing the horse. We arrived at Middletown and 
as the taverns were all full we went to Col. Talcott's and staid gratis ; left our 
horses at a tavern. 7. We sat out from Col. Talcott's, and when we had rid- 
den about three-fourths of a mile Avery's horse fell down upon him, but did 
not hurt him. We rode as far as Durham and saw Gen. Arnold, who came 
from Gen. Washington and was going to Providence; from thence came to 
New Haven. 

New Haven, 8. I am turned out of my lodgings at Mrs. Todd's and am 
obliged to seek for others. I stopped at Mr. Edwards' last night with Tracy, 
and am going to live there till I can get another. 9. There has happened an 
eclipse of the sun to-day, beginning near 9, and lasting till noon. lO. There 
has been an express through town from Gen. Parsons bringing an account 
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that Gen. Washington has had another engagement and has taken 500 more 
prisoners. 11. We had a recitation in Avery's room. The right honorable 
Barnabas Baldwin was here to-day. Because I did not pay him more for the 
use of his horse he refused to pay me what it cost me for shoeing him, and 
threatens to go to Tunker and complain of me. 12. Sabbath. I heard 
Tunker preach in the chapel; cold weather. 13. The first part of the class 
disputed to-day; but I did not, because I did not know that there was any 
question put out. 14. I feel a little off the head to-day; was not at the reci- 
tation at noon, and there was none in the afternoon. We have it reported that 
there has been another engagement, regulars all killed or taken prisoners and 
we have all their baggage and thirty field pieces. 15. Am rather suspicious 
that yesterday's story is not trustworthy. 16. Hopkins came down last night, 
and I went to sleep with Hillhouse ; have tried to-day in vain to get a place to 
live at. 17. Bushnell has come down and we can't get a place so we have 
come to Mrs. Todd's and made up a fire but don't board there. 18. It is 
very cold and I board in the Hall, and am very sick with the headache. 19. 
I heard the President preach in the Chapel. We hear that Fort Washington is 
retaken by our troops. 20. The yesterday's story is a falsehood. There are 
200 prisoners brought into town. 21. I have got a load of wood at $2. 
Bushnell and I have begun to board at Deacon Ball's, at 7s. a week. I 
have the constant unhappiness to undergo a series of very disagreeable reflec- 
tions." 

What with his headaches and his ** disagreeable reflections," our youngster 
IS evidently a little bilious. He certainly is not hurting himself by study, and 
gives no hint of home-sickness. A contemporary journal-writer from Thomp- 
son, born the same year, and now driving Continental teams and hunting 
Tories over in Fairfield County, gets a great deal more fun out of life than our 
Yale student, but things may brighten now that he has a chum and steady 
boarding-place. 

" 23. We hear that Gen. Putnam has taken a great number of wagons 
loaded with baggage. 25. Adj. Gen. Huntington was through town to-day. 
I paid Col. Fitch £7, 14s., and still owe him now £1. N. B. I got my hair 
cut off and Pudit me magnipire visu, 26. Sabbath. I heard Tunker preach 
in the Chapel. Gen. Parsons was in town yesterday and there is an express 
after him to-day with orders to go immediately back to the army: 30. Town 
meeting to-day to regulate the price of articles. I and Bushnell began to study 
the Greek Testament this evening. 

Feb. I. To-day we began the 3d vol. of Locke and I got a quart of rum 
at Atwater's at 2s. per quart. 3. Expect to declaim soon; read arguments 
to-day and drank a mug of flip at night. 4. Declaimed this morn, and plainly 
showed to the wondering scholars my immense eloquence. 8. The present 
nocturnal assemblies and the tumultuous and riotous proceedings of the mob in 
this town are sufficient to strike any sensible person with horror and raise his 
indignation against a set of men that not only disgrace the name of Whig by 
being called by it, but human nature. 11. Began to read last night Vol. VII. 
RoUin's Ancient History, having finished Elements of Criticism. There is a 
very dangerous practice in college of those scholars who have had the small- 
pox going down to see those who are sick with it in town, by which those who 
have not had it are greatly exposed. 15. Bought two loads of woods for 20s. 
We have an account of a battle in the Jersies, in which our people have kiUed 
300 of the enemy. 18. Headquarters are transported here where we live, and 
if I may be allowed the expression we are under guard. 22. There was a 
frigate of 36 guns anchored off this harbour and sent in a flag of truce after 
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Patty Muirson and are to have an answer to-morrow noon. 23. I heard Mr. 
Bond preach in the Chapel. The ship has gone off without her, towards New 
York. 24. I disputed to-day whether an unregenerate man ought to pray ; 
showed Mr. D wight my sermon to see if I was fit to evangelize. 25, I disputed 
extemporarily to-day before Mr. Dwight. He thinks my sermon is fwn compos 
mentis diceri. It may be expected next month, if I live, that I shall end every 
day with a sentiment suitable to the times. 

March i. I, Pond and.Marcy went down to Isaac Jones's to buy books. I 
bought a book called " View of the Invisible World " and 3 singing books for 14s. 
8. A very warm, pleasant day. Mansfield and several others were taken last 
night in a barn with about 300 counterfeit money. They had come from Long 
Island. ''O lost to virtue, lost to manly thought; and all the noble sallies of 
the soul." 9. There was a man shot at last night by the sentry at the gate 
because he would give no answer to him. I disputed to-day before Tunker 
concerning witches. 11. Hear our people have had a fight and killed 500. 
13. There was a printed paper stuck up in the Chapel this morn concerning 
the Captives of Napthali. Col. Fitch says he cannot keep the commons any 
longer than the quarter and the Corporation are sent for to determine about it. 

17. The Plutonians have their anniversary to-day; went in solemn pro- 
cession and somebody tolled the bell for them. Mr. Dwight gave us a very 
sensible lecture upon history ; heard that Hillhouse had gone home after receiv- 
ing account that his mother lay at the point of death. 20. It is in my opinion 
very dangerous living in town on account of the small-pox and 'tis very likely 
college will be dismissed or removed next week, for Col. Fitch positively affirms 
he won't keep up Commons unless the Corporation will give him 12 or 14 
shillings per week, for he says he has already lost £iQO and loses still £g per 
week. I hear that Dunbar was hanged yesterday, who is the first that has 
fell a victim to the injured Americans : " Is there not some hidden vengeance 
in the Stores of Heaven to blast those men that attempt to make their fortune 
by their country's ruin." 21. The great day came on this afternoon, when 
there were exhibited the best exercises that ever have been since fuit funda 
minium Collegii, 22. The President has notified the scholars that college will 
break up next Wed. in order that they may send for their horses. He further 
says that when the Corporation come together he shall resign his presidentship 
and has given the scholars an affecting speech, so that their tune is turned, for 
It used to be **old damned Tunker," but now bona praeses, 23. I was not at 
meeting this P. M. on account of sending a letter home by Mr. Flint. 26. I 
read the Elements of Criticism before Mr. Dwight. They say College is to be 
dismissed to-morrow. 27. The new college was set on fire this A. M. by some 
of the scholars who have burnt straw in it, and this P. M. there was a large 
house in town set on fire and most of the roof consumed. 28. Cold weather. 
College was dismissed this A. M. Our horses are not come to-day. 29. The 
scholars are almost all gone. Mr. Dwight thinks that college won't be called 
together again in this town, and that our class won't be called together at alL^ 
He has been talking with some of the class to know their minds whether if he 
should call them together in his own name they would be willing to meet at 
any place he should appoint. 

April I, Bushnell's horse came and he set out about nine. My horse 
came about i p. m. (brother James came to bring it). Tracy's horse came 
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too. Lathrop brought it. Breed's brother has not sent a horse for him, but he 
has hired one here. April fools are not as plenty to-day as the pigeons were 
yesterday, for they flew over in such numbers that we may reasonably expect 
to be plentifully supplied with them this season. 2. Tracy, Breed, James, and 
myself set out from New Haven this morn, and after various incidents, viz. : 
stops, drams entirely composed of flip, a plentiful dinner and a large quantity 
of childish conversation, we arrived at Colchester, where we had a warm fire, a 
good bowl of egg-punch, an excellent supper, a good bed to lie on, and your 
petitioner farther saith not. 

ColchesteVy April 2, 7 p. m. In general Congress assembled. To all to 
whom these presents may come, greeting : Whereas ^ it may happen in the 
course of human events that mankind may be ignorant of the true causes and 
reasons of our delay at this place at the present time, and Whereas^ several dis- 
affected and evil-minded persons have taken occasion from it to misrepresent 
and abuse us, all which is contrary to our dignity and the grandeur of our ex- 
alted station — Be it known unto you that the question was proposed: 
Whether we should proceed to the town of Norwich, the 2d instant or not, 
when after a very long and warm debate, we for several weighty and important 
reasons, in our great wisdom, concluded and resolved, nimine^ contradicente 
to tarry here till the 3d and then forward to the place above mentioned. Given 
under our hand, April 3, 1777. 

Elijah Backus, President 

3. Sat out from Colchester about 6 o'clock and arrived at Norwich about 
9, where we ate breakfast. Just as we arrived home it began to rain. 5. 
Pater had orders from government to make another cannon. Libertatem 
habeo to go and have the small-pox." 

This fashionable expedient for forestalling an attack from a dreaded enemy 
was looked upon in advance as something in the nature of " a lark," though 
our student finds it a very serious affair. 

6. Was at meeting to-day and heard Rev. Mr. Williams of Pomfret preach. 
7. James and I sat out from Norwich this morn, the sun about an hour high, 
and went to Mason's and found that he was gone. We accordingly went as far 
as a tavern, about 4 miles from Windham, towards Canada (Hampton), and 
while our horses were eating, Bushnell, Mason and Tiffany rid up and dis- 
mounted. When we had staid here a sufficient time we embarked and rode as 
far as Pomfret and dined ; at this place I saw Dr. Waterman and Beriah Bill 
We again embarked and with but two more stops arrived at Uxbridge at Dr. 
Willard's, where not being able to get entertainment, we went to Col. Reed's 
tavern and put up. I am very tired and have a great pain in my breast and 
left arm. 8. Feel something better. We have been inoculated. 9. Storrs 
came to the doctor's last night and is to live here and is inoculated. 11. As 
nothing worthy of notice happens shall omit several days. 14. Walton went 
to the hospital to-day. Our inoculation has all taken except Bushnell's. 16. 
Mr. Uxbridge was at the doctor's this morn. About 10 o'clock, Bushnell, 
Mason, James and myself sat out from Dr. Willard's attended by Abraham 
Willard. We have Mr. Williams' horse to carry our packs and Jemmy rode on 
it as he was the smallest. We walked about four miles when my symptoms 
came on so hard that I was unable to go afoot, so James dismounted and I 
rode the other two miles as far as Col. Smith's where we left our things and 
proceeded to the hospital about 12 o'clock, where we were shown the hospital 
and its inhabitants, particularly Huntington, who was the most horrible sight I 
ever saw. Here we found Mr. Williams, Col. Dyer's son, and several others we 
were acquainted with. The melancholy, the mournful, and the death-like 
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aspect of this place, the dismal looking flags that were hung in the air to keep 
off all comers to our habitation, attended with the sickness with which I was 
afflicted, made the place destined to be the receptacle for persons in my condi- 
tion appear more like the infernal regions than any other place I 
ever had any idea of. For three days I continued sick, waiting 
with longing expectation for the appearance of the pock. 21. My symptoms 
have left me and I feel much better. 22. I have about two or three hundred 
pock and James about the same number. Walton is broke out and has 
thousands of pocks but he bears them with bravery and patience. Bushnell is 
broke out, the last of our number. 24. Morley and several others have entered 
the hospital. 27. Mr. Deming, Dyer and Amory went put to-day, Mr. Wil- 
liams and his nephew yesterday. 29. Mrs. Vedder has sent me the second 
part of my pies and says she has sent them all. I sent 4 quarts of apples to 
her and she sent back about 3 quarts of apple pies, crust and all, those poor 
miserable things. O tempora ! O mores ! 30. We have been in the hospital 
two weeks and have not had one clear, warm day. Benjamin and Christopher 
Backus and Eliphalet Huntington came to Mendon last night and were at the 
hospital this morn and we are to ride their horses back. Bushnell, James and 
I washed up and deserted the land of the ragged visionaries. Bushnell staid 
at Col. Smith's and we took the horses and proceeded to Dr. Willard's at 
Uxbridge. After several attempts, an old gentleman. Col. Spring, agreed to 
keep our horses till next Monday and we went to our lodgings. 

May I. Fast day through Mass. government. James has been very un- 
well since he came from the hospital. His ancle has been very much swelled 
but is much better. There is one. Dr. Walton of Killingley, here (a bitter 
Tory) and one Mr. Fogg a church-priest from Brooklyn, Conn., under inocula- 
tion ambo inimica patria, 2. Storrs went down to Mendon with Conant and 
others who were going into the hospital. This day have I completed my 
eighteenth year, and what am I ? — an awkward, foolish boy — conducted from 
infancy by an unseen hand through various dangers, seen and unseen, fed and 
clothed by its bounty, and brought to the present time, sensible of my own 
littleness and inability to perform anything either to the service of my Master, 
or greatly to the advantage of mankind. 3. We had news of the Regulars 
destroying the stores at Danbury and of the engagement our people have had 
with them, in which we had the misfortune to have Gen. Wooster mortally 
wounded and several others killed, among whom is Dr. Atwater of New Lon- 
don. The Regulars have retreated to their ships. 5. Col. Spring brought 
our horses about 9 o'clock and we sat out and rode about twelve miles to 
dinner (Thompson) and from thence we rode about six miles and parted from 
Bushnell, then rode to Killingly, South Society, baited our horses, drank, ate, 
and proceeded to Eaton's (Plainfield) where we arrived about 8 o'clock. Got 
supper and went to bed very tired. 6. Sat out from Eaton's about 7, arrived 
home about 10 ; after dinner went to see the cannon fired. 8. I sat out about 
noon to carry Mr. Lord's horse back; thence went to Capt. Kinsman's in 
search of a new hat, but being disappointed went to Jewett's and got our cloih 
and came home. 9. John Hilhouse was at our house and brings news that 
Gen. Wooster is dead. 10. The old militia men go down to N, L. in 
droves in order the more handily to pursue the laudable exercise of fighting. 
1 1. Uncle Isaac Backus came here yesterday and preached at the upper meet- 
ing-house to-day. 12. Upson, Little, and Bushnell here and staid long enough 
to drink up a little of our muddy wine. 14. I went to fetch Aunt Loudon up 
to our house and heard of the famous Tory plan that is brought out There 
were seven Tories caught last night at New London and North Parish. As I 
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was riding home with Aunt in the chaise, there appeared upon his full march to 
the court house, the famous Darius Morgan honored by a guard of two men. 
15. The examination of the Tories continues but not with the greatest success. 
17. We have a rumor about that the Regulars at Newport and the Tories are 
embarking. 21. Woodbridge came from Hartford to-day and brought news 
that there were forty sail of ships with a number of flat-bottomed boats coming 
down Sound — their destination unknown. 22. There are great quantities of 
stores, both public and private exported out of the town every day. 

" Before the passing bell begun, 
The news through half the town has run." 

23. I carried my gun up to Weston's to have a bayonet put on it 

June 18. Tracy and I set out for Wethersfield this morn; came as far as 
Lebanon where we added Bushnell to our number and arrived at W. about 
7. 17. We have at last, after much difficulty got in at Capt. Welles's. 20. 
John Mix rode my horse home to-day. 2 1 . The scholars come into town, but 
slow. 22. I was not at meeting, quia non vobis, 23. There are 17 or 18 
scholars in town and 'tis likely there will not be much over 20. 24. We attend 
exercises regularly at the school-house. 25. I brought in a composition this 
evening . . . "If you are highly unhappy either in your person, your 
abilities, or your fortune, wait not for miracles to change you but conduct your- 
self under your present circumstances in such a manner as will be most for 
your own advantage. — Backus." 27. Warm day. We had a most terrible 
thunder-storm at night. It struck an house about 40 rods from my lodgings 
about 10 at night and damaged it very much. 

July I. There are rumors of wars in the latter ages. We recited English 
grammar this p. m. 2. We hear the Regulars have gone across the lake and 
intend to come around Fort Ticonderoga and so down North river. We also 
hear that those who retreated out of the Jersies have gone back c^ain. 9. 
There was a singing-meeting to-night at Mrs. Porter's. 10. We have had news 
upon news concerning our people being taken in Fort Ticonderoga but it is 
impossible to know what to believe — the accounts are so different. 13. Hear 
that about forty >f our men took Gen. Prescott out of his bed at Newport and 
brought him to P-ovidence. 13. We have news that may certainly be 
depended on that Ticonderoga and Fort Independence are both in the hands 
of the Regulars and that Gen. Prescott is taken by our people. 15. I heard 
that our people had had an engagement with the enemy at Fort Anne, and 
that they (the enemy) retreated, leaving 300 dead upon the field. Also that 
Gen. Feller's had engaged another party and taken 700 of them. 18. Ives 
came into town this p. m. and brought two sheets of parchment, which was a 
present to our class from Tunker. 19. Warm day. Tunker is in town and I 
am afraid will preach to-morrow ; went in swimming this p. m. with several 
others. 20. Mr. Dwight preached here to-day concerning the necessity of 
early piety. 21. James brought our horse for me to-day. 22. Our exercises 
began tertiam horam p. m., and was not ended till about 6." 

And here ends the college life of our Yale student. The brief exercise 
noted above took the place of the usual commencement examination and exhi- 
bition. In September the Corporation met, voted degrees to fifty-six students 
and elected Ezra Stiles president. Backus writes of riding to Lebanon with 
Havens (Jonathan N.) to get Bushnell to promise ** that he would write our 
diplomas," but we find no note of its reception. 

The Journal drags on through the year in perfunctory fashion with brief 
weather notices, excerpts from classic and standard authors and many nihU 
digntivi motari accidit. Public events still excite interest. 
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** Aug. 19. Wc have an account that the Hampshire militia have had an 
engagement with the enemy and have killed great numbers and have taken five 
hundred of them and that the fight still continues near Bennington. 

Aug. 31. Orders are come this evening for those of the militia who were 
drafted to go to the northward, to march to-morrow. Sept. 27. Samuel 
Woodbridge brought an account from Hartford which is confirmed by Brown, 
the post, that the two armies at the northward have had an engagement and 
have killed and wounded a thousand of the enemy with the loss of not 1 50. 
Oct. 19. Hear that Gen. Burgoyne and his whole army, numbering 4,500 
men, are cut up and will be surrendered as prisoners of war." 

A few unimportant items close the year's public record, diversified by 
many melancholy mortuary reflections in blank verse, apparently original, like 
this final entry : 

''Dec. 31. 'I'm swiftly wafted down the Tide of life ; 

And soon shall enter on the endless scenes 
Of the huge Ocean of Eternity 

Where never ceasing roUs the vast Abyss.' — Backus^^ 
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Two friends of late passed from me ; one to roam 

In old-world countries far beyond the sea. 

O younger friend ! would I might trace with thee 

The golden paths we dreamed of here at home : 

The storied North, cliff-bound and scourged with foam. 

The softer spell and tender mystery 

Of climes where song and summer never flee ; 

Vast, noble cities, rising dome on dome, 

And hoar cathedrals, lifting to the light • n 

The pristine beauty time can ne'er efface ; 

And sky-ward soaring mountains, calm and white. 

Above the people's surging at their base, — 

These we would share ; and every wished for sight 

Would gain new meaning from thy voice and face. 

Friend, on whose brow the many years had pressed 
Their solemn seals; the heavy night was old, — 
The gray mist wrapped the valley, fold on fold, 
And dimmed the pale stars lingering in the west, 
What time we parted. I, who loved thee best, 
Saw all the eastern sky awake in gold, 
The glories of the maiden dawn unrolled, — 
And thou wert gone upon thy lonely quest 
Would I had passed with thee, O soul serene ! 
Swiftly to mount upon that star-strewn way, 
Beyond the earth-mist and the cloudy screen. 
Together we had hastened through the gray 
And untried port of night, together seen 
The golden upward-flushing of the day I 
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BY MISS PAULINE PHELPS. 



Sara Morton, spinster, sat beside the open window in the dining-room, 
where, by only turning her eyes, she could look out upon the shaded front yard, 
with its myrtle carpet, its trim flower beds, and the rows of box-wood border- 
ing the path to the wide veranda. There was the smell of honeysuckle in the 
warm air, and bees hummed a drowsy accompaniment to her voice. 

** Lucy Davis was the only out-of-town teacher we ever had," she said, re- 
flectively, "An' she didn't stay through a year; it prejudiced some against 
hirin* you, thinkin' of the time we had then. She wa'n't over twenty, though, 
an' that makes a difference. Now I shouldn't wonder but what you're old 
enough, so you'll suit first rate." 

I bowed in recognition of the doubtful compliment, with a vague pity for 
my predecessor, who had been too young to please. ** Did she come from a 
distance?" I asked. 

** From Cambridge, Massachusetts; that's across from Bostin, you know. 
She was third cousin to the Pettibones, though they hadn't never met, an* 
when her uncle died she wrote to Tom about gettin' a place to teach. He hap- 
pened to be committee-man for our district that year, an' he sent an' hired her. 
It seemed a natural thing enough to do. I never heard of anybody that 
objected beforehand but Sam Perkins, an' he objects to everything, an* has ever 
since he was old enough to talk. He can't look out the window an' see a clear 
blue sky without objectin' to it because it's a weather breeder, an' I s'p'ose he 
had to object to the school teacher to keep his name up, though he hadn't a 
chick nor child in the world. He made me a call, the day before she come, to 
talk it over. * If Pettibone wants to have the responsibility of hirin' a Massa- 
chusetts young gal to take charge of that school-room, an' then wake up some 
mornin^ an' find the whole buildin' set on fire an' a mass of ruins, he can 
do it,' says he, *But I shouldn't like to be in his shoes. You never can teU 
what a day'll bring forth, when you try to have school without govern- 
ment' " 

*' I didn't see why a Massachusetts girl couldn't keep just as good govern- 
ment as one brought up right here in town, an' I told him so, but he was as 
positive as if he'd had a fore-ordination." 

'* ' They lack staminy^ says he, bringin' down his hand. * Staminy an' 
grit. There ain't nobody but what's born an' raised in Connecticut that's got 
staminy an' grit enough to teach a Connecticut school, an' she bein' from 
Bostin won't have so much as most Massachusetts folk. The more I think on't, 
the more I think she won't have ajiy. She'll cackerlate on oat-meal for break- 
fast before she can eat her meat an' pertater, an' ten chances to one youTI 
be 'bliged to make up her bed for her ; an' if there don't somethin' serious 
happen to them children before the winter's out — a fire or some bad acci- 
dent — it'll be surprisin'. But,' says he, as if thinkin' on't brought him a pik 
of comfort, an' I don't doubt it did, * Whatever comes, they can't say I didnt 
tell 'em 'twould beforehand.' " 

*' An' I guess that was true of every calamity since the world begun, far 
he'd be'n prophcsyin' so much he'd hit 'em all, one time or another." 
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*' And the teacher, did she answer his description? " 

** No, she didn't. I was afraid she'd be too cityfied at first, for she was as 
pretty as a picture, an' looked like a fashion plate too, with her brown dress 
an' big hat, an' yellow hair all kind o' fluffed around her head, an' done up in 
back in a — a — wait a minute, I always have to think of mowin'-machine to 
get the right word — scythe — scythy — scyk — that's it, 'Psyche' knot. But 
she made herself right to home in the house, as if she'd be'n used to drawin' 
water from a well instead of gettin' it out of a facet all her life ; an' before she'd 
stayed a week she told me she cut all her own dresses. I wa'n't afraid but 
what she'd have government, after that. Maybe her looks helped her some 
with the older boys, come winter, but the young ones was kept in order too, 
an' everybody agreed 'twas as good a school as there'd be'n in years. There 
wa'n't but one fault to find — an' that was on account of her flirtin' ways." 

" Wcv flirtifig ways." 

** Maybe I oughtn't to call it that. Maybe she didn't mean it, an' 'twas 
just on account of her bringin' up. But bein' from the city, an' so pretty an' 
full of fun, give her the pick of all the boys; an' seein' there's never be'n 
enough to go around in town, it did seem as if 'twould be'n fairer to settled on 
one, an' let the other girls have a chance with the rest. But that wa'n't her 
way. One night she'd walk home from meetin' with Fred Smith, an' Fred 
would feel as if he'd got the inside track, an' then when he asked her to sleigh- 
ride she'd be goin' with Frank Adams ; an' maybe in a week 'twould be a 
party with Burt Simonson. An' every fellow she went with she'd laugh an* 
talk an' act as if she was havin' so good a time she couldn't possibly have any 
better, an' you'd think 'twas a settled thing — 'til you saw her again with some- 
body else. It made feelin' of course. I didn't care so much about Frank 
Adams an' Phil Slocum, an' maybe her treatin' Fred Smith that way was good 
for his conceit, though his mother hain't forgiven her to this day. But I was 
real disappointed about Milton Hoskins, for his folks thought she was goin' to 
marry him sure, an' invited her there to tea; an* he was studyin' for a doctor, 
an' the best match in town. I made up my mind after she stopped goin' with 
him she wouldn't ever think serious of anybody around here, an' I didn't pay 
much attention to her other friendships, 'til she picked up Jim Merritt. That 
was a different matter.' " 

'* That was serious, I suppose?" 

** 'Twas serious for him. I hadn't worried but what the other boys would 
get over their fancy as soon as Lucy was out of sight, but he was five years 
older than the rest of them, an' never went with a girl before steady in his life. 
We all thought that was the reason she took such pains to make him like her, 
at first; an' after that — well, maybe 'twas to see what she could do. But 
knowin' how 'twould turn out, we hated to see it. His aunt use to tell him 
what a fool he was for bein' taken by her flirtin' ways, when we knew they 
didn't mean anythin' ; an' so did a good many others. You couldn't say 
much to her. For all her fun an' liveliness, she wa'n't ever one of the confi- 
dential kind. I did try a few words about Jim once, but I might just as well 
have saved my breath. She stopped me before I got half through, her lips all 
wreathed in smiles. * Why, Aunt Sarah,' she said — she'd got into the way of 
callin' mc that from hearin* the other young folks — 'You're mistaken about it 
altogether. He don't care any more about me than I do about him. Wait 
until I see something that makes me think he does, and then I'll stop; I 
promise you.' Lookin' at me with her big, laughin' blue eyes^ as if she wa'n't 
any more responsible for her mischief than my grey kitten would be when it 
tumbled over the work-box." 
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" It went on that way for as much as two months. All the neighborhood 
was talking about what a shame 'twas, an* one afternoon when she was at school 
Sam Perkins stopped into the house to put in his say, too. He'd kept away as 
long as things was goin' smooth. * I told you they'd regret ever havin' an' 
out-of-town teacher/ says he. * An' now you see my words hev' come true. 
Makin' fools of the other fellows was bad enough, an' ought to have satisfied 
her; but no, she must go flirtin' with Jim Merritt, as sober an' sensible a man 
as there is in town, an* work till she's got him so he worships the ground she 
walks on. An* what is she doin' it for ? Jest to gratify her vanity. It's 
woman's natur* — woman*s natur* the world over.' *' 

" * Perhaps she'll marry him,* said I. I didn*t believe it, for Yd about made 
up my mind the girl hadn*t any heart to speak of, but his way of talkin' vexed 
me. It*s always old bachelors, with the least chance to know anything about 
women*s natures, that say the most against them ; you'll find that out.'" 

"'Marry,** says he. *Why, she's set her heart on a millionaire. Milton 
Hoskins wa'n*t good enough for her, an* she wouldn*t think a feller like Jim 
enough account to wipe her old shoes on, for all he owns a nice farm. She'll 
jilt him jest as soon as she gits a little tired of the fun, an' you mark my words, 
he ain't the kind to take a thing like that easy. I shouldn't be surprised to 
hear of his doin' somethin' desp'rit.' " 

** *Twas that very night, as I sat there thinkin* about it, that Lucy danced 
into the room. She*d be*n sleigh-ridin,' an* her hair was all kind of tumbled 
around her face, an' her eyes shinin* like stars. * I suppose. Aunt Sarah,' says 
she, * You*ll be relieved to hear Jim says he ain*t comin* any more ?' " 

" *Did you — did you let him know you didn't care,' — I began." 

** * Oh, he didn't ask me. I told you he wasn't interested. But we quar- 
relled a little ; I don't approve of quarrelling, so I suggested we should say 
good-bye while we could do it pleasantly, and he jumped at the chance. He 
might have shown more feeling, out of consideration for me, don*tyou think ?' " 

** I didn't believe her, but I knew she*d sent him away for good, never 
mind what she took for an excuse. She commenced goin' with Fred 
Smith ap[ain, an* they was out *most every night, sleigh-ridin* or gettin' up par- 
ties an' candy pulls ; an' if there was any difference in her actions it was that 
she was livelier an' talked an* laughed more than ever. It seemed odd she 
should be in such spirits, for from all accounts her school wa'n't the easiest one 
in the world to manage, them days. The boys had behaved well enough 
before, so I s'p'ose 'twas hearin' the old folks criticize her started it, an' they 
said Jim Merritt's cousin was the leader. But there wa'n't anything, from 
singin' songs en' drawin' pictures on the blackboard to writin' letters signed 
with his name, sayin' he was goin' to kill himself, that those children didn't 
think of, to torment her with, durin' the last two months of school. An' she 
took it as if she didn't care a straw." 

** And Jim — how did he take it ?" 

" You ca'n't tell so much about a man, you see. The neighbors said he 
acted about the same, but it ain't always those that cry out the loudest that are 
hurt the worst. I hadn't never be'n afraid of his doin' anything rash; I knew 
he'd keep along someway an' get over it, but there's apt to be more sufferin' 
put in the ' gettin' over' than to make up for all the comfort you take after- 
wards. I've lived enough to know that, an' yet I'm an old maid, an' if you ask 
the neighbors they'll say they don't believe I ever cared for anybody in my life." 

She laughed, but there was something besides laughter in the faded qres; 
and she looked for a long moment at the sweet peas gaily nodding their heads 
outside, before she went on with the story. 
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Twas the last of February Jim stopped comin', an' Lucy's school was 
out in April. She was goin' home for good then. ' I don't believe teachin' is 
my vocation, Aunt Sarah/ she said, an' I didn't urge her to try another term. 
I couldn't feel quite the same since she treated Jim that way, an' then I thought 
a rest would do her good. She'd grown real thin durin' the last few weeks. 
There ain't many can stand workin' days an' goin' 6very night." 

** The way it had all turned out I didn't even want them to give her a sur- 
prise party the night before she left, but I couldn't refuse ; an* after I'd said 
yes, I went ahead an' planned everything I could to help them have a good 
time. It had be'n rainin' steady for three days, an' the flood was up so you 
couldn't cross Guldrain bridge, but there was over thirty come, for all Aat. 
Dick Mathers brought a whole load in his boat, an' Fred Smith rode through 
on horseback, an* borrowed Will Black's suit of clothes after he got this side. 
They was a mile too big for him, but he didn't mind tjhat so long as he got to 
the party. Sam Perkins was with the rest, of course. He keeps * bachelor's 
hall ' at home, an' folks say he never misses a surprise party because it's the 
only chance he has of gettin' something decent to eat. He was about as cast 
down an' discouraged as I ever remember him. Said the doctor had been to 
see Antoinette Case, his third cousin on his father's side, an' she'd got a Pales- 
tine in her nose." 

*** Polypus, I guess you mean, don't you?' I asked. I wa'n't surprised 
at his gittin' the name wrong. He was always so busy borryin' trouble he never 
had time for an education." 

" 'Mebbe so, mebbe so ; but they're terrible painful, whatever they be. 
Start with a numbness, an' then burn like a red-hot coal o' fire. I hain't a 
doubt but what I'll hev* one before the summer's over. I don't say anything 
about it, but my nose has be'n feelin' kind of queer for two or three weeks. 
An' them sort of things allers run ih families.' " 

" But he was the only one acted out of sorts, an' the rest just had a joUy 
time. They played blind-man's buff, an' dumb crambo, an' hide the thimble, 
an* Lucy was the gayest of the lot. She'd slipped away after they come an* 
put on a grey dress fixed up with pink ribbons, an' she looked like a picture. 
I felt glad Jim wa'n't there to see her. He'd had to go to town that afternoon, 
they said, but if he got home time enough he'd drop in later." 

" 'Twas just as we'd begun to pass the cake that I heard some one steppia' 
on^he veranda. * There's Jim ! ' says Dick Mathers, an' they all commenced 
to shout. * Not much left for you, Jim.' You'll have to hurry if you get any 
cake. Better late than never.' But when the door opened, it was old Mr. 
Thomas stood there, an' something in the look on his face stopped the laughin' 
in a minute." 

" * Have you — you hav'n't heard about Jim Merritt, have you?* he 
asked." 

'**Jim? No! What — *" 

'**I don't want to frighten ye,' he said, 'But maybe you wouldn't like to 
think of how ye laughed through the ev'nin* afterwards, if anything did happen. 
He went to town with the hired man about four o'clock, an' the hoss' just come 
home alone. They must have tried to cross Guldrain bridge for some reason 
or other, though he ought to know the flood was up. The wagon's Ijrin' just 
this side o' the drain' kicked half to pieces. 'Twas a dark night, an* you aT 
know how the water rushes in there, an' what a current ' " 

" Yes, we knew. We'd talked about the place often, an* the selectOEiei 
meant to ^^ the road, but they hadn't got to it. Everybody looked at Lucy. 
Of course her jiltin' Jim didn't make him any more liable to be drowned^ I 
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seemed as if it did ; an' while we was wonderin* how she could take it so uncon- 
cerned, she sprung to her feet with a cry like you'd struck her, an' then fell 
forward on the floor. 

"We wa'n't frightened much at first. We thought it was just an ordinary 
faint, an* worked with camphor an' cold water to bring her to. It wa'n't until 
she opened her eyes, an' looked around on us as if we was thousands of miles 
away, an* begun to talk of Jim, an* where he was, an' why didn't he come, that 
we thought of sendin' for the doctor. It wa'n't until he'd be'n there twice, an' 
there wa'n't any chance for a mistake, that we could realize 'twas brain fever. 
She hadn't much vitality, the doctor said. He thought it must be she'd be'n 
worryin' more than she showed. *An' hadn't we noticed she was runnin' 
down ! Hadn't we noticed she seemed over-excitable ? ' No, he couldn't 
promise to save her. He would do his best, but it was a bad case. Perhaps if 
the young man she talked about proved to be all right, an* she could see 
him— ^" 

"The flood went down, an' boats were out all day huntin' for his body; 
an* some said they wouldn't find it 'til it rose, an' some said they didn't believe 
he was drowned at all, but had g^one crazy an' wandered off ; an* still others 
thought the hired man had killed him an' run away with the money. The da)^ 
went on, an' the hope that we'd ever see him alive grew fainter an' fainter — an* 
all the time Lucy was lyin' there, talkin* of *Jim! Jim!' always* Jim!* Of 
the good times they used to have, an' the foolish quarrel ; an' how when she 
got vexed an' said somethin* she didn't mean he took it in earnest, an' went 
away. *He wouldn't if he'd cared,' she said. *He didn*t care; it was only 
me. But I want him to know how sorry I am — I want him to come, so I can 
tell ! Oh, if he knew how I cared, don't you believe he'd come? * An' we that 
watched used to sit an' listen an' wipe our eyes to think how we'd misjudged 
her ; an* wonder if it wasn't our talk that had' made Jim so ready to take her 
words in earnest, an' if we'd ever have a chance to make it up.** 

" For a week she lay there just the same, only growin* weaker. It was the 
mornin* of the eighth day that she seemed to be a little more quiet, an' thqr 
left me for a few minutes all alone. I remember sittin* lookin* at her, an' won- 
derin* if she'd ever looked so pretty when she was well as she did then, with her 
pink cheeks, an' her hair curlin* all around her face, an' her blue dress. She'd 
talked so much about shrouds an* coffins that we'd slipped on a wrapper of 
Mary Hewins', thinkin* the color might take her mind off, but it hadn't done 
any good. She lay there with closed eyes, always a murmurin', *Jim, Jim!' 
just above her breath." 

" Maybe I'd dropped off a minute ; I hadn't had any sleep for three 
nights. But some movement she made brought me to myself, an* I turned 
around with a start. She was out of bed, standin* up, an* the look on her face 
made me think of the pictures of angels. * It's Jim,* she says softly. * He's 
coming. I hear him.' " 

" For a second I thought she was struck with death, an* lookin' into 
Heaven ; then I started toward her, but she motioned me back. * It's Jim !* 
she cried louder. * I tell you I hear his voice.' The door opened ! I couldn't 
speak.* * Twas time for the body to rise, an' I thought it was his ghost that 
stood there, but she sprang like a flash. Ghost or human, it wouldn't 'a mat- 
tered to her. * Jim ! Jim ! ' she gasped. * I wanted to tell you ! ' An' then 
— it was Jim in the flesh that stood there, an* his arms that caught her as she 
fell! 

" An* so — an* so — Why, my dear, I didn't mean to get you wrought up. 
She wa'n't dead, though we thought she was for a long time, while we worked 
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to bring her to ; but she begun to mend from that day. I don't know what I 
am cryin' for, Fm sure. Only the look on her face always brings it back to 
me — an' there's so many make just such awful mistakes, an* so few that ever 
get the chance to set them right.* " 

" And Jim ? Tell me how he escaped? " 

" Why, Jim wa'n't with his team at all. He run across a man he knew 
that day in the city, just startin' out for a few days' trampin' an* fishin', an' he 
wanted Jim to go too. It seemed a funny time of year for it, but 'twas a doc- 
tor's prescription, an' Jim caught at any excuse for gettin' away just then. He 
sent the man home with the team an' the message, an' maybe he got drunk an* 
drove the horse into the flood, an' then run away to save payin' for the wagon. 
All we ever knew about that part of it was that he wa'n't drowned, for Dick 
Mathers see him six months afterwards down Farmington way. An* Jim stayed 
with his chum trampin' an' fishin', an' probably havin' a good time too — for 
love don't make the world for a man like it does for a woman — 'till he read of 
his disappearance in a weekly paper. 'Twas that smarted him for home." 

" So it turned out all right. There couldn't anybody do enough for Lucy 
while she was gettin' well, an' Jim didn't want her out of his sight. They was 
married in June, right in this house. 'Twas a pretty wedding, with lots of 
presents, an' the only one not pleased was Sam Perkins. I stood on the steps 
with him after the rest was gone, lookin* at the rice an' old shoes spread over 
the grass. * It seems to me,' says I, thinkin' of the look on their faces as they 
drove away, * that they're about the happiest couple I ever saw.' I didn't 
expect him to agree with me." 

** ' Mebbe they're happy enough now,* he grumbled, 'But this fallin* in 
love is something like sailin' around in one of them new fangled flyin' machines 
I read about in the paper. It's all well enough up in mid air, but it must be a 
ter'ble shock when you strike level ground ag'in. Jim's deservin* a sensible 
wife, an' he hain't got her. Any sensible woman would ha^e waited an' found 
out whether a man was killed or not, 'fore she hed brain fever over it. He's 
made a bad bargain. Miss Morton, an' you mark my words, he'll live to 
regret it.' " 

** Maybe he will, but they've be'n married over a year, an' I hain't seen 
any signs of repentin' yet. I was invited there to spend the day last week. 
Lucy makes a first rate housekeeper — an' such green-currant pies I never 
tasted." 



GENTIAN. 



JOSEPH ARCHER. 



(lentian, beautiful, pure. 

Hid in the deep of the grass, 

Down in thy coverture. 

Off from the haunts that allure. 

Hunt to thy tangled morass, — 

Deep in the mud and the wet, 

Sprinkled and sparkling with dew. 
Generously, o'er thy net, 
Gentian ! 
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III. 



BY N. H. ALLEN. 



' ~S" There is a little formula, couched in pure Saxon, which you may hear in the comers of streets and in 
the yard of the dames' school from very little republicans : * I'm as good as you be/ which contains the 
essence of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights and of the American Declaration of Independence. And this 
was at the bottom of Plymouth Rock and of Boston Stone ; and this could be heard (by an acute ear) in 
the petitions to the king, and the platform of the churches, and was said and sung in every tone of the 
Psalmody of the Puritans." — Emerson. 

Letting the bars down fdr the devil to come in, may have been the pretext, 
but this little formula, still heard '* in the yard of the dames* school," " I'm as good 
as you be," was at the bottom of all this fuss over singing by rule or by rote in 
the churches. Our Puritan forefathers did not readily yield any point, however 
slight, without demonstrating this with emphasis. But it was in all cases the 
Puritan minister who urged this better way of singing, and the people who resisted 
it. Excessive repression always reacts, and after this great struggle was over, and 
peace again began to reign, it is fair to suppose that secular music received some 
share of attention, and instruments came into general use. There is a hint of it 
in what the Rev. Nathaniel Chauncey frowns on as ** Airy and Vain Songs," 
with their many ** quavers and semi-quavers; *' and indeed in the earlier days, 
if a better knowledge of music did not exist than was allowed to be openly 
exercised, why was the singing of psalms, as then practiced, spoken of so con- 
temptuously as to be notorious ? 

Where the instruments were first procured I am unable to say ; but that 
they were of foreign make there can be little doubt. The first violins manufac- 
tured in this country came from Massachusetts, and were made by one Geoffr^ 
Stafford, a transported convict, who, with two hundred others of the same social 
standing, was landed in Massachusetts in 1691. Stafford, who was a **lute and 
fiddle-maker" in London, is described as a notorious ruffian, who made a few 
"fiddles" and no end of trouble here. Governor Fletcher of New York, 
sought to utilize these convicts as protection against the Indians and the 
French; but once armed they became free-booters rather than protectors; a 
desperate gang, with Stafford as leader, struck out across country and setded 
near Albany, where it was a perpetual terror. Because of the murderous 
assaults upon several Indian settlements, Fletcher, in a fit of drunken admira- 
tion, sent for Stafford to come to New York and consult with him about an 
Indian campaign ; but Stafford soon forfeited his patron's favor and was event- 
ually hanged to a tree by a Dutchman, upon whom he had committed a 
robbery*. 

In the early days, nothing was used in the churches to aid the singer in 
striking the right key ; the pitch-pipe and tuning-fork were brought into use 
some time in the eighteenth century. f But there must have been instruments 
of some sort in the colony, even in the early days, for John Cotton not onjy 



*Spillane. 

fTwo of these pitch-pipca may be seen in the Historical Society's collection. 
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refers to them in his" Singing of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance/' (1647) but per- 
mits the use of them, with a condition. He sajrs : 



'* We also grant that any private dristian who hath a gifte to frame a spirituall loog may both frame 
it and sing it privately for his own private comfort and remembrance of some apedall benefit or ddiverance. 
Nor doe we forbid the use of any instrument therewithal! : lo that attention to the instrument does sot 
divert the heart from attention to the matter of song.'' 

At the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the First Church of Hart- 
ford, in 1883, Mr. Rowland Swift read a paper on "The Meeting Houses of 
the First Church," from which I get some information on this point: 

"In October, 1769, a society of singing-masters * voluntarily aasoclated with a view to encourage 
Psalmody in this Government,' invited the public to the South Meeting-House to hear aeveral new piecei 
of music performed with voices and instruments, and a sermon preached on the occasion." * 

It would be interesting to know what instruments were used at this per- 
formance. All the notices of William Billings, the first Yankee composer of 
any pretension, give him the credit of introducing 'viols' in the music of the 
church, and Billings had scarcely grown to manhood when this ' Society .of 
Singing Masters' entertained the people of Hartford. 

With the introduction of choirs, some difficulty was experienced, here as 
elsewhere, in assigning them seats. Mr. Swift speaks of the church in Medford, 
Massachusetts, which refused to grant seats to singers at all, as late as 1770; 
and at Hollis, N. H., in 1784, it was agreed, " that twelve feet of the hind body 
seats below, next the Broad aisle be appropriated to the use of singers, on 
condition that a certain number of them will give the Glass necessary to repair 
the windows." 

They were placed at the front and at the back, and perhaps at the sides, 
before they were finally landed in the galleries; and even then it seems, in 
view of modern requirements, not always to stay. 

Dr. Franklin published the first edition of Watts' psalms and hymns which 
came into general use, in 1 741, at Philadelphia. In 1784 this advertisement 
appeared in the Connecticut Courant : 

Dr. Watts' Imitation 

of the 

Psahns of David, 

Corrected and Enlarged 

By 

JOEL BARLOW. 

To which is added 

A Collection of Hvmns. 

The whole applied to the state of the Christian Church in generaL 

Under the patronage of the General Association, Rev. Messrs. 

Timothy Pitkin, John Smalley and llieodore Hinsdale, 

Committee. 

In the adjoining column is this closely printed and characteristic advertise- 
ment, which shows that the spirit of competition was alive, even in those slow 

days: 

" The subscriber has just printed a neat edition of Dr. Watts* Psalms which have since the peace 
been revised, altered and amended in such a manner as not to mention the king. Great Britain, ftc, m oar 
churches; but instead now mention Congress, United States, America, &c. This book has been p ena ed 
by nimibers since, and allowed to l)e very nicely and ingeniouriy altered. Dr. Watts has made so good a 
collection of Psalms that few can excel them; and the good people of this and the neighb^ng states, it ia 
hoped will, if they ap])rovc of these alterations, continue the same in their churches, notwithstandiiig any 
individual that would wish to alter them otherways, in order to monopolize the sole printing and vencUng 
such a work at extravagant ])rices. Por the public well know, that where every printer has a ri^ to print 



*We Icarn from Dr. Parker's History of th« South Church that this *' Socistf ol StBglBg MasMn" WIS Olgaaiasd Ji 

Wallingford, and came to Hartford to hold this meeting. 
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a book, it is the only way to have it chea]); and if one printer has a right to print one and not the rest, he^ 
human nature like, will get as great a price as he can, and when the book is established and people mint 
have them, it is as easy to say 3s. for Dr. Watts' Psalms as 2s.or is. 6d. The subscriber is willing to let 
any clergyman have one to peruse, before they recommend them to their church, and if approved of and 
will send for any quantity of six or above, they shall have them bound at is. 6d. each, and if 500 are sent 
for at one time, they shall have them at is. 4d. They are now retailed at 2s. single, which is enough for 
such a book. Nathaniel Patten. 

N. B. The rapid sale that this impression has already met with, gives the subscriber great hopes that it 
will be approved of. Since the impression was finished, 1,300 have been sent for from the city of New York. 

Hartford, Dec. 24, 1784. 

Judging from the price of the book, and the number of words in this 
advertisement, it is evident that rates for space in the Courant have been 
changed since 1784. In January of the above year, the following advertise- 
ment appeared for the first time in the Courant : 

" Just come to hand, and now selling by the printers hereof. 
THE CHORISTER'S COMPANION, 
Church Music Revised, etc., etc." 

A year later a book was advertised which was evidently a Hartford 
compilation, " Brownson*s Collection of Music, to be sold by the dozen or 
single. At his house, or at Benham*s, in New Hartford." There was ako a 
collection of music, " sold by the printer hereof," compiled by Law, and 
advertised with that of Brownson. Oliver Brownson, whose name was as often 
spelled Brunson or Bronson, published his book in 1783, and gave it the name 
" Select Tunes and Anthems." Several of Bronson's original tunes were copied 
from this book into later collections. Andrew Law was born in the town of 
Cheshire, 1748. He received a liberal education and adopted music teaching* 
as his life work. He was active as a singing-school teacher for many years in 
the New England states, and also lived at Newark, N. J., where he devised a 
new method of musical notation which enjoyed a brief popularity. Mr. Law 
published "The Musical Magazine," the first musical periodical issued in this 
country. This was continued about five years. Some years before the Revo- 
lution, the making of singing books began in Massachusetts, and Ritter in his 
"Music in America*" speaks of one Daniel Reed, who came to Hartford from 
that state. He made combs by day and devoted his evenings to singing-school 
teaching; and in 1771 published a little singing-school manual. Ritter has- 
evidently made a mistake in dates, as he gives 1757 as the year of his births 
and 1793 the year in which he published a second book. He was the com- 
poser of the well known tune, Windam, 

But, after the " peace," these singing books came thick and fast, and Con- 
necticut did her share in producing them. Before 1786, all the books printed 
were from engraved plates, but in that year Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester^ 
Massachusetts, imported a font of music-type, and his next book was 
announced as " printed typographically," and the new way soon became 
general. 

In 1795, Mr. Amos Bull, who kept a general store near the South Church 
in Hartford, and was then chorister of that church, published a collection 
called ** The Responsary," a copy of which Dr. Parker now has in his posses- 
sion. Mr. Bull announced the Responsary as 

" containing a collection of Church Musick, set with second Trebles instead of Counters, and pecnliarlf 
adapted to the use of the New England Churches." 

Moore in his " Encyclopedia of Music " mentions a book published in 
1794 by Mr. Bull, called "The Repository." Mr. Moore was a great collector 
of these old books of psalmody ; but it is quite possible he has erred in giving 
the title, and the book referred to is ** The Responsary." It matters little at 
the present time whether there were two books or only one ; for, as Dr. Parker 
says of ** The Responsary," 
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" It was quite as good as any book of that period, but iti tunes and anthems were composed in utter 
ignorance of the rudiments of musical science, and the performance of them by any modem choir would 
prove excruciating to the congregation." 

About this time the South Church was appropriating from sixty to one 
hundred dollars a year for its music, and Dr. Parker gives the names in his his- 
tory of the above-named church, of six choristers who served prior to the 
engagement of Mr. Amos Bull, which began in 1795 and continued nearly 
a quarter of a century. The names were David Isham, Horace Meecham, Eli 
Roberts, John Robbins, Loring Brace, and Alfred Goodrich. 

IV. 

It is not easy to get exact information about the progress of instrumental 
music in Hartford during the last century. Andrew Law both played and taught 
the violin and flute as early as 1770 in this state, and was probably well known 
in this city. It is a fact, too, that such instruments as the spinet and virginal 
(fore-runners of the piano-forte), were owned by people of wealth in New York 
city as early as the beginning of the last century ; and even before the Revolu- 
tion a good many harpsichords were to be found there. These were nearly all 
imported from England, a very few having been made in New York and Phila- 
delphia. In view of the lively trade that was carried on with other parts of the 
world, it would be surprising if some of the aristocratic houses of Front street 
did not contain these instruments. The first piano-forte that was brought to 
this country, so far as known, was on board a British merchant vessel bound 
for New York, which was seized in 1779 by the continental privateering frigate 
Bostofiy and brought into the port of Boston. The cargo of general mer- 
chandise included this ** London-made piano-forte," and a lot of flutes and 
harpsichord supplies, all of which were sold for the benefit of the National 
Treasury. It seems improbable, but may be taken for a fact, that the British 
occupany of New York at this time was highly beneficial to the place from a 
musical point of view; and the English influence was dominant until the 
Germans came in large numbers* and introduced higher standards, with the 
present result that New York is one of the most musical cities in the world. 
Scarcely any of this growth is traceable in its beginning to the Dutch settlers. 

The chief trade in New England at this time, however, was in fifes and 
drums. After the war, the English piano-fortes were imported extensively,* 
and the Marquis de Chastellux expressed surprise at the state of musical culture 
in the wealthy Boston families. But Ritter gives a list of pieces that were in 
vogue at the time, and it may be doubted whether the Marquis was above 
criticism as to musical taste. I give a few of these titles: "White Cockade," 
" Irish Howl," *• Duchess of Brunswick," " Nancy of the Mill," *' Ossian's Ghost," 
" Dead March in Saul," " Every inch a Soldier," etc. 

The Courant of 1785 has this advertisement: "Imported by Wheelock 
& Co., a Collection of Songs," etc. This was undoubtedly of the class of music 
above mentioned, and there must have been instruments and players enough, as 
well as singers, in Hartford, to warrant the importation. I had for several years 
in my possession, a quaint, little five-octave London piano that had been in one 
family at Colchester several generations. It has since been restored, and is 
known to be at least a hundred years old. 

Mr. Griffith, ** dancing master from New York," advertised in the Courant, 
May 7, 1787, that he would teach "at Enos Doolittle's large room in this city." 
Enos Doolittle was a brass founder, but made the casting of bells a specialty. . 



*John Jacob Astor began the business in 1789, and coBtinaed it until Iw hirbtuuMM cnwdld it OOL 
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Late in the century the firm was known as "The Hartford Bell Foundry." A 
few years after Mr. Griffiths' advent, the popular dancing master in Hartford, as 
well as in some of the towns of Litchfield and Tolland counties, was J. C. 
Devero. **late from Europe." His Hartford school was held in Mr. Goodwin's 
ball room. He advertised to teach "plain and fancy, Minuets, Cotilions and 
Pettycotees, Irish Jiggs, and Reels in their various figures, the much admired 
Scotch Reel, first, second and threeble Hornpipe, Country-Dances, &c., in the 
most modern and elegant stile." 

Dr. Parker alludes briefly to the social pleasures and amusements in vogue 
a century ago. He says : 

"Dramatic exhibitions found their way into Hartford as early as 1776, and flourished in the latter 
years of the century. In 1795, a theater was built on what is now Temple Street, and was patronized hf 
the best citizens, but in May, 1800, the General Assembly passed an act to prevent all theatric^ exhibition^ 
imposing a 6ne of fifty dollars, on all offenders, and for a while the theater was in abeyance here. But 
amusements flourished. There were dancing-schools in abundance, and weekly balls and 'assembUet'of 
the most innocent and brilliant sort." 

The theater flourished chiefly in midsummer. A troup known as "The 
Old American Company " played in Hartford during the month of August, on 
Mondays and Thursdays. Their last engagement was in 1794. They gener- 
ally gave a comedy and a farce each evening ; but they had singers with them, 
and occasionally gave a comic opera. After the Temple Street theater (known 
as New Theater) was built, a company from New York, under the management 
of Hallam and Hodgkinson, opfened on the night of August 3d, 1795, and 
played Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, until Oct. 14th. Mr. Hodgkinson 
was a member of the company, and Mr. Hallam business manager. Tickets 
were sold at the Post Office, at the following prices: ** Boxes, one dollar; Kt, 
three-quarters, and Gallery, half a dollar." Previously, doors had been opened 
at six, and the performance began at seven o'clock. With the advent of the 
new company, doors were opened at half-past five, and the performance began 
at half-past six o'clock; and the request was made that "Ladies and Grentlemen 
send their servants by five at the FARTHEST, to keep place in the boxes.** 
Another announcement was that " Ladies who chuse to sit in the Pit, are 
respectfully informed that there is a Partition railed off for their accommodation." 
Before the opening of the New Theater, on July 25, 1795, a " Grand Concert'* 
was given in the Court House, by the orchestra of ten men, and members of 
the opera company. There were orchestral pieces,' a clarinet concerto, harp 
solos, a French horn solo, and various vocal pieces. Tickets were sold at one 
dollar. The last performance that year was on October 14th, and was the 
" Benefit of Mrs. and Mr. King, and Mrs. and Mr. Cleveland." As an extra 
inducement it was announced: "At the end of Act 3d, Mr. King will sing a 
celebrated song, written by Dibdin, called To?n Bowling" After the performance, 
the company hurried away, and opened the following week in New York for the 
winter season. They returned the next summer, and the business instinct of 
Mr. Hallam caused the following announcement to appear on the play-bills: 
"The Ladies and Gentlemen of East Hartford, East Windsor, Glastenbury, Sx., 
are respectfully informed the Ferrymen have contracted to attend regular^ 
every evening after the performance is concluded ;" and yet there are some wIm) 
have supposed that theater parties from East Windsor and Glastonbury were 
hardly possible before the advent of the trolley. 

Mr. Hallam, who had had like experience in England, was manager of the 
first regular theatre in New York. It was a stone structure, built in 1750, in 
the rear of the Dutch church in Nassau street, near Maiden Lane. Previously, 
theatrical performances had been given in many curious places for such a 
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purpose. One of the favorite early resorts was a store on Cnigers* Wharf, near 
Old Slip. Mr. Hallam had a tolerably good company, which he recruited from 
the provincial theaters of England, and gave many of the sterling English 
tragedies and comedies. After a time, however, he received such flattering in- 
vitations from Jamaica that he was induced to take his company thither, and 
the theatre was pulled down. When the John street theatre was built, Hallam 
returned to New York with a much stronger company, and became its manager. 
In 1798, the Park Theatre was built, between Ann and Beekman streets, fronting 
the Park. Mr. Hodgkinson was one of the early managers of this establishment* 

As has been said, the style of plays given was of the laughter-provoking 
kind, but occasional exception was made, and the Hartford public Was now and 
then given a chance to shudder at tragedy. The music, as indicated by the 
programmes of the grand concerts with which the successive seasons were 
opened, was very flimsy, and would in these days sound absurd. The com- 
pany of actors was chiefly English and Irish, while the names of the 
instrumentalists indicate Frenchmen and Italians, but no Germans. 

It is a pretty bare record for the space of one hundred and eighty years 
that notes little else than the making of a parcel of tune and anthem books by 
uneducated or ill-educated persons, whose music would now be " excruciating," 
and the earlier defeat of those mistaken persons who would have prevented the 
growth of scientific music in New England because of a verse or two in the fifth 
chapter of Amos. 

Glance a moment over those same years in the musical history of Europe. 
What a glorious epoch it was ! Bach and Handel, Mozart and Haydn are 
associated with it ; and before them Monteverde had accomplished his great 
work in Italy, and Purcell his in England. Beethoven may be included too, for 
in 1 795 1 he published his Opus I. What has been done in America, along true 
lines of development, comes well within the space of a century ; and they of 
the old world may in turn wonder at a growth and activity that are without 
precedent. 

Hartford has been in musical matters as in all things, conservative, but 
steadily growing ; and the paper which is to follow will bring before the reader 
many interesting persons and enterprises, as also several portraits and other 
illustrations. 



* See Description of the City of New York, by James Haxdie, A. M., 2827. 
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RUFUS DAWES. 



She hovers around us at twiligfat how, 

When her presence is felt wim its deepest power; 

She silvers the landscape, and crowds the stream 

With shadows that flit like a faiiy dream; 

Then wheeling her flight through the gMdened air. 

The spirit of beauty is everywhere. 
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III. AARON BrRR. 



BY FELIX OLDMIXON. 



On Burr's return from Quebec, Washington breveted him Major and 
made him one of his aids. But Burr soon became dissatisfied with a life of 
inactivity, perhaps expecting greater advancement. He was on the point of 
resigning his commission when John Hancock induced him to accept a position 
as aid to Gen. Putnam. It has been said that a disreputable affair " similar to 
that with the beautiful and unfortunate Margaret Moncrieff which occurred 
some months afterwards, was the cause of the disagreement with Gen. Wash- 
ington." There is not a shadow of evidence to prove this, as stated by a writer 
in the Atlantic Monthly in 1858, who, however, advances a more tenable 
theory : ** But aside from any such cause there was ground enough in the 
character of the two men. Discipline compelled Washington to hold his 
subordinates at a distance of implied, if not asserted, inferiority; and Burr 
never met a man to whom he thought himself inferior." 

The name of Burr was soon after associated in an infamous manner with 
that of Margaret Moncrieff, a daughter of Gen. James Moncrieff, who was 
brother-in-law of John Jay and of Governor Livingston, and uncle of Gen. 
Richard Montgomery. She was about fourteen years of age, but a woman in 
development, with the vivacity, piquancy, and beauty of maturity. They were 
thrown much together, being in the same household, Gen. Putnam's, until, to 
avoid scandal, she was removed to King's Bridge — not by order of Gen.. 
Washington, as has been asserted, but by Gen. Putnam, and at the request of 
Burr himself. Out of these simple facts Burr has been held up to execration 
as a monster of turpitude, a seducer of innocent virtue, and condemned with 
malicious invective. But Sabine in his *' History of the American Loyalists" 
says, referring to the touching tribute paid to him by Margaret Moncrieff, 
** Upon this written evidence. Burr, be his reputation for intrigue as it may, is 
to be acquitted of the ruin of Margaret Moncrieff, since the only proof is from 
her own pen, and she, instead of accusing him as the author of her woes, 
looked back to her relations with him as to the happiest moments of her life." 

Her last days were as melancholy as those of Burr himself, and we may 
with justice to both attribute it to the same causes. Her father. Col. James 
Moncrieff, had been offered the command of the army for the invasion of 
Canada, subsequently given to Montgomery, but he adhered to the Crown. 
He died in New York, after memorable and commendable service, in 179I1 
and was buried in Trinity churchyard. His daughter Margaret was married to 
Capt. John Coghlan of the Eighty-ninth Foot, and this ceremony was the last 
official act of the Rev. Dr. Auchmuty as rector of Trinity church, as he died in 
1777; at this time she was only sixteen, while Burr had just attained his 
majority. How different, perhaps, would have been the fate of either had their 
lives together flown, as weis natural and inevitable but for the interference ol 
parental authority. Captain Coghlan drove his young wife into the arms of a 
lover by his brutality, and her after career was as a creature of shame. She 
expressed herself that she had led a strictly virtuous life until after having beai 
led, or rather forced, into a marriage with a man she loathed, and who treated 
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her with harshness and cruelty. She parted from him to become the mistress 
of the Duke of York and afterwards of several other noblemen, and for fifteen 
years from 1 780, she made no inconsiderable noise in the fashionable circles of 
Great Britain and France, alternately reveling in wealth and sunk in squalid 
poverty, until at last she died a broken-hearted woman. Capt. Coghlan's end 
was no less bitter and unenviable. He was the son of a London merchant of 
great wealth. He entered the British navy as a midshipman and went with the 
famous Captain Cook around the world. Disliking the sea, he turned his 
attention to the bar, and then to the church, but finally procurred a commission 
in the army. After the close of the American war for independence, he 
obtained permission to serve in the Russian army; but domestic misery in 1783, 
led him into, or accelerated, dissipation until he broke down. As a wretched 
outcast he became an inmate of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in London, and 
died there in 1 804, in his fifty-fourth year. His relations both in England and 
Wales were very respectable, and hence his body was retained in the dead- 
house for eight days in the hope that some one of them would claim and give 
it decent burial ; but the charity of a stranger furnished the means of burial in 
the hospital grounds. It is said that Capt. Coghlan was one of the handsomest 
men of his time ; he was social, convivial, and in his charities, when he had 
means, liberal to a fault. One cause of the difficulties between himself and his 
wife was political, she sympathizing with the Whigs. A novel called 
'* Margaret Moncrieffe," founded on this affair was written by C. J. Burdett, 
and published in New York. Mr. Burdett was a protege of Col. Burr, and was 
educated for him, at Col. Partridge's Military school at Middletown, Conn. 

Col. Burr's military record is too well known to need further mention. In 
later years when slanders, political and {>ersonal rivals and enemies robbed his 
name of almost every claim to the consideration, sympathy, or fellowship of 
mankind, Burr himself remarked : '' If they persist in saying that I was a bad 
man they shall at least admit that I was a good soldier." And this was 
undoubtedly true, although his record is not without blemish; but given 
greater opportunities he would have distinguished himself as a leader of men 
and a valiant chieftain. The moral of Wellington's saying, says a late writer, 
that **When my life is written many statues must come down," has a 
imiversal application. 

In 1782 Burr, while on duty in Westchester county, married a widow, Mrs. 
Theodosia (Bartow) Prevost, who was then ten years his senior and the mother 
of two sons ; she died in 1 794, leaving an only daughter bom to them, June 
23, 1783, named Theodosia, the only daughter and heir of his house. The 
mother was descended from a French Protestant refugee to England in 1685, 
thence to America, Gen. Bertaut. His son. Rev. John Bartow was the first 
rector of St. Peter's Episcopal church in Westchester county, New York, and 
married Helen Read, a sister of Col. Read, governor of New Jersey. Rev, 
John had a son Theodosias, who inherited land and lived in Shrewsbury, New 
Jersey, and married Anna Stillwell; their daughter Theodosia married (i) 
Frederick Prevost and (2) Col. Aaron Burr. 

Theodosia, the only child of Col. Burr was carefully educated under the 
direct and constant supervision of her father; and became perfect in the Greek, 
Latin, German, and French languages besides the usual accomplishments. At 
the age of fourteen she was installed as mistress of her father's mansion at Rich- 
mond Hill, and entertained his distinguished guests with grace, cha , and 
dignity. She was freely acknowledged the most beautiful and accomp d 
woman of her time. She married in Albany, in 1801, Joseph, son of n 
William and Rebecca (Motte) Alston, of South Carolina, who was bom 17 
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educated as a lawyer but did not practice, and was for several years a member 
of the South Carolina legislature, general of the state militia, and later governor 
of South Carolina. His father was a cousin of the famous painter, Washington 
AUston ; and his grandfather married Rebecca Brewton, a remarkable woman, 
one of whose daughters married Gen. Thomas Pinckney and another married 
his brother, the famous Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, sons of Chief Justice 
Pinckney. 

Burr's subsequent career, as lawyer, legislator, attorney-general of the 
state of New York, founder of the Manhattan bank, manager of the Holland 
Land Co. judge of the supreme court of the United States, senator, and latterly 
intriguing for the Presidency, is too well known, as part of history, to need 
extended mention here. We are simply concerned with the inner man as visible 
in his extraneous efforts in narrower spheres. His life is the most romantic, 
without doubt, of any American citizen who rose to similar heights of distinc- 
tion and who fell so ingloriously from his great eminence. 

Of all the forms of human love, one of the tenderest, strongest and most 
beautiful is that of the father for his daughter. Theodosia Burr was an only 
daughter, losing her mother in childhood, and without brother or sister, her 
father had filled the place of both her parents, as well as teacher and com- 
panion. He* despised the vain pursuits and frivolous accomplishments of the 
women of his time and started to realize in Theodosia his ideal of a well-educated 
woman in all respects. He succeeded admirably. In South Carolina she main- 
tained her place at the head of society with dignity and without vanity, a model 
of purity, intelligence, and loveliness. She admired and loved her father and 
none knew him better. Thus she compared him with others : " My vanity 
would be greater had I not been placed so near you ; and yet my pride is not 
in our relationship." The abuse, slander, odium and calumny constantly heaped 
upon him served but to intensify her admiration and love. " Indeed," she writes, 
" I witness your extraordinary fortitude with new wonder at every new misfor- 
tune. Brave the storm ; if the worst comes I will leave everything to suffer with 
you, I would rather not live than not to be the daughter of such a man." He 
was sure of one welcome in America ; one door was open to him. Associated 
with his daughter in all his thought was his little grand-son, Aaron Burr Allston, 
of whom he invariably spoke under the endearing diminutive of " Gamp," an 
abbreviation of grandpa, which the baby lips had formed, and Burr came to use 
the pet name, applying it to his grand-son and himself indiscriminately. 

Soon after his acquittal at Richmond he went to England with the object 
in view of negotiating with England for the emancipation of Mexico from the 
Spanish government, and his enterprise had some prospect of success at one 
time. But the year 1807 saw the culmination of Napoleon's power, and the 
British government taking alarm at the military reputation of Burr, who it was 
apprehended might run a similar course in South America, warned him to leave 
the country and Burr was requested to name the place to which he would go. 
He suggested France, then Ireland, then Russia, or South America. No, was 
the answer to all these suggestions. The government then named Heligoland, 
a barren island in the German ocean, but Burr absolutely refused and declared 
that the British government had not power to carry him there alive. Sweden 
was then determined upon. Thither he went and at Stockholm he was received 
in the highest circles and enjoyed himself thoroughly for six months. From 
Sweden he proceeded to Germany, then to Scotland, then Holland, and finally 
Paris, and was everywhere received with marked attention. By the Frendi 
government he was however viewed with suspicion and was detained in Paris 
nearly a year, almost without hope of release, until he became absolutely 
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destitute. His funds were exhausted ; no remittances or letters arrived from 
America ; he at last got permission to leave the country, crossed the Channel 
to England, set sail for Boston in June, i8ia. On arriving in Boston he was in 
destitute circumstances; among his effects were some valuable books he had 
brought from Europe. Mr. Jonathan Mason, an old classmate of Burr's, now 
a retired merchant, was living in Boston and to him Col. Burr offered his books 
for sale, or if preferred as security for a loan. He was informed by Mr. Mason 
that he had withdrawn from commerce and that it was not convenient to make 
advances. Thus coldly was he received in his own home. 

Theodosia was in South Carolina. She was to meet her father at New 
York. About a week previous to Burr's starting from Boston little "Gamp" 
had died, June 30, T812, at the age of ten. The health of Mrs. Allston had 
been delicate for years. As early as 1805, apprehensive of an early death she 
had prepared a letter to be given to Gov. Allston after her decease, which was 
ill the nature of a will and was toimd among her papers after her death. It 
breathes a spirit of tender affection and betrays a pious, delicate, noble nature. 
By the death of her son, Mrs. Alls- 
ton was greatly prostrated. On the 
30th of December, 1812, however, 
she embarked at Georgetown, S. C, 
in the schooner " Patriot" bound for 
New York. 

The vessel did not arrive. For 
months her father waited in hope- 
less suspense. He entreated Gov, 
Allston to give him some hope that 
the vessel had put into some other 
port and would yet be heard from. 
No tidings, however, came. Hope 
slowly gave way to despair. From 
this blow he never fully recovered. 
At the time it was commonly sup- 
posed that the vessel foundered at 
sea in a heavy gale, a few days after 
leaving port. Many believed that 
she was captured by pirates which 
infested southern waters, and the 
crew and passengers murdered, 
A.MiiiN Hi'KR. Ij, ig^g the Washington Post 

contained an article in regard to the death of Theodosia Burr Allston, to this 
effect: In 1S50, an old man, who, years before, had been a sailor, and then 
was an occupant of the Cass County poor house at Cassopoiis, Michigan, had 
in conversation with a lady, the wife of the Methodist minister, told of his past 
life, full of wrong-doing and crime; he said that the act which caused him the 
most remorse wa^i the tipping of the plank on which Mrs. Allston, the daughter 
of Aaron Burr, had walked into the sea. He said : " I was a sailor on a pirate 
vessel. \Vc captured the vessel in which this lady was. When told she must 
walk the plank into the sea, she asked for a few moments alone, which was 
granted her. ShL- came forward, when told her time had expired, dressed 
beautifully in white, the loveliest woman I had ever seen. Calmly she stepped 
upon the plank. With eyes raised to the heavens and hands crossed upon 
her bosom she walked slowly and firmly into the ocean without an apparent 
tremor. Had I refused to perform my work, as 1 wish with.aU my heart I had, 
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my death would have been sure and certain." This is the ti iimony of an 
almost dying man, and the confession of the most terrible act o( his life. It 
seems to me that when an old man bemoaning his life filled h sin, makes 
such a confession without any other provocation whatever than to unburden his 
soul during his preparations for another life — for death came soon after — that 
there must be some truth in his statement." 

After the death of his wife and son, a settled despondency took possession 
of Gov. Allston, from which nothing could arouse him. He died at Charleston, 
Sept. 10, 1816, aged 38 years. 

Soon after his arrival in New York, Col. Burr opened a law office, though 
something like a combination was brought to bear against his returning to the 
bar. The great reputation of Burr as a lawyer, his familiarity with the records 
and with the ancestry of prominent families, and the tenure of titles, secured 
for him at once a large and profitable business. He was employed on almost 
every land case in the docket, and his income would have been sufficient for 
the acquisition of a large fortune, but for his great liberality, and his careless- 
ness in the use of money. He acted as if he were guardian and trustee of a 
large patrimony for the benefit of his proteges, while he lived abstemiously, and 
slept on a settee, uncomfortable enough for a friar of La Trappe. 

The remaining years of his life are soon told, although a volume of inter- 
esting incidents might be filled. He was unpopular from the start. His 
business fell off gradually. He used to pass whole days in his dingy offices in 
Reade street, with his head sunk upon his breast, apparently absorbed in 
melancholy reflections. When he walked the streets, he acquired the habit of 
looking about furtively without raising his head, to see if the approaching 
acquaintance would cut him, which was generally the intention. It was a 
period of almost complete loneliness, mournful memories, and social ostracism, 
which however did not embitter his feelings. 

W. H. Seward speaks of him in i8ji, when he met him in Albany, in i\ 
fourth-class hotel : " I could not but think of him, when I ascended the narrow 
dirty stair-case to his lodging in the small two-bedded room in the upper story. 
of the contrast between his present state and that he enjoyed when he contended 
so long, even-handed with Jefferson for the Presidential chair, in the second elec- 
tion after the retirement of Washington. He had lost property, fame, character, 
and honor. Once so fashionable in his dress, so fascinating in his manners, so 
glorious in his eloquence, and so mighty in his influence, how altered did he 
seem when he met me, drawing a coarse, woolen surtout over his other clothes. 
his coarse cotton shirt and cravat struggling by a form of modern fashion to 
display the proud spirit of the wearer; his few gray hairs filled with powder, 
put on as thickly as paste, wet down and smootlied over his head : his form 
shrivelled into the dimensions almost of a dwarf; his voice forgetful of its 
former melody; while naught remained to express the daring spirit of his 
youth but his eagle-like brilliant black eye. He approached me with the air 
and demeanor of a gentleman of the old school, and as I shook his shrivelled 
and trembling hand I felt a thousand recollections come to my mind of the 
most unpleasant nature." 
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NKW BRITAIN IN THE DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION. 



WRiriEN KOR THE " ESTHER STANLEY" CHAPTER, D. A. R. 



H¥ MRS. C. J. PARKER. 



To look up the story and achievements of our ancestors is our first duty 
as members ol this organization, 3 duty that is a pleasure as well, for we feel a 
pardonable pride in tracing our descent from brave men and women. But to 
acquaint ourselves with the deeds of our particular ancestors does not satisfy 
the historic instinct newly aroused within us, and we question how it was with 
New Britain those early days and what was its share in the great struggle for 
liberty. We feel sure that, in common with every village and hamlet in the 
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state, it had its .-itory of patriotic men and women, whose names and deeds are 
now partially forgotten. 

The early records contain few h >ric i 
the newness of this city, that in pre ; t : 1 

Eugene I'"icld's method of writing a 01 t 
material suitable for his purpose tnat 
frank declaration : " I am going to wri 
be interesting. We know very little ab^ t m; 
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what I don't know, I'll make up!" A little margin of that kind would greatly 
improve this chronicle, for in point of tact New Britain did not exist as a town 
until the present century, and previous to that time its history is interwoven 
with that ol the older towns about us in a most confusing way. 

In these days of intense interest in Revolutionary history when every place 
is jealously claiming its heritage of honor, the historian of New Britain, with 
Farmington on one side and Berlin on the other, is steering between Scytla and 
Charybdis, and, if wise, will strictly follow the chart, which says once for all, 
this is not historic ground. To be sure there were early settlements in this 
vicinity, for Farmington, of which New Britain was originally a part, was incor- 
porated as a town in 1645, and its history during Revolutionary days is full of 
interest and incident, which we would gladly claim. Well may that beautiful 
old street have 
a dignity and 
serenity all its 
own, conscious 
of the historical 
interest that 
attaches to 
many of its 
quaint home- 
steads and lofty 
trees, and fe- 
me mbe ring, 
too, that once 
upon a time it 
was the largest 
town in the 
county and in- 
cluded even 
New Britain 
w i th i n its 
borders ! 

The rapid increase of population in the southern and eastern sections 
necessitated a division of the town, and in r785 the parish of New Britain was 
divorced from Farmington and espoused by Berlin, which relation continued 
until 1850, when New Britain shook off all early entanglements and began an 
independent existence. It could never have been anticipated that New Britain, 
when "set off" from Farmington, was destined to become a village — much 
less a city — for its natural advantages wore not so great as to promise future 
growth. Our forefathers were ambitious only to make it a society where suit- 
able schools might be established, gospel services maintained, and in time a 
church organized. It was a community of industrious, law-abiding, God-fear- 
ing men, with strong hands and honest hearts, to whose enterprise and high 
character New Britain owes the prosperity it now enjoys. These early settlers 
were heads of large families, and in many instances all the children remained at 
home, building near the homestead. This was notably the case in the weitcni 
part of the town, where the sons and grandsons of Deacon Elijah and Judah 
Hart all located near the homes of their sires, thus giving to that section the 
name of " Hart Quarter," by which it has ever since been known. There were 
similar instances among the Stanleys in Stanley Quarter, the Judds and Smiths 
on East street, and the Andrews in the western part of the town. Sometimes a 
father with his eight sons, all full-grown men, could be seen in tjig 
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ing-house, all members 
of the church and rep- 
resentative men in the 

parish. Society was a 
unit, having similar 
aims and occupations, 
and, aside from the few- 
negro servants it was 
then allowable to own. 
the inhabitants were of 
one race. 

Now the people of 
American birth and 
descent are but a hand- 
ful, compared with the 
other nationalities tlmt 
throng our streets, but 
it is worthy of note that 
so many descendants of 
the old stock are here ; 
and the names s o 
prominent on the 
earliest records of the 
place are names fa- 
miliar to us to-day in 
the social, business, and 
church-life of the city. 

It is difficult for us 

to imagine New Hritain as it was in 1775. It consisted of three small settle- 
ments — Stanley Quarter, East street and Hart Quarter — ^all of which had been 
peopled by thrifty farmers several years before the war began. In what we 
call the Center there were onlv a few scattered hou<;es. stretches of woodland, 
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large farms and running streams, and much land that was productive only of 
swamps or ledges. It was by no means an ideal place in which to found 
a city, and the pioneers had little to encourage them in the way of soil, loca- 
tion or surroundings. 

The few residents were Nathan Booth, the first man to build after a clear- 
ing in the forest was made and the largest landholder ; Col, Isaac Lee, called 
the " Father of New Britain," of whom mention will be made later; Joshua 
Mather; James Booth; James North, father of Seth,* Alvin, William and 
Henry North, all men of character and influence; and John judd, Sr., who 
lived on West Main street, where five generations of the Jiidds have had 
their home. As if to designate this place, a descendant of John Judd, in his 
boyhood, planted a noble elm, which in the course of years has become one of 
the mo^t beautiful objects in the city, its branches drooping with their wealth of 




foliage, as if in benediction over the throngs that pass to and fro under its 
shadow. Such trees, so strong and stately, typify all that is enduring in 
nature, in silent contrast to the generations of mankind that so quickly 
come and go. 

Far out on West Main street, which was then only a crooked path going 
over the hill, was the home of Thomas Hart, and a little farther west, that of 
Moses Andrews, who, to his lasting honor be it recorded, gave six of his nine 
sons to his country's service, the youngest a lad of sixteen, enlisting after the 
oldest son had perished in the army. Out on the Plainville road there were a 
few settlers, including Hezekiah Andrews, ancestor of Deacon Alfred Andrews, 
famous for his Memorial of New Britain, which is a sine qua noti to all interested 
in our early history. 
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Perhaps you would like to know what houses are now standing near the 
center having special interest for us because they ante-date the Revolution. 
They are as follows: The house built and occupied by Col, Isaac Lee on 
North Main street; James North house near Dr. Comings' ; the James Booth 
house now on Walnut street; the Elijah Hart house on Kensington street; the 
Thomas Hart and Moses Andrews places on West Main street, and the Nathan 
Booth house on Arch street, which originally stood on the present site of the 
South Church. 

We cannot but wonder at the sameness in style of all these old houses. 
In those days what was good for John was equally good for Mary, and — more 
remarkable yet — what suited the father also suited the sons, for when they left 
the paternal home they proceeded to build others like unto it ! Probably there 
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was variety of individual taste then as now, but it certainly found no expression 
in the architecture. 

Some of the houses of the early inha ants have 1 : 
from, added to, and built over, t t Ht of the or' , 

although proudly pointed out to i . 1 ti 

pocket-knito the old gentleman car d d va I , 

knife of his boyhood — to be sure it I had iia , 

but to his fond imagination it was t san ala Kn 1 

some of the houses of long ago, very prect 
having enough of the original to give t n ■ 

I do not know that any of these a< : 

they arc rich in the associations of family [ 

here and there in the city, just as we love to 
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to us, who can speak of by-gone days and generations. TI / :he memory 

and imagination, and touch a chord in our natures that othe might never 

be awakened, for in this busy nineteenth century we live in isely in the 
present that we sometimes forget what we owe the past- 
Having rambled around the center of the place, let us take a brief look at 
the three districts, Stanley Quarter, East street, and Hart Quarter, which con- 
stituted the New Britain of that period. The principal "business center" was 
East street, where were large and thrifty farms, a mill and blacksmith shop, and 
the only store in the parish. This was kept by Elnathan Smith, who lived in 
the old Rhodes place, and for many years used one room of this house (or a 

store, where "groce- 
r i e s, pins and 
needles" were kept. 
We may believe that 
■■ trade for cash only" 
did not greet the eyes 
of the occasional 
shopper in this place, 
for money was a 
scarce article in those 
days, and the princi- 
pal business of a store 
was barter, exchang- 
ing a few dry goods. 
groceries, etc., for 
corn, wheat, rye and 
other products of the 
farm. Not only was 
trade conducted in 
this way but minis- 
ters' salaries, doctors' 
bills, and traveling 
expenses were paid 
ill these commodities, 
(The story is told 
of a young man 
in New Britain taking 
his ladj- to Middle- 
town to a partj' — 
both mounted on one 
liorsc, and back of 
the pillion a bunch of 
carded flax to pay 
for the supper. What 
an equable division 
of labor there was ! 
He furnishing con- 

IHJUKWAl UP IHt 1,11.11. liUUaC „ . 1 ,1 J- 

veyance and "dnv- 
ing team," and she paying expenses with the work of her own hands.) 
South of this store Joseph Smith, father of Elnathan, ' ping a tav- 

ern, the most noted in the place and a popular resort for soi ind officers. 

This word tavern does not convey to us the meaning it had fathers. It 

was in those days the secular meeting-house, second only in :ance to the 
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NOAH STANLEY HOUaE. 




church, a place 
where all afbirs of 
the moment were 
planned and dis- 
cussed. They sug- 
gested unbound^ 
hospitality and 
good cheer, and 
were centers of at- 
traction for all 
classes of people 
as well as travelers. 
Other residents on 
East street were 
Dr. Small^, who 
owned a house and 
large farm, Lad- 
w i c k Hotchkiss, 
and Ezra Belden, 
who owned land 
extending nearly to 
the center. At the 
north of the street 
were the homes of 
the Judds, I«es, 
and Gen. John Pat- 
erson, and the old 
home of Jonth 
Lee, (now called 
the Skinner 
House.) This is 
spoken of in dw 
records as one of 
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the "largest and grandest" in the place, and it is probably the oldest, as it had 
been standing thirty-five years when the war began. There is no end to the 
associations and suggestions of this old house, on whose walls the suns and 

storms of a cen- 
tury and a half 
have left their 
traces. Here in 
the years gone by 
many a story of 
love and sorrow 
and death has had 
its course, and 
varied scenes pass 
through the mind 
as we conjure up 
the people of long 
ago. The old 
place looks weary 
with the burden 
of age, and pro- 
saic enough to 
dispel all reflec- 
tions of a roman- 
tic past, butdown 

that narrow stair-case, glimpses of which we see through the open door, there 
once stepped as lovely a bride as one would wish to see. This was Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Deacon Josiah Lee, who in June, 1766, was married to tlic 
young lawyer, John Paterson, afterwards Major General in the American army 
and an intimate friend of Washington. 

In the Paterson biographies we read of the courtship of the young couple. 
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the beauty of the fair-haired bride, of the wedding celebrated at this house with 
festivities and rejoicing and of the happy married life that followed. 

As we read the " old, old story" we have a feeling akin to wonder that in 
the rugged, toilsome lives of our forefathers, there could have been any touch 
of sentiment or 
any time for joy. 
But we know 
that human na- 
ture and the 
needs of the hu- 
man heart are 
ever the same, 
and that even in 
those days of 
hardships, anxie- 
ties and perils 
also, there must 
have been some 
com pen sating 
pleasures. 

After John 
Paterson and 
family removed ihebe\jamin ii\ki y\,m.v 

to Lenox, the house was bought by John Richards,' and later by the Rev. 
Newton Skinner, who occupied it until his death in 1825 ; since which time it 1 





has passed through many changes, until now, time-worn and neglected, it is in- 
teresting only for what it suggests of the people and life of earlier times. 
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From East street we pass to Stanley Quarter, which, as its name implies, 
was peopled mainly by the Stanleys, a family prominent in New Britain history 
from the earliest days until now, and honorably identified with all that pertains 
to its growth, development and prosperity. Here were the homes of Thomas 
Stanley, the original settler, and his four sons, including Col. Gad Stanley of 
Revolutionary fame, a sketch of whom will be given later. Only two of 

the homesteads re- 
main, that of Noah 
Stanley being 
notable, because it 
was occupied by 
three successive gen- 
erations of the same 
name, and at the 
time of the war was 
one of the three 
famous taverns of 
tlie place. Other 
residents were John 
Clark, Stephen Hart, 
grandfather of the 
late George Hart, 
and Levi Andrews, 
whose homestead 
and farm arc still 
occupied by his de- 
scendants. He was 
the father of Prof. 
Ethan Andrews, 
I-L. D., celebrated 
as the author of val- 
uable text - books, 
particularly a Latin 
Grammar and Latin 
Reader, the very 
mention of which re- 
calls our school lite, 
when we used to 
" die daily " with 
these same books. 

The old places 
along this road are 
now embowered in trees, and the highway to Hartford has beauty and charm for 
us as well as historic associations. Verily we find here the one bit of historic 
ground over which we may grow reminiscent, lor it was along this old road to 
Hartford that a body of French troops marched at the close of the war in 
17S1. Backward over the years we send them a grateful thought, remember- 
ing that under foreign skies they and their countrymen had been fighting 
America's battle for freedom and independence — blessings that might have 
been long delayed but for their timely aid. Weary and footsore they must 
have been, as the>- marched along the rugged way. but we believe they v 
jubilant company withal, rejoicing that their enemy and ours, obstinate ( 
King George, was finally conquered. 
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A glance at Hart Quarter and our little journey is ended. Here there 
were a number of large farms, less richly productive, perhaps, than those of 
Stanley Quarter, and a group of sturdy farmers of one name and blood, all 
descendants of Stephen Hart oi Farmington. Quite remote from the other sec- 
tions of the parish, they led peaceful, industrious lives, adding to the strength 
of the church and the character and solidity of the place, Is there not a hint 
in the natural environment of these two large and influential families that may 
account for the oft-quoted remark of Dr. Smalley's, that he " looked to the 
Harts for grace, and the Stanleys for money." Whatever the cause of this old- 
time saying, if Dr. Smalley found such desirable things in numerical proportion 
to the families mentioned, we are not surprised that he remained here more than 
fifty years ! 

Within a radius of half a mile we may see seven of the houses built by the 
original settlers, including the "state house," which has had a more varied 
history than its common-place exterior suggests. At the time of the war it 
was a tavern kept by Elizur Hart, later it was a favorite resort with the young 
people for parties and balls, and after the great revival in 1S21, which a fe\v 
now living may remember, it was used (or religious services, until the new- 
meeting-house was finished a year or two later. All the.se old houses are 
slowly going to decay, taking their own time, for in Hart Quarter the " old is 
not rudely jostled by the new." The years have wrought but little change 
here, and as we leave the noise and bustle of the city to tarry a while among 
these homesteads, we feel as if we had stepped back into the eighteenth century. 
Verily, it seems as if the electric railway felt its incongruity here, for it only 
comes upon the street, gives one look at the old, old house of Judah Hart, 
then takes a sudden turn and speeds away to Plainville. 

We have now a little idea of New Britain as it was in 1775. \Vc have been 
introduced to its inhabitants, and by looking around the city we may see for 
ourselves many of the homes they occupied. At our reception in June we were 
shown rare old china from their corner cupboards, samples of their needle-work 
and home-spun draperies, treasures of silk and lace from their wardrobe. 
Surely we are getting acquainted with these people of the olden time, these 
ancestors of ours, who have always seemed so unreal and far-away to us. 
Could we summon them from the mists and shadows of the past, with pride 
would we bid them look on this fair ^nd prosperous citj-, whose foundations 
were laid by them in the midst of hardship and toil, and we would say to thent, 
"ye builded better than ye knew." 
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We arc iiroud of our hous 
With Its nnble height a 

It is furnished with care v 
.4nil the choicest that » 



[tut the sight oi this house so stately a 
Nil matter hoK' (nr »e may roam, 

Ones not give us the thiill that cnmes 
When we think of our old farm Vm\ 




IV. FROM HARTLAND TO BURLINGTON. 



We were on Hartland Green by the East H^rtland church and by the old- 
est house in the town built by Uriel Holmes abput 1761. The churches of 
Hartland are on the hills and as the people from below climb upward of a Sab- 
bath, they must get into a devout frame of mind; they certainly get above 
most earthly things. A resident of the lowly regions of Chippen's Hill, Bristol, 
once had occasion to visit Hartland and his account of it was, " I went up and 
up and up until I bumped my head and then turned around and came back, 
and I had on a low cap, at that," 

Upon calling a halt there in the twilight Huggins was appointed amba.ssa- 
dor to a near residence to negotiate for food and lodging. He inquired of the 




woman who answered the door for the man of house, but t 
referred the (|uestion back to the woman. T ^ t ■ ' 

" they were not conked up," but they .0 

with what thfy had, and we decided to try it. 

The air was cool, so cool that they claii 
clothe^i on, hut in truth it was only 
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and did not wake up 
until four o'clock in 
the morning, then he 
undressed and went 
to bed. The winds 
blow so hard there, 
they leave no dilapi- 
dated build i n gs 
standing, but sweep 
them all away, and 
Sir Philip's win- 
d o w rattled all 
nigiit, — because h e 
was too slecpj' to get 
up and wedge it, 
"siiAU'' KKNCE. Huggins came near 

packing with his belongings, the bureau pin cushion, because it had an H em- 
broidered thereon, — which John explained to him, did not stand for Huggins, 
but tor Henrietta, the oldest daughter. 
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The cool, bracing breezes make this a delightful summer resort 
and our host tried to sell us his place for a summer residence. "Why," 
said he, " there was a man in New York wanted just such a place as this, and 




■■ Hill Ihr iands Mat Ktrtflayt,i 
Hy that hftlhrn Chintr. 
. ind Iht fointi that ht made. 

advertised ior it in the New York Sunday — Sunday Sun, I believe, — Is there 
such a paper as the Sunday Sun? Yes? — Well, someone told me a man 
down there wanted to buy this place, but I wouldn't sell it then, but I'd sell it 
now to you tor fifteen hundred dollars. 'T would be a nice place to spend the 
summer." Yes, we thought it would, and we also thought it would be a better 
place to spend the summer than the winter. But they who weather the Hart- 
land winters are a vigorous race, and the place has sent out sturdy men into 
the world who have achieved renown. 

All along the route the people had complained of the drought, and were 
periectly willing to have us get wet. We, on the other hand, while deploring 
the dry weather were willing to wait for the rain until we got home, or if it 
must come, let it be in the night, — so the horses could rest. But not so did it 
happen, and betore we were through breakfast the next morning it clouded and 
began to drizzle, soon came harder and rained steadily all the morning. We 
had settled for the day, Sir Philip reading the history of Hartland,and now and 
then reading a passage aloud, as something interesting caught his eye, and 
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Huggins, pondering whether he should write the great American novel then 
and there, or photograph the mistress of the house washing the breakfast dishes, 
suddenly exclaimed, " I have it, let's illustrate a poem." — 

" Well, I vum," said Sir Philip, "just listen. In an extract from the Con- 
necticut Courant of 1796, and copied into Barber's History, it tells of a man 
then living here, Mr. Jonas Wilder, in the ninety-seventh year of his age, still 
hale and seldom losing a day from work. He had two wives, both of one name, 
both Christian and maiden, the last of which he lived with sixty-five years. He 
had twelve children, never having lost any, the oldest seventy-three, the young- 
est forty-seven at that time, and his seven sons had all held important offices. | 

"Pretty good record, Hartland air evidently agreed with him. What's 
that I heard ! Did you say something about illustrating a poem ? " | 

"Yes," said Huggins, "one with figures, so we can pose as the characters." i 
But when the family library of poetry was discussed from " Maud Muller " and 
" The Barefoot Boy " to " Bingen " and "' Casabianca," he objected to taking the | 




part ol~Maud or being blown upas Casabianca, and though Sir Philip ^had 
been called the old boy it was a young one we wanted to represent Mr. Whit- 
tier's 'poem. The accessories for most of the poems were too difficult to . 
procure, and it was not until we came across Bret Hartc's, " Plain I.ai'gnagc 
from Truthful James," that we found one suitable. Here the number of char- 
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acters was just right, the make-up comparatively easy, the loft room would 
make a good mining camp, and the horse pistols that the family's ancestors 
carried in the Revolution would do lor " Colt's Navies." Soon settling upon the 
rote for each, the preparations began and as in amateur theatricals the most 
fun is at the rehearsals, the getting ready was real sport. The results are 
explained by the accompanying pictures belter than they could be in words, 
and we leave the reader to imagine who took that particularly villainous looking 
part of Hill Nye. We were not sorry after all that the morning had been rainy. 




By noon it had cleared and we took a trip to "the bear's den," a name 
given a cave a few miles to the south, in the deep woods, in one of the wildest 
and rockiest gorges to be found in Connecticut. The hardy native who guided 
us thither regaled us with accounts of his own and his family's exploits, from 
shooting wildcats to picking huckleberries. His wile earned eighteen dollars a 
week all summer long at the latter occupation, which certainly was remunera- 
tive, if not exciting work. The bear was by no means a myth, as he told about 
it. He had very nearly come into close contact with bruin, for one night when 
he was "do«n there coon himting," he treed a huge, dark looking animal that 
"must have been a bear, it growled like one," and he kept it in the tree ail 
night, and wouldn't have let il down then, only he got hungry and had to go to 
briakfast. This was the part of wisdom, whose ways were pleasanter and 
whose paths were more peaceful, than to have sat down to a feast at which he 
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could have eaten nothing. For his services as guide he charged us nothiogv 
and for his stories a paltry one dollar bill sufficed, which was cheaper than we 
could have hired a 
lawyer, and was real- 
ly quite reasonable 
for four hours' steady 
talk of a man who 
could tell some of the 
tallest stories of any 
one in the county, 
We met three men 
in the town, each of 
whom denounced tlic 
other two as pro- 
digious liars, and it 
seemed as though 
they had really told 
the tnilli for once. 
We returned to our 
stopping place of the 
night before, and af- xoKrn lamu.n lhlklh 

ter supper, Hoggins, 

ever intent on getting suitable material for his note-book, visited the cemetery, 
and propounded the usual question to a native whom he met: "Are there anj' 
old or curious inscriptions on these stones?" "Wall, I dunno, — there's the 
stun to old Squire M , he used to seem to be toler'ble old, — great big 





HARTLAND HOLLOW. 



feller, — never used to do nulhin but star round and chaw tcrbacker, — I allers 
supposed he wuz nigh onto ninety, — but 1 see the stun don't give no sech age. 
As fer curus eppetafs, I saw one here 'tother day that wuz a derned old < 
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one. I committed it to mem'ry, it was so curus. It went, 'as, — as, — as you 
wuz once, so now,' — no, thet wuzn't it, — wall it's strange I can't remember thet, 
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! learned it once, — it was a derned curus one, anway. " Huygiiis assured him 
'twas ail right, to never mind — he'd try and get along without it, and he sadly 
put away the note-book that he had so eagerly pulled out at, the prospect of a 
new inscription. 

The next morning we looked from the church belfry southward through 
the valley when Sir Philip exclaimed, " There's West Peak, Meriden ! " "Are 
you sure"'" asked John. ■' Oh, yes, you can't fool me on that. 1 drove cows 
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up there all one summer when a boy. I can tell that by the shape anywhere." 
And so from near the northern boundary of the state, we were but " two looks "" 
from the sound. After gazing at a large part of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, and wailing for Hucgins's usual farewell cemeterial visit, we started 
southward, first to go to West Hartland then to come back to the Hollow and 
go down through the edge of Barkhamsted to Canton, and from there to Bur- 
lington. There may be longer and steeper hills in Connecticut than those 
of Hanland, but we have never found them. It seemed miles to the Hollow 
from both Harilands, and the roads were so steep that we almost had to tie the 
horses' tails to the dash-board to keep ihcm from turning somersault'^. We 




thoroughly believed the first phrase lu tiie account uf Haiil.uid in Barber's 
Historj'. " Hartland is an elevated township " was his mild way of 
expressing it. 

In the Hollow Sir Philip got a good picture of a side-hill or " shad " fence, 
and farther down toward Barkhamsted, such a vision of loveliness floated before 
our eyes for about halt a mile of the distance, that the place is known to us this 
day as "the blue-dress region." 

From cursory observations through Canton we decided that it was the land 
of C's, — for we saw camera*, carrots, cats and Cases. We had time for but 
a hasty glance at the different parts of this town, and proceeded across the 
river to the Burlington hills. This rugged country abounds in waterfalls, 
especially through " the vineyard," Late in the afternoon, as the cows came 
winding down a distant hill in single file, the tinkling of the leader's bell watted 
to our ears from afar, a dreamy, reposeful feeling took possession of us, and we 
drew rein by the Burlington store. 

(Tl) BE COSCl.l^DED IN NEXT NOTHBER.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" No one can know," said Mrs. Tarbox Button with deep feeling, and a 
suitable separate emphasis on each word — "no one can know what Perfect 
Happiness i.s, until they have attended a Female Pray or- Meeting, Of course I 
shall be there, and Anjesinthy too, Doctor Toomston, I have been there, and 
still would go, For 'tis a little heaven below." 

"And you too then, let me hope, my dear young Female Timothy, my 
example of the believers. You will accompany your good mother, thy 
mother Eunice?" 

Thus asked (urther the Reverend Doctor Toomston of Miss Ann Jacintha 
Button — the " Anjcsinihy " of the first speaker, who always gave her daughter 
both names. He asked the question, — no, he did not so much ask, or speak, 
as utter. He uttered this overture — the Doctor was a Presbyterian — with 
his invariable majestic manner, and with the same forth-putting, roomy articula- 
tion as if he had been speaking from what he always called " the sacred desk," 
He always spoke from the sacred desk, even if he were talking to a baby. He 
had the sacred desk, in fact, as the slang phrase is, "about his clothes;" in- 
deed, nearer still. He walked abroad in the sacred desk; he slept in it; if he 
had been stripped to the skin and forced to dance a death-dance by the Modoc 
Indians, he would have danced it in the sacred desk. 

" Oh yes, indeed, Doctor," replied the young lady. '■ I feel it a great 
privilege." 

They have in theatres what they call the Leading Lady. She is the chief 
actress, who does the heavy heroine business, such as queens' parts. So they 
have in churches. Mrs. Tarbox Button was the leading lady in the Reverend 
Doctor Tonmston's church. 

Churciics are in some things a good deal like some other institutions com- 
posed of human btings. There are things to be done, people to do them, and 
people to take charge oi doing them. And as in politics, it is very commonly 
the case that there is an official organization to stand up and look well, and by 
the side of it or mingled with it, informal powers that do a great part ol what 
is to be done. 

In a church, there is the regular course < it ' jii i 

proper, and there is also a semi-offic a : i il 

with this; and there is besides ihese — ■,— 

be called the optional or volunteer ct . j 
pel is ihc regular course. Ak tti it, it 

which Protestants have been so ^ood 
riles only inferior to that occupied 
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belongs in this series. The semi-official and semi-temporal series i eludes the 
business meetings of the church; the week-day prayer-meeting ; the teachers' 

meeting; the rehearsal by the choir; and the like. And the optional or vol- 
unteer course includes any charity schools, sewing societies, organized helps 
(or the poor or afflicted, picnics and parties (or the Sunday School children, 
donation parties; — in short the charity and amusement department, being 
pretty much all that gives enjoyment or relieves suffering. 

The minister and his officials, — deacons, ruling elder, treasurer of the 
society, or what not, along with the chief musician and Sunday School superin- 
tendent, — govern for the most part the two former of these three currents of 
action and influence. The ladies o( the church commonly conduct the third, 
under a more or less definite chieftainship by the Leading Lady, and with 
whatever recourse they may wish or can obtain to the purses and counsels o( 
their husbands and fathers. Be it understood always, moreover, that according 
to strength and wisdom, the ladies use more or less o( influence in the two 
other departments of church activity also. 

Mr. Tarbox Button was the richest man in Doctor Toomston'j church, and 
the most energetic, practical and efficient also. In fact, he had been the chief 
agent in bringing this sound conservative divine to the city, and in the whole 
strenuous and laborious campaign which established the church. He was the 
Doctor's right hand man, his tower of strength and unfailing resource in every 
strait. And Mrs. Button, a shrewd, hard-working New England woman, forti- 
fied always by the counsels of her experienced spouse, was at once the Doctor's 
chief stay and support and her husband's powerful and successful auxiliary in 
all church matters, as she was in all social matters also. The distinction exists, 
the (act is, in American religious circles, only after the wholly imaginary man- 
ner of those estates which lawyers call " one undivided half." 

Among all the good works which were so remarkable a feature of this well 
known metropolitan church (as the newspapers called it), it was of course that 
one and another should be engineered by one and another chief executive. It 
will be found that Sewing Societies, Flower Missions and Companies for Execu- 
ting Classical Music to the Afflicted, as much as in insurance companies, 
associations for recovering estates in England, civil governments or war admin- 
istrations, the successful ones proceed on the principle of having one executive 
to do things, and a board or chorus or ministry to consult, indorse, help along 
and keep watch. Thus it was in Doctor Toomston's church. The Doctor was 
a thoroughly good and kind hearted man, a regular old-fashioned verbal 
inspirationist and textual preacher, a strict orthodox Calvinist, a well read theo- 
logian, and a steady scrmonizer, good lor ninety honest new sermons every year 
(deduct two months' summer vacation, and you have left forty-four " Sabbaths " 
— as he called them, — to which add Fast and Thanksgiving, at one discourse 
each) ; but he did not know this practical rule so as to statf it, nor perhaps did 
Mr. or Mrs. Button ; but things took that shape simply because these able 
managers had that unconscious (acuity of complying with _thc universe which 
constitutes "tact and sense in getting along." 

Mrs. Button, accordingly, was often consulted by the executive ladies of all 
the beneficent enterprises of the church, and she was wise enough to let them 
use her advice while she kept out o( sight; it was the power that she liked, not 
the show. She had also her own pet or predilection among t' which she 

along with her Anjesinthy managed pretty much as they pli lut always 

with the same dextrous delerential treatment of the other -s of their 

board. This pet or predilection was called by the pretty iam ne of The 

Shadowing Wings. It was a little institution established in a quarter of 
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the city, which abounded in tenement houses, surplus sewerage, piles of filth, 
evil smells, rum shops, and small dirty children, and riot very far from the high- 
lying and airy cross street on Murray Hill where Mr. Button inhabited a 
stately undistinguishable slice of a long row of brown stone front houses 
exactly alike. 

The Shadowing Wings included two — wings, so to speak; being indeed, 
the usual number, and as few as the plural will justify. One was for supplying 
to needy mothers having new born children, what the French call a layette. 
The other was what the French call — really, it seems as if those benighted 
Romanists had invented some handy names, destitute as they may be of a pure 
Gospel — what the French call a creche; a neat little room or two where 
mothers too needy to lose their days' works might leave their little babies under 
competent care during the day-time. The two ladies were on their way to The 
Shadowing Wings, where they met Doctor Toomston, and answered his in- 
quiry about the female prayer-meeting for the week, as aforementioned. This 
done, the pastor and the ladies parted, the doctor to go about some clerical 
errand, the ladies to their ordinary Wednesday's inspection at The Shadow- 
ing Wings. 

Deftly they went, tiptoeing along as every well-dressed Christian must 
among the dirt and wet of this world, their neatly gloved hands holding their 
embroidered white skirts carefully up from contact with the various unclean 
things by the way. Over the ill-cleaned gutters of the Third Avenue they 
tripped, and then through a terrible Thermopylae where the wide double sliding 
doors of a great livery-stable gaped upon a cobble-stoned break in the side- 
walk, and a sloping gulf yawned below, leading to the basement where horses 
stamped and whinnied. A " bret " and a buggy were paraded before the door, 
while a red shirted hostler with a pipe in his mouth swashed and squirted 
Croton water, in utter defiance of the city ordinances, from a hose, over the 
vehicles and all about them. Close to Uie street edge of this perilous way 
were crowded a great red-wheeled furniture van and a truck ; the reek of 
horses and harnesses and all things horsy, with the mighty incense of the 
groom's tobacco floating upon it like wreaths upon a river, seethed in the 
place, a very Phlegethon of smell. 

Past this and other equally noble street monuments of American civic 
civilization, the unterrified ladies proceeded on their errand of mercy, until they 
reached the humble doors of The Shadowing Wings, which for the time being 
were outspread in the second floor of a great brick tenement block. It was a 
most suitable place ; for it was one of those localities where in summer time it 
seems as if the very substance of the immense edifice crawled with children, as 
cheese does with mites. They are heaps upon heaps, in doorways and entries ; 
they squeal and chatter out of every window; they overflow upon the side- 
walk, into the black sloppy filth of the cobble-stoned street itself; the very air 
is one screeching din of sharp childish voices. 

Even now a good many of them were playing about in the chilly wintry 
sunshine. None of them, however, paid any attention to the two ladies, except 
to move — a little — to let them pass. The attention business, and the penny- 
begging business, had long ago been tried upon them to the uttermost. As 
soon take Gibraltar by casting cut flowers at it Both ladies were principled 
against giving money in the street, and against encouraging street childhood at 
all; for they were of that healthy and severe New England training, which 
justly reckons the receipt of charity always a misfortune and commonly a 
shame, and begging a crime ; and they knew that children should be either at 
home or at school. Still, it they had been very fond of little children 8( t^ 
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would have run along with them, dirty or not dirty. But they kept them off 
without the least difficulty, and went upstairs to the rooms. 

As they opened the door an infant's screech, coming out, met them» and a 
voice said, ** Give me the dear little thing, doctor. I can quiet it." 

" I declare," observed Miss Button to her mother, stopping short with her 
hand on the door-knob, " I do believe Civille Van Braam lives in these rooms ! 
Adrian sha'n't see her here, anyhow ! ** She spoke in a low voice, and with 
obvious discomfort or displeasure, over and above the intimation of jealousy — 
if jealousy it were — as much as to say, Fm sure I don't want to see her! 

** Oh, never mind," answered Mrs. Button, adding, with evident references 
to some previous consultation or discussion as to something that might be sup- 
posed to change their previous relations, ** we are to meet her jest the same, you 
know." Then, as if enforcing a moral lesson from a fact in point, she said, with 
serious emphasis, *• And by the way — remember that, too, Anjesinthy ! Tain't 
right to set in judgment on your neighbor." 

** Yes, ma," said the young lady, and they went in. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HERBERT RANDALL. 



When intermingling sounds of Spring, 

Ring out, in joyful tide ; 
As robins sing their litanies 

Through arches glorified. 
That span, like great cathedral domes. 

The vista to the skies; 
T cross my heart and count my beads, 

Then, kneeling, lift my eyes 
Up to Eternity, and say : 

"The shadows grow more dense; 
liUt summer needs the tender shade 

Across her way, and hence, 
Were souls forever nurtured in 

Emotion's smiling sun, 
This shelter and the hush of peace 

Thou giv'st. Eternal One, ' 
Inspired no portion of their faith. 

Nor were the melody 
Of Spring's returning tiding-bells» 

Hallowed by memory." 
Responsive to my spirit's dream. 

Up to my feet I rise. 
And, through the mullioned arching elms, 

I read upon the skies 
The immortality of love — 

Its wealth without alloy, 
And for the angels of this world, 

Us sacraments of joy. 
My heart sends forth its gratitude, 

Keyed to majestic chords ; 
1 kiss the rosary and cross, 

Forgetting minor words ; 
Lifting Love's chalice to my lips 

I <lrink its fragrance in ; 
I'lxni Life's altar try to lav 

Mv sacrilice of sin. 
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" The eoodliest fellowship of noble knights 
• Of whom the world hath record." 



A YEAR OLD. 

Our little Quarterly is a year old, with this 
issue. It Is usual in such instances to feel a trifle 
proud, like a boy in his first ^'unmentionables.'' 
Some maerazines, even advertise the fact exten- 
sively, and crow a bit. We do not think It 
necessary, however, for there was no apparent 
reason why we should not live a year, nor in fact 
many years. It was a rather lusty infant to begin 
with, and has been carefully nourished from its 
birth by its editor and its publisher. Perhaps too 
carefully and conservatively, but then we wanted 
it to live. 



We assumed at the start that there was no com- 
parison between it and the sturdy metropolitan 
magazines, but that ours was rather a comely 
country maiden, modest and somewhat dainty. 
We do not care to make any comparisons now, 
for they are always odious, or as Mrs. Maiaprop 
says — ''odorous." But we do feel a trifle vain 
over the fact that ours is the only State Magazine 
with any Just pretensions to take rank with the 
older and larger Magazines in point of fulness of 
illustration or popular trend of reading. The 
majority of State Magazines, hitherto, have been 
as dry as baskets of chips and about as succulent, 
— dreary details, endless dates, tedious history, 
uninviting topics, prosy biographies. Not a spice 
of variety or an indication of virility or vitality. 



We contend that there is no good reason why a 
local magazine, or for that matter a local weekly 
or dally newspaper, whether in elty or country, 
can not be made Intensely interesting, highly 
'* popular," and even literary and cultured In its 
scope and significance, if only its promoters 
choose to make It ho. There Is too much brain- 
fag and Intellectual slothfulness abroad ; even 
editors are sometimes too tired or too indifferent 
to think for themselves. The average editor 
starts out aw a tVank Imitator of a myriad pre- 
decessors, and has not ingenuity enough to raise 
himself out of the rut of routine into which they 
have fallen. His efforts alternate between the 
paste-pot and the shears, with only an occasional 
dip Into a Hluggish Ink-well, not often stirred to 
Its depths. 

There Is no reason why a periodical of the 
scope of ours should be allhlstory any more than 
it should be all society chatter and local puffery. 
If It is not popular it will not win readers. If it 
is too heavy and tedious it will not secure them. 
If It is too local It will not gain wide circulation. 
On the other hand, if It slops over the Htate 
boundaries, and becomes too general and far- 
reaching it will not actiuire sufficient prestige to 
help it much. It must preserve a happy medium, 
and suit the average reader, and moreover It 
must be supremely patriotic as far as the State is 
concerned. We try to be all this and to take 
suggestions kindly, hut we are once in a while 



criticised for making it too dry ; and perhaps 
the next person will say it is the reverse and 
not heavy enough. *' Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ? " 

A FORMER STATE MAGAZINE. 

We have on our desk, as we write, a thin board- 
bound book, very decrepit, containing all that 
remains of the first magazine ever printed tn 
Hartford. It is yclept "The Rural Magazine and 
Farmers Monthly Museum, Devoted to History, 
Biography, Agriculture, Manufacture, Miscellany, 
Poetry, and Foreign and Domestic Intelligence," — 
surely a wide-enough field to venture into. It 
was edited by ** S. Putnam Waldo, Esq., (compiler 
of ^Robbins' Journal,' author of * President's 
Tour.' and * Memoirs of Jackson.') With the 
assistance of other gentlemen. Hartford : Pub- 
lished by J. & W. Russell. Roberts and Burr, 
Printers, 1819." It was published only six months, 
February to July inclusive. 



i < 



It started out with a fiaming prospectus: 
Proposals for Publishing in the city of Hartford, 
a Periodical Work, to be entitled,''^ etc., etc. It 
ends with a note from the "Editor's Closet,"— 
almost a wail : " The assistance of other gentle- 
men was promised but has not been realized. The 
work has been solely furnished by the Editor, 
except a few original poems. This is mentioned 
as an excuse for its want of interest. We have 
omitted our Poetical Department ' on account of 
the weather.' " He is not the only editor who has 
found that it was necessary to write most all the 
"copy," often under numerous aliases, and to 
resort to many subterfuges to keep up the 
interest, — as witness Poe, Edward Eggleston and 
others. 

This Hartford magazine is interesting— at least 
now, because it is so queer, quaint, and pedantic. 
It is as full of italics as a woman's love letter. 
In comparing his magazine to larger ones he Is 
pleased to reflect that "little lulus" was per- 
mitted " at least to follow Anchises." It contains 
a "Miniature History of Connecticut" which Is a 
model of perspicuity, and a department called 
"The Social Companion," containing a series of 
papers of which it says : " The reader involunta- 
rily compares them with the Spectator of Addison, 
The Rambler of Johnson, The Essays of Goldsmith, 
The Lounger of our own beloved Dennle, and the 
Brief Remarker of Sampson." 



Oh, those delightful old days of literary leisure, 
when such essays, foppish, pedantic, far-fetched, 
could be written at ease without the press thon- 
derlng at one's heels as now ; and when Addison 
could stop the press to remove or Insert a comma, 
without maledictions failing on his precious head 1 
*' Te editor " of now-a-days can not even find time 
to write conscientiously. "We hope" he adds, 
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«oiir Poetical Department will be famished with 
the effortB of native Kenius, as well as the finished 
prodactlons of the sons of the Earopean Mai«e. 
But few can hope to be Cowpers or Byrons." 
How soon he was to find how flat, stale and un- 
profitable a dru;; poetry is. and how scarce the 
genuine article ; no wonder he had to take that 
department In out of the rain at tlie last ! 



What a stranpre medley It is; **hlfalutin" 
history, puffed-up blotcraphy. bucolic lectures, 
even Alexander Hamilton's own oratory or Noah 
Webster's budfret of sage remarks, — immediately 
followed by accounts of cattle shows with pre- 
mium lists, and of new inventions such as Ell 
Whitney's cotton f;in. the printing pre»«s of John 
I. Wells of Uartfoid, Cobb s Grammatical Exposi- 
tor on the plan of an orrery, Porter's patent 
chum, last but not least, Utiey's remedy for 
> tooth-ache, made from shrubs m Connecticut. 
Truly an admirable anti-climax ! Reviews of 
Trumbull's state History, Tytler's General History, 
(printed by *• Peter Parley." in Hartford) and 
"Sketches of Universal History,'' (by Cooke A 
Hale, in Hartford,) besides anecdotes without 
end. Miss Huntley, later Mrs. Slgourncy, had Just 
brought out a volume of poems at Norwich ; Noah 
Webster at this time published in the Courant a 
series of Addisonian essaytf called "The Prompter," 
afterwards put In book-form, and this led Ezra 
Sampson to use the same channels for his " Brief 
Remarker." But wheie are tliese books now? 
Surely Dudley Warner had sufficient precedent 
for his " Back-log studies" and his ** Summer in a 
garden." _ 

Here we have a dissertation on ale wives, and a 
notice of a new corn-sheller. followed by a turgid 
ptiem on **Afk'ica," and another "Zembo and 
Nila."— faint echoes of the shades of Tom Moore, 
— and at the head of the " Poetical Department" 
is the line: "Columbian Muse, advance and claim 
thy right ! " We hope she did. Who are the 
" Harriet " and the " Maria" that trip so lightly 
In •^The Social Companion?" Surely not Mis. 
Stowe, that is to be, and sume girl-friend chaflier- 
ing each other for spoi t. 



How times have changed since then ! It is not 
necessary to offer our own magazine as a com- 
parison, more or less Invidious, tor the times are 
so altered that there Is really no similarity. We 
of the present generation can laugh at Dickens' 
American Notes, wliich made our ancestors of a 
generation or two ago foam at the mouth. Time 
makes a myth of everything, — In, sometimes less 
than a century. Even Washington Is becoming 
in some sense a myth ; In time be will be a demi- 
god, then a god. So it is also with Napoleon, 
as witness the late outburst of heto-worship. ad 
nauseam, it requires only a century for us to 
forget our own gmnd-parents — even their names 
— and a half-century to efface the lineaments of 
our own parents from tlie tablets of our mem- 
ories; they are utterly gone fiom us and forgot- 
ten. Or If they continue to live, how old-fashioned 
they have become, entirely out of the swing of 
our own high-pressure every day life. 



Did you ever take up a family album of war- 
times and back of that, to study and grin over 
your old forbears and bye-pone relations. How 
straight, stiff, and mechanical the posings ; the 
dress, so ridiculously out of st>le; the cut of 
hair, so formal and outlandish, straight-combed 
over the ears ; and the features so rigid, ezpies- 
slonless, ungenlal, a.\ e unhandsome. Look at the 
*< Wide Awake " group for Instance, — all genial 



and worthy gentlemen, grant you*- but thoM 
now living would hardly reoogalze their own old 
counterfeit presentments, if It were not that • 
lens can not lie. It seems to me that In the last 
twenty-flve years there have come Into oar llyea 
so many humanizing and uplifting Influencea, so 
much of business rush and bustle and confYulon 
to sharpen the wits, and so many clyllizlnff 
avenues for uk to tread, that faces have chaiige£ 
as well as clothes, habits, methods of thoujjc^ 
and living. It Is an electric age and we are only 
entering upon* It, galvanized Into an undue ac- 
tivity that Is new to us and unexpected* But 
how soon even this will be old style. 



HUMANE SENTIMENT. 

The President of the Connecticut Humane 
Society. Mr. Rodney Dennis. In a recent addre« 
before the ministers' association of this city, spoke 
feelingly of the ** Tardy Growth of Humane Senti- 
ment," In words which we are permitted to quote 
briefly, as they have an especial bearing upon this 
Commonwealth : 

** Perhaps, owing to several most exciting and 
absorbing questions In our political, social and 
religious life, on which men^s minds were ooca- 
pied— questions vital at the moment— the clatna 
of humanity toward the animal race In particular, 
were postponed a half century In this country 
beyond the time when they earnestly engaged the 
attention of the best men and women In England, 
as well as that of the English Parilment. . . . 
This may, however, be fairly and intelligently ac- 
counted for, when we consider the fact that tai 
Great Britain the domestic animals, as well as the 
land, are owned mainlv by the few. The dogs of 
the rich are kenneled and fed and exercised 
daintily, while their studs of horses fare sumptur 
ously every day. 

''In canes where a poor man is fortunate enough 
to own a single horse or cow — possession of 
which Is an important factor in contrlbutlnir to 
the support oi the family— great caie and kind- 
ness are exercised toward them. The cabins of 
the poor. In the tight little Island, as well an thoao 
In Holland, Belgium, and other continental dl^ 
tr lets— shelter the one cow or pony, whose 
welfare Is so Important to the comfort and main- 
tenance of the family, often under the flftmlly roof. 
Generous lood, cleanliness and kindness are tbo 
rule. 



** In this country,— In our own State — notably 
on Isolated farms, In the loneliness of by-roads. 
often Indicating a receding civilization — In these 
lonely places, on farms large in acreage, ahnott 
worthless In quality, worked unthrlfllly Mid 
Ignorantly, all tlie conditions of life are hard. 
Discouragement, Indifference and thoughtlessnets 
beget cruelty, both In the family, stable and byrei 
The houses are comfortless often, for the flunlly, 
and the shelter for the anlmalf. which are always 
too numerous for the provision made for them, la 
wholly wanting or Inadequate. The r«ralt Is 
suffering, and not unfrequently starvation. . • . 

*' Thousands of cattle and horses are owned In 
this country by a class of persons who In Europe 
own very few. and who have long since learned 
that the way to secure the largest produets of 
labor and milk Is to bestow the best care. The 
contrast which exists in many parts of this 
country is certainly verv great. Here numhen 
are Ignorantly regarded as of more Importance 
than quality ; and If the Conn. Humane Boetety 
had no other function, no other work on Its hands. 
but to educate these people to carry the Ooapel 
of Kindness and Compassion Into these dark 
places. Its right to existence and perpetuity wuold 
be established." 
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The growth of this hnmane Mntlment in OUT 
state l8 largely due to the conetant and syntematio 
efforts of one man, the President of the Connecti- 
cut Humane Society , who by dint of earnestness, 
enthusiasm, example, and precept, has raised the 
humane sentiment — which Is Innate In every 
breast, no doubt — to the level where it rightly 
belongs ; Its general recognition in this state 1^ 
all Christians, churches, societies, law courts, 
employers and laborers— in fact a leavening of 
the whole lump of humanity. The influence of 
one such man, who lives so blameless and upright 
a life that no one can say aught against him, in 
any path of his career, is mightier than that of 
many ministers of fame and power— although 
there may not seem, at flrst blush, to be any 
comparison between the saving of human souls 
and the saving of animals Arom suffering and tor- 
ture. 



It is mightier for these reasons: That the In- 
fluence is farther reaching; is constantly progress- 
ing, in its elevating and humanizing elements, in 
arithmetical progression, ever widnnlng lllce the 
circles in a pool ; and that once started it never 
ceases to act as a leaven for riffhteousness and 
tolerance, charity and good feeling toward the 
dumb and servile. Surely theie must be some- 
thing wholly good and praisewoithy In a life that 
is so largely given to tlie amelioration of the con- 
dition of those creatures who cannot speak for 
themselves but can only plod and slave and serve 
their masters forever, without even the expected 
recompense of a k ind word or caress. If there are 
reallv ** nature's noblemen,** the insignia and 
heraldry of that order must, first of all, be granted 
to such men an Henry Bergh, Charles Lorlng 
Brace, George T. Angell, and Rodney Dennis, as 
readily as to the Beechei s and Spurgeons, Balling- 
ton Booths or Pere Hyaclnthes, or any of the 
knight-errant evangelists of the truth In our lat- 
ter days. 



While we are on the topic, so fruitful one does 
not wish to stop, we must announce with great 
regret the discontinuance of our department of 
Sociology and Civics, for the present at least, be- 
cause tne exigencies of space and publication 
forbid us to devote so much room to departments 
that are so ulterior to our general plan. The 
people have come to regard this as a historical 
magazine pure and simple — and so it must be to 
please them, or they will say us nay. We have 
been gradually drifting to that phase of the pro- 
ject ; and so announced In our last. But in order 
to Introduce new features in that particular line, 
and to make the magazine more historical and 
genealogical, in the future, we find we must cur- 
tail somt* features that are of general Interest 
only. We sacrificed the Musical Department. 
gladly, when we found that Prof. Allen s careftil 
and well-digested history of music in this state 
would so ably and amply take its place. We most 
now sacrifice anot|ker department to make room 
for some new ideas to be evolved in the luture. 



" CIVIC BEINGS." 

The phrase is not ours, but that of a London 
contemporary, and means Citizens, which for 
some reason or other unknown to us, prefers to 
say *' Civic Beings." He uses it In discuBsIng the 
latest fad, "Collectivism." or in other wordi, 
<* Socialism on the largest scale.** Socialism, 
however, requires, first of all a complete cbaoge 
in the natui e of man. Tlie peculiar kind of men 
or ** civic beings " necessary for the working out 
of a complete system of socialism has notyet oeen 
produced. Ants and bees, probably also warn, 
form their communities upon strictly loeiaUane 



prlnolplM ; tmt that is becanse ** it is their nature 
to.** Bat. their nature Is not yerr high ap in the 
scale of evolution, nor accordinff to the vwj oloae 
'Observations of Sir John Lubbook and othen, 
does it appear that their socialism makes them 
entirely happy. Anta seem to have no conscience 
and no heart ; they are known to keep slaves ; if 
an ant is hurt, the others simply drag It to one 
side to die, and carry oat their monotonous task 
as before. 

As a matter of fisot, there is no stronger proof 
of incapacity for aoggesttng or carrying oat real 
and tangible Improvements, than the oispoBltlon 
so characteristic of quick shallow minds, of form- 
ing large schemes ror renewing the face of the 
whole earth. It Is In this spirit that resolutions 
are passed by bodies of worklngmen and soolallats 
that no one ever dreams of carrying into eiBPOt. 
Passing them makes a limited sensation, bat does 
not strike terror into the hearts of the enemy— 
the sober, Industrious man. He is the best fliead 
of the woikingman who aids him in his present 
adversity, Instead of deludlnff him with expecta- 
tions wluch he can never realize. 



It Is not often that a man puta more just and 
discriminating thought into a few sentenoea than 
Mr. Arthur Ballour did the other dav In a apeeeh 
at Newcastle, In which he nald that '^Soclallnn Is 
a tallacious system of thouifht, because it con- 
cerns Itself only with distribution and forgets 
that men must first of all produce something to 
distribute ; and that the nu^orlty Is not always 
* the People * because the m^|ority clianges, while 
the people endure,** Our own Prof. JEUohard T. 
Ely savfL on this snoject : ** The dlfflcnlties In the 
way of Socialism seem to me to be Insuperable. 
First of all. there Is the dIfiBculty In the way of 
the organization of agriculture, which has never 
yet been squarely faced by Socialists. Then, 
Socialism once organized, there remains difflenlty 
in securing that distribution of annual income 
which would give general satisfaction, and at the 
same time promote progress.** 



A CONTRETEMPS. 

It is not often that an editor is caught napping, 
if he keeps his eves open. We feel that we mm 
apologize for a sin of omission. In our last was a 
poem called ** Tour Native Town,** by *' Josephine 
Canning,** which came to us In around-abont way 
fk'oro a western writer An Eastern writer of the 
same name, not a nom de plume, wrote to know 
the origin of the poem, surprised that another of 
the same name was also a writer of poetry as she 
had been herself for years. Later we received a 
copy of a periodical giving the same poem signed 
by its true author, Kate Upson Clark, a wall* 
known Brooklyn writer. We are glad io make 
apology to her for the oversight, she wrote tlie 
verses **Tour Native Town/* many years ago, 
especially to influence Mr. Potter of New ToriL to 
give something to his native town of Chariamont 
<*As he at last gave a fifteen hundred dollar eloeki 
I consider that 1 received that sum flHr tiis 
verses.** So, there was considerable romaiioe 
about the poetrv; and we mi^ add. oonstder- 
able merit, or else they would not Mve been 
plaglarlMd by some unknown bard. 



▲ WOBD OF BBTB08PICT. 

In looking baokoTtr the year, there may hrnn 
been shorteomlngs that we reoognlsed afterwards^ 
or that so-enlMfMends told nsoraftartheda^ 
agowasdonetbotallsiiOheotuuiAwewUl ketp 
to onrselvei, as tlml Is the salM plea* We earn 
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say, liowever, firankly, that the magazine 18 not 
an experiment, was not started as such, and Is 
already a snccess in more ways than one. Wc 
have tried to keep it to a certain level of excel- 
lence, and to gradually Improve It and evolve 
better ideas. But when it comes to be bound up 
and put on the shelf, we shall not be ashamed of 
it. would you V Best of all, however, to us is 
the large list of ftiends that we have found and 
made, not only among contributors, but subscrib- 
ers and readers at large ; and they are of the kind 
that stays with us. We try to retain our friends 
and give them a fair return for their friendship 
and assistance in all lines of work. 

We are also glad to note that our little periodi- 
cal, as It becomes known throughout the state 
and surrounding states, has wakened up a strong 
and virile chorus of singers, sturdy and graphic 
prose-writers, and warm ft'iends, who, although 
not writers are of infinite help In many ways. If 
we have done any good service to literature in 
general we are proud ; if we liave simply selected 
and segregated a corps of able writers and 
cemented them together in a homogeneous whole 
we are Just as proud. As it is they have become 
so numerous that it requires time and space to 
mention them all, but to each and every one we 
give a welcoming hand. 

In the coming year the magazine will be more 
historical and genealogical in the departments, 
and perhaps, more so in the body ol the maga- 
zine. We desire to bring down the history ot the 
leading local families from their first settlement in 
the state to Revolutionary times, if our subscrib- 
ers will help us ; to do this we shall begin with 
names beginning with letter A, and continue in- 
definitely until completed, on the plan somewhat 
of **Hinman's Puritan Settlers" of the state. 
Will you aid us? 



A glance at our Index and the list of authors 
and artists who have contributed to our pages the 
past year, will convince the reader that the little 
magazine has served as a magnet in attracting 
considerable talent during its short life ; and what 
is better, as it ages, the clinentele grows more 
meritorious. " Good wine needs no bush," hence 
we say no more. 

In the present issue we introduce some new con- 
tributors, in whom we have a sincere degree of 
interest : Miss Ellen Strong Bartlett, daughter of 



the editor of " Bits from Great Grand MotherV 
diary," and long a resident of New Haven and 
New Britain, now of the faculty of Oxford College. 
Oxford, Ohio, who delights to honor the heart of 
the Elm City, with her facile pen ; Major Jnllns G. 
Kathbun. •' the historian of Lord's Hill " In the old 
days, has depicted the remarkable g^o?rth of the 
*'Wide Awakes," with which he won glory and 
renown ; Miss C. Antoinette Shepard, daughter ol 
Mr. James Shepard, of New Britain, and one of the 
leading botanists of the state, gives a fine paper 
on a fashionable form of vegetation, — beantlfully 
illustrated ft-om nature by Miss Alice M. Bartholo- 
mew ; Mrs. Frances A. Breckenridge, the weU- 
known writer '* Faith" of Merlden joumallBm, 
opens a delightful vista of memory of the old 
times in that city ; Miss Pauline Phelps, of Sims- 
bury, a rising young writer, who has also won 
honors histrionic and elocutionary hitherto, writes 
a pathetic story that shows great promise for 
future work ; Mr. Joseph Archer, a local hard and 
epigram writer ; Mrs. C. J. Parker, of New Britain. 
gives a thoroughly interesting paper on New 
Britain Revolutionary life ; Mr. Robert Clarkson 
Tongue, formerly of Trinity College, Hartford, now 
of Berkeley Divinity School, Mlddletown, a poet 
of great promise and perfection whose work has 
already found its way largely Into leading period- 
icals, and who writes in the semi-didaotic or 
Wordsworthian strain of William Watson; and 
Mr. Herbert Randall, a New Haven artist and 
poet, who is about to embalm his muse, In so flir 
as it refers to the city of his residence. In a finely 
illustrated volume, **Elm City in Picture and 
Verse,"— the entire artistic and literary concep- 
tion being his own composition, — published oy 
Prang,— which will prove a dellghtftil holiday 
surprise to the citizens of New Haven. These, In 
addition to authors, introduced In previous Issnes. 
gives us hope of gradual growth and perfection In 
our enterprise. 

We shall add new features Arom time to time, 
and new writers, but they will In no wise fUl 
below the level of attainment we strive to reach. 
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TREASURE TROVE. 



" Time hath my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 



" While place we seek or place we shun, 
The soul finds happiness in none 
But with a God to lead the way 
'Tis equal joy to go or stay." — Madame Guion. 



CONNECTICUT ''COLLOUUES." 

Samuel Crampton of Salem agreed to furnish 
*• ye towne of Saybrook In ye county of New 
London with a pr of colloures fltt for ye company 
of duble scarlet red with a white fleld to show 
the red cross, a flagrstaf & tassels suitable, to be 
sent the first oppurtuntty after the first of May 
next & upon y receipt wliereof wee whose names 
are underwritten doe inga^e to pay unto ye sd 
Samuel Crampton or his order the sume of five 
pounds In pease & rye at three shillinprs pr bushel 
provided yt ye sd collours be of ye sd kind one 
yard three (iuarters on ye staflT, 2 yards A }i 
flourish with a blew ball in ye sd collours, which 
said |)ayment is to mad at or before the Ist day of 
October next ensueing: ve date heareof as witnes 
our hands thlx 30 March 1675. 

WILLIAM PHATT. 

ABRAHAM POST." 

[Essex County Mass. Land Records. Vol. 4, p. 414.] 

The above document, copied by Mr. Frank 
Farnsworth Starr, of Middletown, the veteran 
ijenealoj^lst. has been forwarded to the Editor of 
the QiARTKHi.Y. It would be Interesting to 
know the source of the insltrnla and colors used; 
also how lonjr they were In use and wliat became 
of them. 




THK son KTV OF COLONIAL WARS. 

Th<' rlrst Coiirnil inr^'tinir sinci* tlie summer 
va<iitlnn was held Si'pti'rnlHT !!♦. 1895. Much bus- 
ln«*.i*'' wa- d«iri«' nfa purely ex»Tiitlv<» cliaraeter. 

TlfiK' did not permir <»r tlw consnleratlon of 
naiiM*-* ot' iH'w applicants for nnMiibershlp but th<*y 
will !)•• acted upon later in the month of 0(rtober. 

The initial numlMT of what promlseh to be a 
nut-t int»'r«*-t inir -cri«'> of pnblleatlotiM will soon 
be is«iu»*d by t li»* soci«'t v. 

TIm' f.llowinir minute eoncemintr the late Pro- 
lessor Katon wa- adopt«*d: 

Danie! Cadv K iton. the first ^Jovenior of tills 
So('l»'ty. ilied at hi- lesldence in New Haven on 
the nininin./ >>\ .\\\\u- 2'M\\, l>s!»r>. 

Thi> Im'Iiij thi« fir-T nieetlnir of the eounell since 
that da'e. \\.- .leijfi It proper \t% |)laee on our 
HMdid tiie ia< t ot III- death, and to expreMM 
brieil). the -en-»- III ..111 L'reat Iohh by this Had 
ev«'nt. 



Governor Eaton was a man of rare noblUty and 
loveliness of character, so that all became at- 
tached to him who came within the sphere of his 
Influence. His Ideals were high, his convictions 
clear, his Judgment sound, and his courage un- 
wavering. Whatever success this Bodetj may 
have attained, is mainly due to his wisdom aud 
fidelity la the formative period of Its hlstor}-. 
The patient care and thought which he gave to 
every article of Its constitution, and to all Its 
rules and methods of procedure, and which he 
afterwards strictly but Judiciously enforced In his 
ofllcial position as It^ presiding officer, stamped 
upon It his character of historical scholarship, 
patriotic devotion, social dignity, and moral 
worth. 

We trust that on some fitting occasion the 
Society may be presented with a fnli memoir of 
his life, so that those who come after us may 
unite with us In revering his memory, and may 
strive to imitate his example. 




Secretary. 



DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
(Ruth Wyllys Chapter.) 

The attendance of the chapter Is unusually 
good, and a larger number than the average 
came together to hear Mrs. C. F. Johnson read 
again her pa|;)er on '* The Wadsworth Family** on 
the 25th of April. The records of this tamiiy are 
rich In number and quality, and the life of the 
refined. Intelligent and high - minded Colonel 
Jeremiah Wadsworth Is worth picturing to the 
present generation. The family residence was on 
tlie site of the preM*nt City Library, and gave 
graceful hospltalltv to strangers and to home 
friends. Mrs.' Johnson added many pleasant 
things about the family, of some of whom she 
had pictureh in miniature and other styles. 

Tiie vagaries of fashion have brought Into 
vogue tlie Htyleh of a century ago. and a modem 
belle would call even the dress' of the figures in 
tliese pictures gra(;efi]l and attractive. At the 
buHinesH meeting which followed, a reception for 
Miss Clark, the newly - elected Regent wa« ar- 
ranged. This accordingly took place June 7tb. 
at the Library buildings, the Picture Gallery. 
Historical K<H>m and Art Gallery being opened 
for the occasion. The ladles Invited the Sons of 
the Revolution, and the spaclouf rooms Interest- 
ing themielvea, were decorated with flowers, and 
seemed never ho attractive before. 
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Hiss Clark, Mrs. Holcombe, Mrs. Smith, and 
Mrs. Coffin, wife of the Governor of the Stat % 
received the guests, who entertained themselves 
with the Interesting objects in The different 
rooms, and sooner or later found their way to 
tables where ladies served tea and coffee and 
other dainties. The day was bright, the atten- 
dance large, and the occasion one tliat it will be 
pleasant to recall to mind : and adding a charm to 
historical associations not originally anticipated. 




We regret not being able to chronicle anything 
with regard to the " Sons," owing to a paucity of 
data on the subject. 

We are also obliged to omit a report of the 
Conn. Historical Society, on account of the 
s<>rious Illness of the librarian, Mr. Albert C. 
Bates, at his home, East (jranby, where he has 
been confined for over two months with typhoid 
fever. At one time his illness was very serious, 
and his life despaired of, several doctors and three 
trained nurses being in attendance; but at latest 
accounts he was rapidly recovering We could 
111 afford to spare so prcimlslng a historian as Mr. 
Bates, and so genial and obliging a gentleman. 

The position held by Mr. Bates has been most 
acceptably filled, during the Interim, by Mr. 
George Hoadly and Miss Alice Gay. 



THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 

This new soQjety, an outgrowth from Lafayette 
Camp, No. 140, Division ot New York, Sons of 
Veterans, was organized on December 19, 1894. 
It grew out of the dissatisfaction manifested by a 
number of the members of Lafayette Camp with 
the ritual, and other features of the Sons of Vet- 
erans. The Camp had, at its November meeting, 
unanimously passed a resolution in favor of es- 
tablishing a purely social organization upon the 
basis of descent from a soldier or sailor of the 
Union Army, in the late Civil War. The consti- 
tution provides that : ^* All male citizens of the 
United States of over eighteen years of age, who 
are lineally descended from an ancestor who bore 
arms In the service of the United States in the 
War for the Union, are eligible to membership. 



The By-laws provide that : '' The inttlaUoii foe 
shall be five dollars (suspended for one year), end 
the annual dues five dollars, payable in advance, 
except that any member of the Sons of Veteimna 
in good standing, or who shall have an honorable 
di charge therefrom, may be admitted wlthont 
the payment ol an Initiation fee." The object of 
the new society is stated in the Constitution to 
be *'to promote mutual acquaintance* and friend- 
ship among the descendants of the men who 
fought for the preservation of the Union, to keep 
green their memories, and to perpetuate the 

Erinciples for which they fought.*^ There are to 
e three or four meetings a year, at lea^ two of 
them beine small dinners, for which there wfll be 
no extra charge. A new by-law permits the eleo- 
tion of non-resident members, on payment of two 
and one-half dollars annual dues. Present mem- 
bership 85. The President is Mr. P. Tecamaeh 
Sherman, second son of General Wm. Tecomaeh 
Sherman. All interested in the society, or In 
forming a New England Chapter, may address 
the Rev. Dr. F. C. H. Wendel, East Oranby, Gt. 



NEW HAVEN COLONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meetings of the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society during the past 
six months have been held on April 29th. llaj 
27th, and September SOth. On these occasions the 
following papers were read : April 29th, ** New 
Haven Green from 1688 to 1862, as a ReliglonB 
and Ecclesiastical Arena,*' by Mr. Henry T. Blake, 
secretary of the society. May 27th, **A Bioffrapb- 
ical Sketch of Professor Henry Bronson, M. D..** 
by Dr. Stephen G. Hubbard. September Mtn, 
** The Blue Laws of New Haven Colony," by Hon. 
Henry G. Newton. On the 20th of August, aspeelal 
meeting of the Board of Directors was held fbr 
the purpose of adopting resolutions upon the 
death of Mr. Ell Whitney, Vice-president of the 
society. — '* In whom the society has lost a fWib- 
ftil officer, a staunch supporter, and a generciiB 
friend/' 

It Is a noteworthy fact that Mr. Whitney pre- 
sided at the last meeting ot the society prerloiu 
to his death, during tlie absence of the Freeidehitt 
Judge Simeon E. Baldwin. Some valuable doni^ 
tions have been added to the society's cullectionai 
also a number of books, pamphlets, etc, to the 
library. 

KATHERINE H. TBOWBBIDGB, 

Asst. Librarian and CnraUM". 
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••Wiien found, malce a note of." — Capt. Cuttle. 



Backus. — Wm. Baclcus, Senior, b supposed to have been 
living at Saybroolc as early as 1637. He married (1) Sarah, 
dmu. of John Charier (3) Mrs. Anne Bmgliam, before leaving 
Saybroolc : he brought with him to the new settlement three 
daughters, two sons, and Thos. Bingham, his wife's son. Lt. 
Wm. Baclcus, Jun., married Elizat«th daughter of Lt. Wm. 
Pratt of Saybroolc. Dea. Jos., and Nathaniel, younger sons 
of Wm. 3d remained in Norwich. Dea. Jos. mam^ Elizabeth 
daughter of Simon Huntington, lun., of Norwich. Their 
sons Jos. Jun., and Simon, were the first two of the name to 
graduate at Yale, and ttiey also married into the famous 
Edwards family. Jos. Jun., md. 1731-3, Hannah, youngest 
dau. of Richard Edwards, Elsq., and half-sister of Rev. 
Jonathan. The former was for years called *' Lawyer Backus 
of Norwich," probably having studied under his father-in-law. 
Rev. Simon bom 1701, Yale 1734, succeeded Elistia Williams 
as pastor at Newington when the later became Rector of Yale. 
Simon married Eunice, dau. of Rev. Timotinr Edward^, niece 
of the wife of his brother Jos. Simon wa.s cnaplain at Louis- 



burg where he died, aged 45; his widow brought up a 
of seven children and died at East Windsor, 1788, aged 83. 

Elijah Backus senior, owned the iron worlcs at Yantic. 
Norwich, so senriceable to the country in the Rev. war. ud 
was a erand-son of Jos. He married Lucy, dau. of Tolm 
Griswold of Lyme. His son and M>n-tn-law Dudley Wood> 
bridge were among tlte first emigrants to Ohio. JaaNS, one 
of his sons, as Agent of the Ohio Companv made the fim 
surveys at Marietta and built the first regular house then; 
he returned to Norwich wliere be died in x8i6. The — ritmil 
Elijah, brother of James ("Jemmy") is the hero of odr dJUttj. 
Elijah Jun. was for several years Collector off Cuatoott at Ne«r 
lA>ndon. His first wife was Lucretia daughter of Rosadl 
Hubbard, who died at New London in 1787, aged as. Her 
epitaph is in Latin, showing her husl>an(l*sk>iidiBesa Mr diet 
tongue, vide his diary. He afterwards married Haimah, daa. 
of Guy Richards, and renioved with his family to Maiieiia, 
Ohio, where he died in iSzi. His daughter, Lucretia, boni 
at New London in 1787, married Nathaniel Pope of Ifailrai 
kia. Ills., Mem. Congress from Ills., in x8x6, aiid JttdfO of dM 
U. S. District Court. Maj. Gen. John Pope, U S. A. ia dMir 
son, bom Mar. Z3, 1833. Another descendant of thia inrihf 
is George A. Backus, actor, author and dnuHttiat^ aai dn 
sciiool-mate of the editor of the Quarterly, and who , 
sonated over sixty different rcits m the pait tea ycaia. 

Ihe '*Uncle Isaac" of the diary was Rer. Inac Backna. A. 
M., of Middleboro, Mass., bom at Norwich, X7a4, died 1806, 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 



He m fint ■ Scpurmtni, iltervaidi Embnuxd Bupdil pris- 
clplfli* aad «*■ Buthor of Bcren] tuiuriot warka idAtiAg lo 
■W diffDBoa of thit futb in New BocIuhL 

OKAina-Swoua. — nw Ccaention in ABericn: Rai 
Admlnl Thcmu Gcava of Chiriaunni, MuL, bora u 
Rnlelilc, EnfUnd, Ju1)f 6, i6oj; murkd in En^ud, 
KMbuhna Cnr, ^|Ih« oi Thoiui Gnr and Kubuina 
K*1h: cue to IbeNtwEnilud CDloaia about i6]7. He 
dkd JuIt V, 1633; widow dkd Faby. *', >«'. SocoikI 
OwaAliao: Joieph GnTU, aod of tha Adminl, bora Febjr, 
1. 1A4S: muricd TuiT, 15, i645<4, Eiuiibet)i,d>ugbtAro4 Jobn 
and Hut (Am]]) Marmid; icudBica, Sudbnrr, Haai. 
Sha difd June s, 1676. He nurried •camd, Mmr Rati, i" 
i6j8. Third Gmoraiio "■ ' ■ " - - ■-- - • ■• 



>Arci, born Apnl 7, 
- , who died Seplr. 10, i;9«. 
rooRii iXDentxia: i^oDeui Gnm. bom June ». ttot: 
mamBdOetebai4. 173D, Amily (Amimi) Wbitner' ' 
fnaSudbuiy, Mia., uKiUin|ly,Coiui. RhhC . 

AvilT (Aninai), boni July 7, 1734: DUfriad Fiandi E 

■wDidi. 1763, at or near SMadard. Ceon. Inloraudeo 



FaufiekL Conn., Hair jo, 17$!, daa^m «( ^HHu* tad 
GriM) (BlackBBB) BiiiMnea. She waa bom Ootebcc aj, 
i7«4. ud died ai If illiown, PniBta Co., N*w VotLJal* a, 
1835. He diod at euie pboe, OoebeT ao^il^S. Sn^i 
G ener a t ion: Heniy SwoMi, bo(B m K 
Decembi .... ... 

UanSn . . 

Smith, of Colcbeatei, Conn. \ , 

Coon., DeoBber i«, iIdj, and diad ai Ygoken, K*« Yoik. 
Nonnbet aS, i«66. Uadiad at BrasUn, New York. Ina 

S, 18B4. Ei^ib Gananiisn: Jeaepb Fofirth 8wHdB,baaa 
BW Yorii Cuy, Auguat B, il4a. Reaidinf u HBillB(d,CoaB. 



libeiba d 

f li nte for epnca occnp' 

havi oilluad ibam Isr ijmintaii Ip _, 

dmilir puipoae. We an gUd to ban Mr. Swoidt biaak the 



THE GRAVES FAMILY. 



REUNION AT HATFIELD, MASS. 



(CorrcapondBoce of Tbe CourBot. J 



, "Tbe CoUTUtt" iHghlad tran th* 

CoDiwcClcat Bl™ Raliroad tn]n at HniOeld BlaUon tbla 
Donlns and fouud awnlUng hlin * flue teun, which COD- 
TCjred him to the rjutgregailanal Church on Old Uatfldd 
Mi«et. wbere the deacendanle nf that Thomu QnTet who 
wentbomHartlordtowCttB UaUleldlD IM wenlnMa- 
Hoii. UeTerUMOelditreet had apimdittaaaf thefMt 
that Ua line ol ancAtrj dated trom Uaitfocd. It ma 
demoDitnlMl on tUe ooiulon, lor the aprending VtBe ■»' 
g'r-f*' oaka vied with the ehapelj maple tree* to wel- 
come the OnTca familj, members of which were prea c nt 
(ram Oomeeticnl, Manchnaecte and Wfacoiulii. The 
diQidi waa admtnbljr teetooned and decoraled with 
Itoweie. tha attar piece itrelcblng (rem aide to aide bear- 
bw Uie liMCilpHoa Id vaiiegiued colore, "OniTea — 
UM-UIC" Below the organ, and almonC the moat prom- 
Ibent of the dsconulons, buns the cnatnif-anna Of tbe 
OraTee famtlj — a ahleld boarlne a goldeD eagbe ranpant 
on a fleld of red. vfltb the family mocui. - AqnUa Don 
Cutal HuBcaa" (an uafile doca not catcb flies.) 

The eien:ii«B openud witb ptayer by (he fwator. tha 
Ber. Mr. Wood*, followed by Ihe address of welconw by 
Thaddene Oravea, Eiiq., of UhlOeld, Maes., the mpooae 
by HoIIln D, UmTes. Eiq.. of Hnnderiand. Maaa.: then a 
hymn wiittea (or the occsBlon by Mrs. M. K. "'" 




ae -am. M. C. Qnvea. U. d.. H new E 

..::__: .: _i__ ' 'wztfa 

alala. Another poem by Mia. Kmlto Unrna Utpn cC 
BidBhi.N.V..daBCrlpllTeoCthecearfuo<lkiMtnann 
of tbonodiAl aama of GnTea lo aefiia Haw ma^aA. 
eiDstni followed bjaotoa ■»« doet* br Mlaa Iran Hal- 
Ble£daiaraa, of ffew Tctk dty, and Hi. M«bv B. 
Qtana. ot Batfleld. Ad aAitiew by Chailaa 1. Onns. 
Saq., oC New HMeo. tnaaonr of MDit* OoDaaa. >a- 
fened to DaoW Gnrco, at Varacnt. oaa aTSaoat 
[icamliMM d Aa •Dd.alMaiT afilaHn c( bit ttn*. Ml 
apofca feelti«lTO<thalslanitnrakenadhjthBhWo(leai 
iiiii«iiilii« be had been latpallad (o nudarMka m Im* in 
bla Ufe toaiUt lothehameof Ua boybaoC and the 
«Tea of^U* MM«itoti. B t ooaeai wjteainllBf Oa bast 
blood Id lb* comiBy. Bntloto, aoMBeta aad itaNamea 
•very «m. Ae menbla iuatm H. Cnte «( Onun. 
labanbahBdahandwiadaiMnIMm 




offlceni. the 



..-qusBt. being iQcceeded byTbaddeu 

Oravce. Esq., of llntfliild : vccrelary, W. <J. QraTes, Kaq.. 
of WUIIamibnrg : InasDrer, Uollls C. GraTee of foidb 
Deerfleld, Haas.; with en plecatlro committee compoeed 
c< A. U. Oravn of llitneld. II. D. Oraves of Sonderland. 
H. H. QnTes of Amhen-t. U. A, tirsvca of Florence aad 
Jamee K. Cr*[lK ut Uranee. 

Tbe bistorical addruF-, whlrh h-iik 10 be dellTered by 
Oeneral John 1.'. (Iravex ot Itnfliiln, K. Y.. who waa 
read bf the presldeDL A. H. 
ui Blmoi<t complete seDaaloKlaal 
csci;d1 gf the family from Itaar 

I uf BoetoD. Salem and Ctaaileo- 

colonial UmcK, who commanded (be TrIaL 
" ~ n (lDl«V).rad 




ll.uvr., Kwi'. el BprtDgfleld. Kaaa.. to Uut diT.tfeo next 
w<m\<m to Iw held on SMtambet \*. iriK at Ontiw^ 

bnil, itjc pniprliiiiir Mnilir pWloK tbii hall attha Aapeat- 



LITERARY NOTES. 



While America bemoani the decline of the 
clrama, Spain has developed a theatre whose plays 
are literature. 

Jose Echegaray, the monarch of the Spanish 
theater is one of the most interesting personali- 
ties In Europe. Bom in 1832, he was forty before 
he wrote one of the fifty or more dramas which 
are played in Spain, and already belong to the 
classic literature of Europe. 

He Is the photographer of Spanish life, — Its 
Quixotic chivalry, its shadow^, and most of all its 
sense of modem need. He is also a terrible voice 
of contempt, exhibiting the degenerates In their 
shame. 

Spaniards declare that not for two hundred 
years — not since Lope de Vega — has their drama 
produced a serious rival to this man. 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co. take keen pleasure in 
introducing this remarkable dramatist to Ameri- 
cans. They present in one superb volume two of 
his most characteristic plays, '*The Great 
Galeoto"and "Folly of Saintliness."— preceded 
by an appreciative, critical Introduction by Han- 
nah Lynch, the distinguished translator. No 
small part of the charm of these plays lies In the 
happiness and fluency of the English rendition. 

This volume is of some 200 pages, heavy paper, 
uncut edges, and delicately bound In light pink 
imckram, used for the first time in binding books. 
For sale by all booksellers. Or sent upon receipt 
of the price — jBI.SO — if ordered from the publish- 
ers direct. 

It is doubtful If there is in existence another 
book which even attempts what a forthcoming 
volume, *»The Poor In Great Cities," alms to do — 
to give a view of the whole problem of mitigating 
the evils of poverty In England and America, and 
to hrlng together the best experience In dealing 
with it. The authors contributing to the volume 
ate Walter Besant, Oscar Craig, W. T. Elslng, 
Joseph Kirkland, J. W. Mario, J. A. Rils, E. R. 
Spearman, WlUard Parsons, W. J. Tucker, Robert 

A. Woods, all of whom have been for years among 
the best known students of the great social prob- 
lems. The work Is fully Illustrated and contains 
an appendix on tenement-house building by 
Emest Flagg. It will be publlslied by the Scrlb- 
ners. 

In his new book, in press with the Scrlbners, 
•' The Art of IJvlng." Mr. Robert Grant has given 
new proof of his charming wit and fancy. He has 
taken up the practical problems that beset every 
man in America who desires to live as near as he 
can to the opportunities of our civilization, with- 
out running into its extravagances, and he 
attacks such problems as income, the dwelling, 
living expenses, education, etc., from the point of 
view of such a man. The book will be charmingly 
embellished bv 135 Illustrations by C. D. Gibson, 

B. W. Clinedlnst and W. H. Hyde. 

Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Company have 
brought out a volume of Indian-lore poems, by 
Miss E. Pauline Johnson (Tekahlonwake), entitled 
*' The White Wampum," and published simulta- 
neously in Boston, London, and Toronto, which 
they offer to the public as a distinctly Individual 
contribution to the poesy of the day. 

Miss Johnson Is an Indian princess of one of the 
proudest of the old tribes. At the same time she 
Is a flower of Canadian culture and high breeding. 
But with all her social accomplishments and pres- 
tige, she has always retained her hold on the life 
of the forest. Equally at home In her canoe or In 



exclusive London society^ she is perhaps the onh 
Indian who has ever sncceeded In fftving wlti 
adequate grace an English expreBSion to the deep 
imagination of her people. 

Her poems present a series of pictureB of the Ilffl 
of the first Americans, executed with wonderftil 
sympathy and color, as well as precision 



'* An Old New England Town," by Frank Sanmei 
Child, is a book which Charles Scrlbner's Soni 
will put upon the market in October. Among the 
subjects treated in a popular way by the author 
are, Pioneer Days in Connecticut: the Witch- 
craft Craze; the Congregational Cnurohee as a 
State religion; the Capture of General Sllliman 
by the British ; the Marriage of John Hancock, 
President of the Continental Congress ; the 
Family of Aaron Burr ; the Burning of Fairfield ; 
tlie War of 1812 ; Judge Roger M. Sherman, etc 
The book is a setting forth of^the important relar 
tions which the New England towns have borne 
to the progress and triumph of the American. 
people, and will therefore have a special interest 
to members of such organizations as The Colonial 
Dames. The Sons of the Revolution, The Dangli- 
ters of the Revolution, etc. The book will be 
liandsomely Illustrated, and there will be an edi- 
tion de luxe, limited to 300 copies. 

Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Company announce 
the publication of new editions of two collections. 
entitled respectively: ''in Friendship's Name' 
and " What Makes a Friend?" Both have been 
compiled by Mr. Volney Streamer. 

These books appear in uniform binding of Im- 
perial Vellum, and are printed on dekled edge 
Holland paper, with uncut leaves. 

From HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN k CO., The RiYBB- 

siDE Press. 

Little Miss Ph(£be Gay, by Helen Dawes Brown. 
With three full-page Illustrations and a cover de- 
sign by Miss S. J. F. Johnston. Square 16mo, 
$1.00. 

A wholesome, bright little book with a delight- 
ful play of humor running through the narratlTe. 
It Is made up of fifteen little stories, each record- 
ing a special event in the life of Miss Phoebe when 
she was about ten years old. 

A Blockaded Family, by Parthenla A. Hague. 
Lite In Southern Alabama during the Giyii War. 
16mo, $1.00. The author was a governess In a 
southern family during the war. Her task has 
been to detail the innumerable devices of herself 
and friends to supply cloth, shoes, hats, thread, 
dyes, hoop-skirts, buttons ; to find substitutes for 
coffee, tea, raisins, starch and medicine. 

Is there any boy or girl who failed to be inter- 
ested in *' Little Mr. Thlmblefinger, and his Queer 
Country," the successor to ** Brer Babbit** by Joel 
Chandler Harris, as It appeared serially. Here we 
have all the fanciful inventions of this charming 
author, Sweetest Susan, Buster, Jolm and 
Drusilia. 

The Story of Mary Washington, by Marion Har- 
l:ind. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00. This little Tol- 
ume was prepared at the express request of the 
National Mary Washington Memorial Association, 
and gives all the available information in re- 
gard to its subject, and is a reverent tribute to 
the memory of a woman who should be better 
known and esteemed by her coantry women and 
the nation. 
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Mrs. Earle's Books on Old New England 
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THE SABBATH 
IN PURITAN NEW ENGLAND. 

12 mo. $1.25. 

By Mks. Alice Morsk Eari.e. 

" It is interesting, entertaining, instructive." — Evan- 
gtlist. 

"A graphic picture of the life of the Puritans."— Boston 
Traveler . 

"A perfect mine of curious and interesting information. 
She has ransacked old records and •chronicles with the 
richest results, and the picture she gives of old time ob- 
servances is the most complete ever written." — Boston 
Courier. 



CUSTOnS AND FASHIONS IN 
OLD NEW ENGLAND. 

12 mo. $1.25. 

By Mrs. Alice Morse Earle. 

"Mrs. Earle has made herself master of those archives 
of Old New England. She devotes this Tcriume to the 
social side of the Puritan's life,' picturing him from cradle 
to grave. Her style is delightful, and every page is inter- 
esting."— TAr Critic. 

"Mrs. Earle has presented with a loving enthusiasm ^ 
and a gentle and kindly humor the picture of the hard, ^ 
harsh, and narrow life of our Puritan forefathers, en- 
nobled by a sincere devotion and heroic self-sacrifice and 
enlivened by quaint, if unconscious, humor, and the (^ 



ebullitions of human nature." — Providence Journal. 



i) COSTUME OF COLONIAL TIMES. 



By Mrs. Alice Morsb Earle. 
12 mo. $1.25 

"Aside from its usefulness the book is excellent reading." — Nev. York Times. 

"A charmingly (juaint account of our foremother's time." — Boston Times. 

" Lovers of old customs and costumes will find this book a treasury of delight. "iWw Vork Observer. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
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153-157 Fifth Avenue, . - . . NEW YORK. 
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THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
LAMSON, WOLFFE, AND COMPANY, 



6, Beacon Street, Boston. 
ba(;by, alhkkt mohhis. 

Ml.st* Tkaumkrki. a W«'iinar Idyl. 2(1 Kdition. $\.ijO. 

HOl'TON, JOHN HELL. 
Lnclk Sam'« Chih* h ; HisChkkp, Hihlk. and Hymn-Hook. 
/itli Kditinii. ("over in rt-d, white luul Muo: <»r buff an«l 
blue. $<)..'>(>. 

« A UMAX, HLLSS. 

Hkhini> tmk Akkas: A Hook or thi. Inm-KN. With <h - 
slirn> by T. H. M.toyanl. .\>/. fl.Vi. 

K( lIEdARAY. .lOSK. 

THK (iKHAT (JaI.KOTO. IIIkI KoI.I.Y OK SAINTLIN KSS. Two 

plays (lone I'rctn tJu- Sp:iiiivh \ crs*' into KiiKlisli pn».s<- l)y 
Hahnah Lynch. HmuKlit fiit in (•••iiiKction with .John 
I^tne, of London. \tt. $l.'i<>. 

IIALK. KDWAHh KVKKKTT. 
If .lK>r?* (ami: to Ho.ston. $o..'h>. 

Mv DoiHl.K. AM) How IIk LnI'IK Mk. I{« jnlbli^h^<l with a 
n«'w iiri'tuic and portrait o\ the autlior. :r(».7'i. 

HARRISON. MRS. luirroN. 

A YlH(;iMA ('oi>iN and Hai: HAi:iu)it Talks. SL2.'). 

HOWK. MRS. .in.IA WAKl). 
Is roi.iTK So* iKi V I'oi.iTK.' AM» o I iiKK Kss A YM. Withaurw 
portrait ofth'- autiior t:iktn ojKciaily for this hooK. ?l."»<i. 

.loHNSON, K. I'ALLINK. 

The WmxK Wamimm: a Hook of Ini>ian Vkksf.. I'ub- 
Ilshi'd in connrction witli .bdm Lancoi London. \et, SI 50. 

NODILR, CHARLKS. 
'I'KiLBY, THK I'AiB^ oi \i;i.>i.K. Tran>lati'(l fronj tho 
KhmuIi by Miiuia CaroliiK- Sniilii. .'»tli Edition. Scotch 
phiid covor. $..'>•'. 

oN(;ANIA, KERh. V.ni... 
Thk Eua.v AKfoi l*i!iNTiN«;. An c!nlioratP and (-((niplctc 
"tudx ironi r»prc-iiitati\ (■ work duriii;^ the Italian rcnais- 
saiicV. .St't. sr».;H». 

REVOH'TIONARY <'AIJ,N!>\1{ KoK IM)*;, lithouraphod In 
fitlcen colorn \>y I'r.in.' ot r.<i>tun, ;in<l piddisbcd under 
the auspices oitiK- New York ("hapt< r ot tlic I)au^rlitcr» of 
th«' American Rcvohitiim. '?L'io. 

ROBINSON, ( HARLKS NEW lON- 
Thk Viol OF Lo\ K. I'liciiis. I'nMislicd in connection with 
John Lane, oi Eondon. A'l ', ?LVi. 



Life Bulldinsr. New York. 

SAN MARPO IN VENtlZIA (LA BASILICA DI.) Fenl. 
OnKania, Venice, Editor. 
Portfolio of complete lithofi^niphic plates. 
Portfolio of plates in black and white in ten (10) volunies. 
The complete text of description in Italian with three vol- 
nmes of English tmnHlation. The price of this set, com- 
plete in sixteen volumes, was orUdnall.v $466. A tem- 
porary offer is made for a few remaining sets at $300. 

STREAMER. VOLNEY. 
I. In Friendship's Nami:. II. What Makks a Frikni? 
Each, $1.25. 

YALE WIT AND HIMOR. 

The wittiest thinK« tVoin the Vaie Record lf<«<»-lS!i:J. 
ArranKctl and edited bv Edwin Ruthven I.Amoon. 
Illustrated. $L.'.<). 

IX PRESS 

BOLTON, CHARLES KNOWLES. 
Thk I/OVK .Story of L'rwula Wolcott, In-lnKa Tallin Ver.Hc 
of tlie time of the ''(Jreat Revival" In New Ensrlan«L 
Illustrated by Ethel Reed. $1.00. 

HRAZZA-SAVORiJNAN, COl'NTESS 1)1. 
OLD AND Nkw IjArE IN ITALY. Edition de luxe. Twentv- 

tUe copies. Illustrated. $.3.00. 
Th'o Tyhks of To-Dav. *-A Literary Farce "and "An 

American Idyl. " Willi illustrations l>y the auilior. $L.V). 

EMERSON, RALPH WALHO. 

Two unpublished e^8avM: with an Introduction bv Dr. E. 
K. Hale. $1.00. 

HALE, EDWARD EVERETT. 

.\ Man withoft a City. A new story inspired by the more 
modem patriotism of the iiee<l for lK?tter municipal gov- 
ernment. $0.7i'». 

(!oL. Ingham 8 Visit to Stbari*. A new edition. $0.7.'». 

LITMMIP, CHARLES F. 

TlIK (lOLDFIHH OK C.RAN CHIMU, AKD OTHKR PRRI'VIAN 

Talks. Illustrated. $Lfio. 



ROBERTS, C. O. D. 
Earth's Enigmas, and Other Stouieh. 

WETHERALD, ETHELWYN. 

Thk Hol'.mb of the Trres and othf.k Pokms 



$1.00. 



ricasc mention The Connectu i t ()fARTERi.v. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Mrs, Jameson* 8 Works on Art 

Sacred and Lej^endary Art, a vols. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
Leg^nde of the Madonna. 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 

Kdited by Miss Estelle M. HrRLL, A^nth a mem- 
t>ir and portrait of Mrs, Jameson. 5 vols., octavo, 
lM)und in simple but artistic style. Each volume 
contains nearly 100 illustrations, selected from the 
works of great masters. I3.00 a volume. 

The Works of John Burroughs. 

Xt'iu /Riverside Edition. With several })ortraits 
of Burroughs and engraved title pages. Printed 
from entirely new type, on paper of the best quality, 
and bound in a style combining simplicity and 
elegance. 9 vols., 12 mo, $13.50 net. {Soid only 
in Si'/s.) 

Standlsh of Standish. 

A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular his- 
torical novel by Mrs. Jank G. Austin, author of " A 
Nameless Nobleman," etc. With 20 exquisite 
full- page photogravure illustrations by Frank T. 
Merrill. 2 vols., 12 mo, tastefully bound, ^$5.00. 

The Song of Hiawatha. 

A Popular Holiday Edition of I/>N(;kkllo\v's 
unique poem, with 22 full-j)age illustrations by 
Frederic Remin{;ton. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The Courtship of Miles Standlsh. 

A beautiful Popular Holiday Edition of I»ncj- 
keija)\v's famous Pilgrim poem. With many 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The Madonna of the Tubs. 

JVriv Popular /'Edition of one of Miss Pheli's's 
most striking and touching stories. With illustra- 
tions. Uniform with Mrs. Wkic.in's "The Bird's 
Christmas Carol." 75 cents. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

Mr. Rabbit at Home. 

A sequel to " Little Mr. Thimblefmger and His 
<,)ueer Country." By Joel Chandler Harris. 
With 25 illustrations by ( )liver Herkord. S(|u.ire 
hvo, lx)und in very attractive style, ;?2.(X). 

Stories and Poems for Children. 

Bv Celia Tiiaxter, author of "Among the Isles 
' f Shoals, etc. Edited by Sarah Ornk jKWKn. 
With a frontispiece illustration. 12 mo. 31.50. 

L'ttle Miss Phwbe Oay. 

H/ Helen Dawes Brown, author of "The Petrie 
Estate," etc. With colored cover design and 
• iihtr illustrations. 16 mo, ;^l.oo. 

The Nimble Dollar, with Other Stories. 

Hy Charles Miner Thompson. With a frontis- 
jjicie illustration, i vol.. i6mo. Si. 00. 



POETRY, 

Last Poems of James Russell iLoweif. 

With a fine New Portrait and rubricated title ami 
initials. Printed in artistic style, and bound u 
polished buckram. i2mo, $1.25. 

Robert Browning. 

Comj^lete Poetic and Dramatic Works. AVw 
Cambridge Edition, A wonderful piece of book< 
making, printed from clear type, on opaque paper, 
and attractively l)ound. With Biognphical Sketch, 
Notes, Indexes, a fine ne\i- portrait and a vignette 
of Asolo. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or fiUl levant, $7.00. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Cx)mplete Poetical Works. Cambridge Edition. 
Uniform with the Cambridge Editions of Long- 
fellow and Whittier. With Biographical 
Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a Steel Portrait and en- 
graved title. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, 
gilt top, 33.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 

A Victorian Anthology. 

Selections illustrating the Editor's critical review of 
liritish poetry in the reign of Victoria [" Victorian 
I*oets "]. Selected and edited by E. C. Stbdman. 
With brief biographies of the authors quoted, a 
fine frontispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, and a 
vignette of the Poets' Comer in Westminster 
Abbey. large crown 8vo, bound in attractive 
library st>'le, $2.50; full gilt, ^^3.00. 

Mrs. Thaxter's Poems. 

XiTio Edition. Edited by .Sakaii Orne Jewett. 
I vol., i2mo, $1.50. 

FICTION. 

A Singular Life. 

IJy Elizahcth Stlart Pheli'S, author of "The 
Gates Ajar,'" etc. i6mo, $1.25. 

The Life of Nancy. 

IJy Sarah Orne Jewptt, author of ** Deephaven,'* 
"A Native of Winby," etc. i6mo, 51.25. 

The Village Watch-Tower. 

By Mrs. Wkkjin, author of "The Birds* Christmas 
Carol," etc. i6mo, #1.00. 

A Gentleman Vagabond, and Some Otbera. 

By F. Hoi'KiNSON Smith, author of "Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville." i6mo, I1.25. 

The Wise Woman. 

By Mrs. Bl'RNHAM, author of "Sweet Clover," 
"Miss Baj^g's Secretary," etc, i6mo, 51.25. 

The Coming of Theodora. 

By Kliza Orne White, author of "Winter- 
borough," " When Molly was Six." i6mo, $1.25. 



Sold by all HooksclUrs. Scnt^ postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York, 

Plea.sc mention Tmk Cosnectilit Qlakteklv. 
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FOR THE ENSUING YEAR: 

We propose to make THE QUARTERLY better and more attractive than ever. Special attention 
will be given New Haven and FairBeld Counties, as well as continuing in Hartford County, giving due 
attention to the rest of the State as- soon as practicable. We have articles in preparation relating to the 
early history of different parts of the State, and it is our intention to make THE QUARTERLY the beat 
historic, descriptive and picturesque work for standard reference and interesting reading of Connecticut 

There will be articles on New Haven in every number during 1896. Also a series of articles on 
Meriden will be given, of which the one in this issue, Memories of Meriden, is but introductory. The suc- 
ceeding ones will be illustrated. 

New Britain will also be continued through several numbers. It is our aim to give as complete an 
illustrated history of the various places as we can. Some of those already treated will have further 
attention at some future time. 



PICTURESQUE POMFRET, by Hon. John Addison Porter, 

which was unavoidably delayed, will be an attractive feature of next number. . 

THE HARTFORD PARK SYSTEM, continued with an article on Reser- 
voir Park, by James Shepard, 

will claim our attention in the January number. 

OLD TIME MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, III, by Prof. N. H. Allen, 

will begin with the present century, and grow more interesting and popular as it approaches 
the present day and the living exemplars of the art. 

YALP: boys of the last century, by Miss Ellen D. Larned, 

will continue her pleasing series of silhouettes of the last centurj', edited wth appreciativej^inn^t 
and fidelity. 



A TYPOGRAPHICAL GALAXY, by Mr. Marcus A. Casey, 

Vice-President of the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford. This paper will commend itself to 
practical printers, journalists, publishers, and the more elderly readers of the QUARTERLY, giving a 
history of prominent leaders in the craft during this century, with portraits; also containing a letter 
and an extract from an early poem by Whittier, the latter written when he was a Hartford editor, 
which has never appeared in any collection. 



IN THE DAYS 'OF OLD FATHER GEORGE AND HIGH BETTY 
MARTIN, By Miss Estelle M. Hart, of New Britain. 

This is the felicitous title of an amusing and gossipy article on last century amusements — gtmet, 
contra-dances, huskings, (luiltings — and festivals such as weddings. It forms a fitting pendant to 
Prof. Allen's musical memories, and showing the bright side of "the days of our daddies," after 
Puritan restraints had vanished. 



( )ur plans for various interesting articles in the future, will make the succeeding numbers of surpassing 
value and interest. We cannot, of course, represent every town in one year, but we shall compass ss 
much each year as possible. 



THE CONNECTICUT QUARTERLY. 



TWO BOOKS 

Of Interest to Connecticut Readers. 



On The 
Wooing of Martha Pitkin. 

By CbariM Knowlct Botlon. 



Dumb in June, a B«.k ot poem 

By Richard Burton. 



of OATEN STOPS. 



COPELAND & DAY, 

BOSTON. 




THREE BOOKS. 



History of the People of Israel. 

By Ernst Renan. Vol. V. Period of Jew- 
ish Independence and Judea under Rcnnan 
Rule, with an index to the iive volomea, 
8vo. Ooth, 81.50, 






iHiiiiblK 



From Jerusalem to Nlcsa. 

The Church in the First Three Centuriei. 
Lowell Lectures. By Piiiup Stafford 
MoxoM, luthor of "The Aim ol life." 
ijino, Ooth, 51.50. 

[CadiDg public"— iJHi^ Jtumnt. 

The Aim of Life. 

Plain Talks lo Vuung Men and Women. By 
Rev. PHiLiP -S. MoxnM. i6ini>,C1ath,tl.oo. 
'^ A noteworthy addition 10 ihc b«t rcudiBC for 
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THE CONNECTICUT QUARTERLY. 

Price 50 cents a year, (4 numbers,) payable in advance. Single copies, 15 cents* 

Remittances should be by Check, Express Money Order, P. O. Order, or Registered 
Letter. Money by mail at sender's risk. 

All subscriptions taken with the understanding that they expire after four numbers 
have been sent, unless renewed by the subscriber . When change of address is desired^ 
give both the old and new address. 

Agents wanted in every town in the State to get subscriptions. Write for terms, etc. 

As the editions of Numbers i and 2 are exhausted, we are obliged to begin all sub- 
scriptions with No. 3. We can procure a few of No. i for person s desiring them at $1.00 
each, and No. 2 at 50 cents each. 

As subscriptions have been taken only with tlie understandingr that 
they are to be discontinued after four numbers have been sent unless re-^ 
newed, we shall be glad to receive renewals for 1896 firom all wha 
began with No. 1. Otherwise we shall discontinue their subscription. 



This number is not marked in any way denoting: the expiration of 
your subscription 9 but if you have received the four numbers of 1895, please fill out 
and send the enclosed blank, with fifty cents, to us, or renew through your newsdealer. 

. . . BINDING . . . 

We have made arrangements with binders, so that we can supply our patrons with a durable and hand- 
some binding for their Quarterly of 1895, with a Stamp of Apecial design on front cover. 

Half Russia, 75 cts. ; Half Morocco, $1.00; Half Morocco, extra fine, $1.35. 

Samples can be seen at our Office, Room 25, Courant Building, Hartford, Conn. 

On account of scarcity of Nos. i and 2, the price of bound volumes of 1895 ^1 he t(^2.50 in Half 
Russia binding. Other bindings at a proportionally higher price. We have but a very limited number. 

We wish to secure a large number of subscribers to The Quarterly for the coming year. 

>Ve have met with a liberal patronage during the last, our initial year, and wish to increase largely 
during 1896. 

This we hope to do by keeping the standard fully up to its former excellence and surpassing it where 
we can, introducing new and valuable features. The expense of producing such a magazine necessitates a 
large sale. 

We have put the price low, so that it is within the reach of all, and enables anyone to subscribe for 
themselves and one or more friends, thus giving a present that will be appreciated far above its nominal cost. 

THE CONNECTICUT QUARTERLY. 

Box S6S, Hmrtiord, Coma. 
CAUTION. — Do not pay money to persons unknown to you. Our authorized agents have full credentials 



1794 OLDBST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD. 1895 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

Has a Capital of One and One-quarter Million Dollars. Has a Xet Surplus of over Two- 
and One-ha f Million Dollars. Has Total Assets of over Eight and One-half Million D(»llar8. 
Has paid over Forty-six Million Dollars in Losses. 

GEO. L. CHASE, President 

P C ROYPF Sprrpfarv J THOS. TURNBULL. Awt Secretary. 

r. \^. X\UYCL, OCCrctary. i CHAS. B. CHASB, A8S*t secretary. 

Metropolitan Department, No. 50 Wall St., New York. YOUNQ ft HODQBS, Managers. 

Western Department, Chicago, 111. G. P. BISSBLL, Manager; P. P. HBYWOOD, Aes't Manager. 

Pacific Department, San Pranciaco, Cal. BBLDBN ft COPRAN, Managers. 

Agencies In nil the Prominent IjOcnUtles thronshont the United Stntes and Canada. 

Please mention Thk Connkcticut Quartkrly. 
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Oiartcr Oak Bank BulMlns. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Rogers & Haiviilton Co., 

WAXERBUKV. CONN. 




ALDINE COI^FBE SPOON. 
MANUFACTURERS OK 

HIGHEST GRADE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 




IMPERIAL-GRANUM 

Is Dalversallj acknowledged Ibe STAflDARD and me BEST TrepanA 

FOOD 

For INVALIDS and Convalescents, for Dyspeptic, Delicate 
Infirm and Aged Persons. PURE, delicious, nourisbiiu 
FOOD for nursing-mothers, infants and CHILDREN. 

Sou everywHere. SUwUlg Depot, JOHN CAitLE & SONS, NEW TOHL 



The Dwight Slate Machine Co. 
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AutomatTc Worm Feed DpI'L 



riachinery floved. Set Up, and 

Millwright Work Si; 

Wlrcruom anil Office, 13 Central ROW. Factory >d)oiiuDK. 

Long IMitance Tclepboae, No, 147-4. 
FleiM mcDtion Thi Comcncur QvAami.T. 



THE CO-OPERATIVE 



SAVINGS SOCIETY 

OF CONNECTICUT, 

HARTFORD, 

Assets, Over $750,000.00 

GEORGE POPE, President, 

Offers for sale $500,000 Five per cent. Coupon Certificates. 

In denominations of I200, I500 and liooo. 
Selling price par (I200 per share) and accrued interest. 
Certificates redeemable at par after one year from date of purchase, 
% at option of holder. 

Securities consist of Non- negotiable First Mortgages. 



For information address, 

FRANCIS A. CRUM, Department Manager, 

at the Society's Principal Office, fNO. 



49 Pearl St., 

HARTFORD, CONN. 



R. S. Peck & Co. 




DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
PRINTERS 
EMBOSSERS 
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Hartford, Conn* 
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Embossed 
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Covers 

Designs submitted. 



PRINTING 
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We would be glad to quote 
upon anything in our line 
upon advice of your requirements. Correspondence 

solicited. Send for our elegant catalog. 



Please mention The Connecticut Quarterly. 



No other Life Policies as liberal costs as little money, 

No others as cheap give as much for the money, as those of 

The Travelers 

of Hartford, Conn. ' 

Best either for family protection or investment of saving. 
Non=forfeitable, World-wide, 
Lowest Cash Rate. 



AsHetw, 

l,lul>llft><'s 

Surplus, 



#I.s,30l,000 
U,!STS,CHHI 



Largest Accident Com])atiy i 
Original and only large 
and successful one 



Covers -Accider 



Travel, Sport or Business 

All iiround the Globe. 



Paid Policy-holders, $28,000,000. 



RODNBY DENNISr Sitnn 
JOHN e. HOKSIS. Aw 



L^fi do not put jri illustration hert 
to show our ^ork, but if you 
want to see a'hat kind of a cut we 
ran make when we have a jfooit cofiy 
to uork from, turn to page 326 of 
titii iihjga{inf. 



THE HARTFORD ENQRAVINQ CO.. 

Dvfanufactunrs of Superior 

Half' Tone printing •Platei. 



I Room 2J, Courmnt HulltUng, 

66 Slate Street. HARTFOKD. CONN. 



